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PREFACE. 



In the followiDg Translation, the text of Weise has been 
adopted, except m a few instances, where the readings of 
Cortius, Weber, or the older Commeatators, appeared pre- 
ferable. It is much to be regretted that, notwithstanding 
their labours, the text still remains in a corrupt state. 

The PharsaJia has not been previously translated into 
English prose ; but there have been two poetical versions, 
one by Thomas May, in 1627, the other by Nicholas Kowe. 
The latter is too well known to require comment; the 
former, though replete with the quaint expressions pe- 
culiar to the early part of the seventeenth century, has tibe 
merit of adhering closely to the original, and is remark- 
able for its accuracy. 

The present translation has been made on the same 
principle as those of Ovid and Plautus in the Classical 
LiBRABY ; it is strictly literal, and is intended to be a faith- 
ful reflex, not only of the author's meaning, but, as nearly 
as possible, of his actual modes of expression. 

To enhance the value of the work in an historical point 
of view, the narrative has been illustrated by a compari- 
son with parallel passages in the Commentaries of Csesar, 
and the works of other ancient historians who have 
treated of the wars between Pompey and Csesar. 

H. T. R. 
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harangues his troops, 212-235. The warfiure is resumed, 236-253. 
The Fompeian troops fly towards Ilerda, 254-263. Caesar shuts 
them out from a supply of water, 264-266. The sufferings of the 
Fompeians are described, 267-836. Afranius sues for peace, 337-362. 
Which Caesar grants to the enemy, 363-401. In the meantime 
Antony, the lieutenant of Caesar, is besieged by the adherents of 
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Pompey on the shores of the Adriatic, and his troops are sufiering 
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BOOK THE FIBST. 

CONTENTS. 

The nature of the subject, 1-7. The lamentable chanuster of the war&re, 
8-82. The Poet addresses Nero, 33-66. The causes of the war, 67 
-97. The rivalry between Pompey and Caesar after the death of 
Grassns, 98-157. The loxury of Borne, 158-182. Caesar crosses the 
Bubicon, and takes possession of Ariminum, 183-230. The complaints 
of the inhabitants of those parts that they are the first to feel the effects 
of every war, 231-260. Curio, being expelled from fiome, comes to 
Casai^s camp, and entreats him to march against Rome, 261-291. Csesar's 
address to his soldiers, 292-351. The soldiers wavering, Lselius en- 
courages them, 352-885. They consent to march against Rome, 386- 
891. Caesar advancing against Rome, his forces are enumerated, 392-465. 
The reports at Rome on his approach. The fear of the people. The Senators 
and citizens, with Pompey, take to flight, 466-522. Prodigies then be- 
held are recounted, 523-583. Aruns, the Etrurian prophet, is consulted. 
The City is purified. The sacrifices are productive of ill omens. Arims 
presages evil to the state, 584-638. Figulus does the same, 639-672. 
A Roman matron prophesies woe to the City, 678-695. 

Wars more than civil ^ upon the Emathian plains ^ and li- 
cense conceded to lawlessness, I sing; and a powerful people 
turning with victorious right-hand against its own vitals, 
and kindred armies engaged ; and, the compact of rule rent 

^ Wars more ikon eiviC) ver. 1. There is some doubt as to the meaning 
of this expression. It has been suggested that the Poet refers to the circum- 
stance of foreign nations taking part in a warfiire which had originated between 
the citizens of Rome ; while another opinion is, that he alludes to the fiust of 
Caesar and Pompey being not only fellow-citizens but connected by marriage. 

* The BmcUhian plams) ver. 1. Emathia was properly that part of 
Macedonia which lay between the rivers Haliacmon and Axius. The poets, 
however, frequently give the name of Emathia to Thessaly, which adjoined 
Macedonia, and in which Pharsalia was situate. 

B 
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2 PHAESALIA. [b. l 3-20. 

asunder \ a contest waged with all the might of the shaken 
earth for the universal woe, and standards meeting with hos- 
tile standards, the eagles alike ^, and darts threatening darts ^. 
What madness, this, O citizens ! what lawlessness so great 
of the sword, while nations are your hate, for you to shed the 
Latian hlood ? And, while proud Bahylon was to he spoiled * 
of the Ausonian trophies, and the shade of Crassus was wan- 
dering unavenged, has it pleased you that wars, doomed to 
produce no triumphs, should he waged ? Alas ! how much 
of land and of sea might have been won with that self-same 
blood which the right-hands of fellow-citizens have shed. 
"Whence Titan makes his approach, and where the night con- 
ceals the stars, and where the mid-day intensely bums with 
its scorching moments; where too, the winter, frozen and un- 
used to be relaxed by the spring, binds fast the icy ocean with 
Scythian cold! By tiiis beneal^ the ycke should the Seres ^, 
by this the barbarian Arazes^, hove come, and the race, if 
any there be, that lies situate contiguous to the rising Nile^. 

^ The eompeust qf rule r$ni anaider) yer. 4. By the nie of the word 
" regnmBy" he probably refen to the compact which had been onginaUy made 
between the Triomfin Pompey; Caesar, and CrasBoa, to divide 2ie soyereign 
power among thenudvea. 

3 The eagles oldie) ver. 7. " Fares aquilas." More literally "matched." 
The figare is derired from the " comparatio" or *' matching" of the gladiators 
at the gladiatorial games. 

^ And dartM Ihreaiening dartt) yer. 7. " Fila.*' Bowe, who translates 
it ''pile," has the following Note here : — " I have chosen to translate the Latin 
word ' pilmn ' thus nearly, or indeed rather to keep it and make it English ; 
because it was a weapon, as eagles were the ensigns, peculiar to the Bomans, and 
made use of here by Lucan purposely to denote the war made among themselves." 
It was a j&TeHn or dart about five feet in length, which the Roman in&atry 
discharged against the enemy at the commencement of liie engagement. 

* BaJbylon wis to he spoiled ver. 10. He speaks of Babylon as then 
belonging to the Fartiiians, who had recently conquered the Grasai with im- 
mense slaughter, a disaster which had not been avenged. 

* BeMoUi the yoke should the Seres) ver. 19. Seres was the name given 
to the inhabitants of Serica, an indefinite region situate in the north-western 

Cof Asia ; but it is generally supposed that a part of China was so called, 
great waJl of China is called by Ammianus Marcellinns " Aggeres Se- 
xium," " The bulwarks of the Seres." 

' The leurbaricM Araxes) ver. 19. There were rivers of this name in 
Armenia, Hesopotamiay PersiBy and Thessaly. Probably the first is the one 
here alluded to. 

' Contigwms to the rising Nile) ver. 20. The subject of the rise of the 
Nile is fully treated of in the speech of Achoreug^ in the Tenth Book. 
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Then, Borne, if so great thy loye for an aeeursed warfare, 
when thou hast subjected the whole ear& to Latian laws, 
turn ihj hands i^ainst thysdf ; not as yet has a foe been 
wanting to thee. But now Hiat the walls are tottering with 
the dwellings half overthrown thronghont the cities of Italy, 
and, the fortifications fitlling away, vast stones are fying 
there, and the houses are occupied by no protector, and but 
few inhabitants are wamdenng amid the ancient cities, that 
Hesperia has remained unsightly with brambles and un- 
ploughed for many a year, and that hands are wanting 
for &e fields requiring them — ^not thou, fiioree Pyrrhus, 
nor yet the Gar&aginian*, will prove the cause of ruin 
so great; to no sword has it been allowed to penetrate 
the Titals; deep-seated are the wounds of the f^Uow-citi- 
zen's right hand. 

But if the Fates hare decreed no other way* for Nero to 
succeed, and at a costly price eternal reahns are provided 
for the Gods, and heaven could only obey its own Thimderer 
after the wars of the raging Giants^; then in no degree, O 
Gods above, do we compkin ; crimes themselves, and law- 
lessness, on these conditions, are approved ; let Pharsalia 
£11 her ruthless plains, and let the shades of the Cartha- 
ginians be sated with blood ; let the hosts meet for the last 
time at tearful Mimda*. To these destined wars, Caesar, 

' Pyrrhus, nor yet ike Cartkoffiman) ver. 80. He allvdes to Fyrrhns, 
king of Epirus^ and HaimiBal the Carthaginitm, two of the most tenible ene* 
mies of Borne. 

' Save decreed no other way) yer. 83^ One of the SeholiaatB thinkf that 
ihis is said in bitter irony against the Bmperor Nero. It is, however, mors 
probable that it is intended in a spirit ef adulation ; as the First Book wag 
evidentlj written nnder very different political feelings from tiie ktter onet; 
in which he takes every opportunity of indirectly censoring the tyrant 

* Wars of the raging Giants) rer. 86. He alludes to the (oKganto- 
machia, or war between the Gods and the €Ka»ts. By this expression he 
either intends a compliment to the fame of Caesar and Pompey individually, 
or to the prowess of the Roman people. 

* At tearful Mundd) ver. 40; Munxib waa a village of Spain near 
Malaga, or, according to some, in the neighbourhood of Cordova, where Cseser, 
in the year b.o. 45, defeated the sens of Pompey with the loss of 80,000 
men. Cneius, the eldest, was slain there. The Poet alludes in the preceding 
line to the war carried on in the north of Africa, where Juba sided with thft 
partisans of Pompey. 

B 2 
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4 PHAESALIA. [b. i. 41-56. 

let the famine of Perusia^ and the struggles of Mutina^ be 
added, the fleets, too, which rugged Leucadia overwhelmed^, 
and the servile wars beneath the burning JEtna^; still, much 
does Kome owe to the arms of her citizens, since for thy 
sake these events have come to pass. 

When, thy allotted duties fulfilled, thou shalt late repair 
to the stars, the palace of heaven, preferred by thee, shaU 
receive thee**, the skies rejoicing; whether it please tiiee to 
wield the sceptre, or whether to ascend the flaming chariot 
of Phoebus, and with thy wandering fire to survey Sie earth, 
in no way alarmed at flie change of the sun®; by every 
Divinity will it be yielded imto tJbee, and to thy free choice 
will nature leave it what God thou shalt wish to be, where 
to estabhsh the sovereignty of the world. But do thou 
neither choose thy abode in the Arctic circle, nor where the 
sultry sky of the south behind us declines ; whence with 
thy star obliquely thou mayst look upon Eome'. If thou 

' The famine of Penuia) ver. 41. Ferusia was an ancient city of Etra- 
ria. 'L. Antonius^ the brother of the Triumvir, took refuge here, and was 
besieged by Augustus for several months, till he was compiled by famine to 
surrender. This lengthened siege gave occasion to that campaign being called 
'* Bellum Femsinum." 

' And the ttruggles qf MtUina) ver. 41. He alludes to the siege of 
Mutina, now Modena, in the years b.o. 44, 43. Decimus Brutus being be- 
sieged there by Marc Antony, the Consuls Hirtius and Fansa hastened to 
relieve him, and perished in battle under its walls. 

' Which rugged Leucadia overwhelmed) ver. 48. Beference is made to 
the sea fight at Actium near the isle of Leucas or Leucadia, off the coast of 
Acamania, in which Augustus defeated Antony and Cleopatra. 

* Servile ware beneath the burning JEtna) ver. 44. He alludes to the 
defeat of Seztus, the son of Fompey, in the Sicilian seas; where a vast number 
of slaves had ranged under his boimers. He was first defeated by Agrippa, 
the son-in-law of Augustus, off Mylae, and again off Naulochus, a seaport be- 
tween MylsB and Felorum in Sicily, b.c. 86. 

^ T?ie palace of heaven skaU receive thee) ver. 46. This is more abject 
flattery than we could expect from a Foet whose works breathe the intense 
spirit of liberty to be found in the latter books of this Foem. 

' Alarmed at the change qf the tun) ver. 49. He probably alludes to 
the disastrous result of Fhaeton guiding the chariot of the Sun, when the 
world was set in flames. Nero prided himself upon his skill as a charioteer, 
and not improbably the Foet intends here to flatter him on his weak point. 
As to the disaster of Phaeton, see the Metamorphoses of Ovid, at the com- 
mencement of the Second Book. 

^ Obliquely thou maytt look wpon Rome) ver. 55. Some of the Scho- 
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shonldst press upon one side of the boundless eether, the 
sky will be sensible of the burden^. Keep thy weight in 
the mid sphere of the balanced heavens ; may all that part 
of the ffither with sky serene be free from mUt, and may no 
douds interpose before Osesar. 

Then, arms laid aside, may the hmnan race consult its 
own good, and may all nations love one another; may Peace, 
sent throughout the world, keep close the iron thresholds^ 
of the warlike Janus. But to myself already art thou a 
Divinity ; and, if I, a bard, receive liiee in my breast, I could 
not wish to invoke the God who moves the mystic shrines 
of Cirrha^, and to withdraw Bacchus from Nysa\ SufEi- 
cient art thou to supply inspiration for Boman song. 

My design leads me^ to recount the causes of events so 
great, and a botmdless task is commenced upon ; what it 
was that impelled a frantic people to arms — what that 
drove away Peace from the world. The envious course of 
the Fates, and the denial to what is supreme to be of long 
duration ; the heavy fall, too, beneath a weight too great ; 
and Kome that could not support herself. So when, 
its structure dissolved, the last hour shall have closed so 
many ages of the imiverse, all things shall return once 
more to former chaos ; constellations shall rush on against 
mingled constellations ; fieiy stars shall fall into the deep ; 
earth shall refuse to extend her shores, and shall cast away 
the ocean ; Phoebe shall come into collision with her bro- 

liasts, &ncying that all this is said in irony, would have this word ' obliquum/ 
' sidelong/ or ' oblique,' to refer to the squiiit or cast observable in Nero's 
eye. There seems, however, no ground for this notion. 

* WiU be sensible of the burden) ver. 57. The same Scholiasts think 
that satirical allusion is here made to the &tness of Nero. 

' JTeep close tile iron thresholds) ver. 62. He alludes to the Temple of 
Janus, which was shut in time of peace. 

' The vufsiic sftarines <if drrha) ver. 64. Cirrha was a town of Phods, 
situate on Mount Parnassus, near Delphi, sacred to ApoUo, who is here re- 
ferred to. 

^ Withdraw Bacchus from Nysa) ver. 65. Nysa was the name of several 
cities sacred to Bacchus. One was in India, which is also supposed to have 
been called Dionysopolis. Another was in ^Ethiopia. The others were in 
Caria, Cappadoda, Thnice, and Bceotia. As the latter was, like Cyrrhay 
situate on Mount Parnassus, it is not improbable that it is the one here re- 
lerred to. 

' My design leads me) ver. 67. The Metamorphoses of Ovid begin with 
the same expression, '* fert animus." 
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ther, and, difidaaung to guide her two-horsed chariot in 
lits sideLoi^ ecMirse, will (^mand the day fcxr herself; aad 
ihib whole mechanism, discardaat, will ODO&iBe the ties of 
the muverse Tent asund^. 

Mighty thmgs fall of themselves; this limit to increase 
have the Deities ass^ed to a prosf^erous state. J^or yet to 
Hie advantage of any oiher nations does f ortame turn ha: 
hate against a people all-powier£all9yIand and by aea. Thou, 
Home, wast the cause of iJiy own woes, becoming the cammosi 
fffoperty of three masters^; the £Ktal compact^ too, for 
sway neyetr mtcceagfvUy entrusted to a number^ O ye, dis- 
astcously concordant, and blinded by desires too gre«ui; why 
does it please you to unite your strei^^lh and to share the 
vorld in conmum ? While the earth ahall suf^CMrt the sea, 
and the air the earth", and his kng courses shaU -whirl on 
Titan in his cariter^ and night shall succeed the day ihrough 
signs as many, no faith is there in partners in rule« and all 
power wHl be impatient of a shaiBC. 

And believe not any nations, nor let Ihe lexamples of 
iftis fetality be 8ou§(ht jbom afar; the rising walls of Borne 
■were steeped with a bzoiher*s bloods Nor was the earth 
^and the ocean then the reward of frenzy so great ; an humble 
jnetz^eat^ brought into coUision its lords. 

1 The conmum property qf three matlen) Ter. 85. ^e alliideB to the fint 
Triumyinte or compact secrafly niade 'between Pompey, Canr, and Craamg 
to ehan 4he Boman power between ibem. By thu armagement Pompey 
had Spain and A^ca, Craaans Syii% while Gsiar^f goYemment over Gfaul 
waa prolonged for fire yeaza. 

^ f%s fatxd eompcuHf too) <rer. 95, €. ''17ecimic[Tmm In tnrbasn miiii 
fendUt foedera regni T The meamng ie, ''The aovereign away divided among 
'aeveral, -fatal in ita oonaeqnencea, and a iStnag never aucoenfally done be- 
fore ;" the Bomana having hitherto, except in the diaaslzons times of Snlfai 
and Harins, been governed by the laws of ihe Bepublic, from Ike period 
when the kings ceaaed to reign. 

' 'And ^ air the eortft) ver. 90, 1. Ovid haa a wy similar paaaage in 
the Metamorphoses, B. i L 11. '*The earth ^duot aa yet hang in the 
anrronnding air, balanced by ita own weight.'' 

* Steeped wUh a hro0htj^t llood^ ver. 96. He allfidea to the death of 
l&emns, who, aooordSng to aome, was slain by the hand of his lirofher Bonm- 
fau; Ovid, however, in the Vasti, 3. iv. 1. 8B9, says, tbat he waa slain br 
«Cfeler, one of tiie foUowera of Bonralns. His ofifonce was ihe contempt wMch 
he dkphiyedin leaphiff over tiie walls of infisnt Bome. 

' An hwmltiU retrtax^ ver. 97. " Asylnm." — Under the name " asylnm,** h» 
-probably ailndes to -tiie whde of the spot on which Bome thenatood. Bomn- 
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The discordant eoadofd lasted £<»* a short tiaie; and peace 
there vas, Hurongh no mdiaation <^ the efaieftakit. For 
Cxassns, intezposittg, was the sole impediment to the des- 
tiaed war. Just as the narrow Isthmus^ which eleaves and 
barely divides Ihe two aeas, nor yet allows them to meet 
togeiher; if the earth were to withdraw, Ihe Ionian would 
di^ itscdf against the .^ean main; so, wh^i C^atssus, who 
kept asunder the ruthless arms of the ehieftaiuB, by a fate 
much to be deplored stained Assyrian CarrhsB^ with Latian 
Idood, ihe Parthian misforfcnnes let loose the frenzy of 
£ome. Mc»!ie, ye dese^oidaDtB of Arsaees^ was effected by 
you in that battile than you suppose; wil warfare you con- 
^iorred upon the con<|ttered. 

Hie swmy is cut asunder by the sword; and iiie foztones 
of a poweiful people, wMdh embiaee the sea, the land, the 
laiiole earth, bcook not two leaden. For Jiiiia, cut off by 
the luthless hand* tif ttie De9t]nie8^ bor« away to the 
shades below ^le taes of aUied blood, «ad. the marriage 

ha constitiited a gtoreikaBr the Tiber a place of refi^ for the daTW and 
fanmiaals of neigblMniDqg states, Ibat he might thereby augment the number 
id hif own*citizeiiB. In later times the £fyUai was wtJlad in. From a 
passage in the Fasti of Ovid, S. ii. L 67, it seems ftat, ranning down to the 
teaks of the Tiber, U skirted the Gapitolium. 

* JuH at Ae hmtow ItthmMt) yer. 101. He ^flodes to the Isthmus of 
Crorinlhy which oomiects Ae Pdoponnesiis with the main lan^, and has the 
Ionian Bea on the west, the iE&giean on the east 

^ StoMed Assyrian Carrhat) ver. lQ£i. OaanSm or Came, the Hanm flf 
fioriptDie^ was a city of Osro^e in Mesopotamia, not &r &om Bdessa. Cras- 
aos was alain in bailie there with the Parthiaas, B.o. 58. 

' Ye deseeudanU qf Artaca) t. lOB. The kings of Parthia were called 
.AfWMndK from Anaee% the lionnder (H the Parthian empue. He was a pe^ 
,«0B of obsonre origin^ and said to have been a mouitain robber. Abont 
250 sxi. he headed a revolt of the Parthians against Antiochns IL^ ^diich 
being Bnccesafiil« he became their first monarch. 

^ /«2m, cutoff hy the ruthkst ioacQ yer. IIS. Julia was the daughter of 
Julius Caesar by his wife Comelia, and his only child in marriage. She was 
betrothed to Senrilius Ccfio, but was married to Pompey, b.o. 59. She 
4liad BXi. 5i, and her on^ child, which some writers state to have been a 
aon, some a daagltiker^ died a few days after. Seneca says that Caesar was in 
3i^ainat the time of Julia's death. Though she was twenty-three yean 
.jFonnger than Pompey, she was devotedly attached to him, and received a 
«hodc which proyed &tal to her on believing him to have been slain in a 
jmpniar tmnnl'L 

* Qf ike Datmies) ver. 118. "Parcarmn." laterally, "of the Patcae." 
This was a name of the Fates or Pestinies, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 
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torches^, with direM omen, portentous of woe. But if the 
Fates had allowed thee a longer sojourn in life, thou alone 
hadst heen able to restrain on the one side the husband and 
on the other the parent, and, the sword dashed down, to join 
the armed hands, just as 4ihe Sabine women, interposing^, 
united the sons-izi-law with the fathers-in-law. By thy death. 
is friendship rent asunder, and license granted to the chief- 
tains to commence the warfare. The ambition of rivalry adds 
its spur. 

Thou, Magnus, art afiraid lest recent exploits should eclipse 
former triumphs, and the laiurels gained from the pirates should 
be eclipsed by^ the conquest of the Gauls ; thee, CcRsar, does 
the continuance of thy labours and thy experience gained by 
them now elevate, and Fortune* that cannot brook a second 
place. Neither can Csesar now endiure any one his superior, 
nor Pompey any one his equal. Who with the more justice took 
up arms it is not permitted us to know^; each one defenda^ 
himself with a mighty abettor ; the conquering cause was 
pleasing to the Gods, but the conquered one to Cato*. 

* And ike marriage torches) ver. 112. " Tadae" were the marriage torches 
borne before the bride when being led to her husband's house. By th^ 
use of the word *' feralia,'* he means that her marriage torch was ominously 
soon supplanted by the torch which lighted her funeral pile. 

^ As the Sabine toomen interposing) ver. 118. He lUludes to the reconci- 
liation effected by the Sabine women, who had been carried off by Bomulus 
and his Bomans, between their relatives and their husbands, when about to 
engage in mortal combat The story is prettily told by Ovid in the Fasti, 
S. iil 1. 201, et seq. — See the Translation in Bohn*s Classical Library, p. 97. 

' Laurels gainid from the pirates should be eclipsed by) ver. 122. He 
alludes to the victories of Caesar in Gfaul, and those gained by Pompey over 
the Cilician pirates^ who had swarmed in vast numbers in the Mediterra- 
nean, and whom Pompey had defeated with a fleet of 500 ships. The Poet 
alludes to the laurel crown with which Pompey would be graced when pro- 
ceeding in triumph to the Capitol. It may be here remarked that .the Poet 
throughout the work calls Pompey by his surname of ** Magnus." ' 

* And FoHune) ver. 124. " Fortuna." Caesar was in the habit of pay- 
ing especial veneration to the Goddess " Fortune." 

* Itis not permitted us to know) ver. 126. This passage does not at all 
correspond with the spirit in which the ktter books are written ; where eveiy 
possible invective as a tyrant and murderer is unsparingly lavished upon 
Caesar. It is not improbable that this book was written several years be- 
fore the latter ones, and while the Poet was still enjoying the fftvour of Nero. 

' But the centred om to Cato) ver. 128. This is a great compliment to 
Cato, who is made the hero of the Ninth Book. He was the great-grandson 
of Cato the Censor, and was doubtless the most virtaous of all the iUnttriouf 
Bomans of his day. 
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Nor did they meet on equal terms ; the one, with his 
jears tending downward to old age, and grown tranquil 
amid a long practice of the arts of peace \ had now in tran- 
quillity* forgotten the general ; and, an aspirant for fimie, 
had been wont to confer upon the puhlic many a largess^; 
solely to he wafted on hy the popular gales, and to exult 
in the applause of a theatre his own^; not to recruit his 
strength afresh, and principally to rely upon his former suc- 
cesses. There stood the shadow of a glorious name^ : just 
as the lofty oak, in a fertile field, which hears the spoils* of 
an ancient people and the consecrated gifts of chieftains, now 
no longer standing fast hy its firm roots, is fixed hy its own 
weight ; and sending forth its hared hranches into the air, 
with its trunk, and not its leaves, forms a shade ; and al- 
though it threatens to fall at the first eastern hlast, and 
trees so many around it lift themselves with firmly-rooted 
strength, still it alone is venerated. 

But in Caesar not only was there a name as great, and 
the fame of the general; but a valour that knew not how to 
rest in one place, and a shame onljfeU at not conquering in 

^ Of the arU of peace) ver. 130. "Togae." Literally "of the toga." 
Tliis was the robe or gown worn by the Eonum citiienB in domestic life. 

* In tranquiUUy forgotten ike general) rer. 181. Pompey triumphed 
over Hithridates b^o. 62, sinee which time, for a period of fourteen years, 
lie had been unused to active warfiure. He was only six years older than 
CsBsar. 

' To confer many a targets) ver. 133. " Dare multa." By the word 
"dare" he alludes to the largesses of com which Pompey plentifully bestowed 
on the Soman populace, and the gladiatorial shows which he exhibited. 

* Applause of a IheaAre hit own) rer. 188. He alludes to the theatre 
which Pompey built at Borne. It was the first one of stone there erected^ 
and was large enough to accommodate 40,000 spectators. It was built 
in the Campus Martins, on the model of one at Mytilene, in the isle of 
Lesbos. It was opened with scenic representations, gladiatorial combats^ 
and fights of wild beasts. Five hundred lions were killed, and eighteen ele- 
phants were hunted, and a rhinoceros exhibited for the first time. 

^ Stood the sliadow of a ghriout name) rer. 135. The Poet probably 
alludes here to Pompey's title or surname of ** Magnus," or " Great/' which 
was given to him by the Roman people after he had conquered Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Hiarbas in Sicily. Plutarch informs us that Pompey did 
not use that name himself till he was appointed to the command against Ser- 
tonus in Spain. 

* l%at bears the spoilt) ver. 187. He compares Pompey, enriched with 
the spoil of nations and the rewards of his fellow-citizens, to an oak, upon 
which a trophy has been erected composed of spoils and gifts. 
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mr. Fierce and unrestEained ; readif to lead luB txoops 
whklier hope and whitber vengeance should summoD, and 
never to spare fleahmg his sword ; to pi^ess on his own 
adTanta^s, to rely <m the favour of the Deiiy; bearing 
down whatever opposed himself as he sought the susuait» 
and rejoicing annd rain to have made his way. 

Just as the lightning forced by jUie winds through the 
douds fiafihes fori^ii with the echoes of the riven ether and 
with a crash throughout the ludverse, and overwhelms the 
light of day, and terrifies th<y alarmed nations* ilawil^ng the 
eyes with its sidelong flame. It rages i^gainst temples its 
own^ ; and, no matter impeding its goii^ fordi, both fall- 
ing, it sends vast» and returning, vast devastation far and 
wide, and collects again its scattered fires. 

These were the motives secretly existing with the chief- 
tains ; but there were public grounds for tl^ warfare, which 
have ever overwhelmed m^ty natioais. For when, the 
w<»:ld subdued, Fortune int^uced wealth too great, and 
the manners gave way before prosperity, and booty and 
the spoils of tbe enemy induced luxurious habits ; no mo- 
deration was there in gold or in houses ; hunger, too, dis- 
dained the tables of fiirmer times ; dresses hardly suitable 
for the matrons to wear, the males seised hold upon*; po- 
verty firuitful in men' was shunned; and that was fetched 
from the entam eortii by means of nduch each nation fedls. 
Then did they join the lengthened boundaries of the fi^ds, 
and the extended lands once turned up by the liard plou^- 
share (^ GamiUns^ and which had submitted to tiie 
ancient mattodis of the C1irii^ lay fiur send wide beneath 
die charge of busbandmen unknown to their employers. 

^ AgouMi iemfita dt Mm) vcc. IfifiL He meaia that ai the lightningB 
n§t amid the doudi and the air, their ova nalm^ jo Csenr displayed hk 
warlike finy amooig Ini ewn fsShamtaiauiaM. 

* The maUa niatd hM i^BMm) ^er. 164. Be probably allndee to flie me 
«( "mnltitia,^* eertaia Hun gaimenti and ailken tezturei which had been 
jBBontly introduced into Sonw. 

* iV»«^«aia«n)¥ecl6fi. "VsnnniL" Intheiaeaie of "manly apiriti.'' 
« PUm^itham iff CkunOku) iwr. 168. fie alltidef to JH, Punus Qamians, 

the Bomon Dietatec^ who wai aaid to liave been taken item the plough to 
lead hie fellow-citisens agaanrt the enemy. He died of the plague, B.a 365. 
' Muttoeh ^ dtf Oiirit) ver. 169. He aUndes to Uarina Curins Dentatiu, 
-wikn hald the OoDH^ehip with P. ComeliiiB Kufinii, and enabled the Bo- 
mans to withstand J^ridmf, and tnamphed over the Bamnitps. When their 
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This ima not the people whom truiquil peace might 
wmi, -wiiom its oim libeitjr might satid^ with anas un- 
siOYed. Thence aroie rea/Stj broik, and the contemptible 
wickedness which poverty could prompt; and the great 
hoBOir^ and one -wor^j to be sought with the awoxd, to have 
jbeen able to do more than oine*8 own countij; might, 
ttoo, waa tiae measure of ri^t ; hence laws and decrees 
cf the people^ constrained, and Tribmie6CQn£[nmding their 
t^bis wilih CoKisuls. Hence the Faaces ' anatched up at 
ft price, and the populace itself the vendor <^ its own 
^plaiise, and cflnyassing fiital to the eify, bringing round 
the annual contests on the yenal Plain of Mars^; hence 
devouring usury, md int^est greedy for each moment, 
and credit d^sikesa, and warfare profitable to the many ^. 

Now had Gffiiar in his course^ passed the icy Alps, and 
xevolved in his mmd the vast commotiam and the future 
war. When he had arrived at the waves of the little Eubi- 
caa.% Hie mi^b^ ims^e of his tremhling country distinctly 
df^^earad to 'tibe dbiefitaan in the dorkneasof the ni^tbear- 

awbiMiidnn -mmt wiUi'tiieinlentiaii ckf Isibingluav liiej loimd liimst work 
IB ha§ field, tnd m sniwer to ^ir MlicitBtiQiii, hetold than that lie wcndd 
dailMrtie tbe «dar «f ihe ikb tiun be xidi JuukI^ and that, UTiaciUe mthe 
SfHd^ beeoDUjiet awtfonqnered by mmtj. He died a-q. ^70. 

' Zmm mmd dm<m vf iUpeifk) -mk. 176. At Some tke << leges,'' or 
'^lans" won anmred byihe Seoste ; vliile tbe " pleUeoite," or *' deeraet 
of the peoffe," wore paaMd at the '^ Oonitia TuSkmkk," tm neetingi of the 
4cibe^4nthei«aidMBiif alEdbane. 



' Bmmsike Fm^ ime. VIB. ''SSmom.* Theee, whicli wenfoimed of a 
Iniiidle of ledf indeiiDg «a a»^ wefe the fiu^gina nf the Caanlar dignity; 
jmd the W4ad k hfUfguSafHHj wed te denote die^fioe ltiel£ Xduan beie al- 
Jodee to the eemq^Mid veul aannen of the fionun ipeople at tbu period. 

* TietmmL Plain ^ Man) ver. 180. fie allades to the eleotiou of the 
JUaaan magwtwtet in the Canpoa Maztina at Baaa, and the ijatem of hn- 
Imbtj by whiflh the wffiigea ef the people wen pnrdiaied. 

* Jhr^fiitU>U to iUmamy) vor. 142. S^heee, name^, who had mthiag to loie. 
' aaBMrM»JbM«MirM)TeE.18fiL OnhiiB»rehfriB&€taal to Italy. 

' The waves qf ihe Uttle RMeon) ver. 185. Ihia yum a amall ri^er be- 
Iween CaBMBma and AominuB^ in 4he aoxlh of Italy* fiUling into the 
Adriatie. Itwaa theandeDtbaMidaryflf Qaid» which wia rmwi^a prwrince. 
It if aaid to have reoeiTed iti namefinn &e led (nibri) itonea with which 
it abounded. H is nnoertain whether it was ihe itnaai adled Lua, or that 
named Pisatello at ihe pnaeniday. It ia said that on the bank of this river 
JtjMUar waa placed by a daocee of the Senate^ with an inaorzptien importing 
that whoever shoold pais in acms into the fioman territory wonld be deemed 
an enemy to the state. 
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ing marks of extreme sadness on her features, letting loose 
the white hair from her tower-hearing head, with her long 
locks dishevelled, standing with her arms all hare, and 
uttering these words, mingled with sighs : 

" Whither beyond this do you proceed ? Whither, ye men, 
do you bear my standards? If rightfully you come, if as 
citizens, thus far you may. " Then did horror smite the limbs 
of the chieftain, his hair stood on end, and a languor that 
checked his coiKse withheld his steps on the verge of the 
bank. Soon he exclaims, " O Thunderer, who dost look 
down^ upon the walls of liie mighty cily from the Tarpeian 
rock, and ye Phrygian Penates of the Julian race'*, ye se- 
cret mysteries, too, of Quirinus borne away^ and Jove 
of Latium, who dost reside in lofty Alba*, and ye Vestal 
hearths *, and thou, O Kome, equal to a supreme Deity, favour 
my designs ! With no fetal arms am I pursuing thee ; lo ! 

* Thunderer, who doH look down) ver. 196. He alludes to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, whose temple was on the Gapitoline hill, a part of which was called 
the Tarpeian rock, from the virgin Tarpeia, who was killed and buried there. 

^ Phrygian Penates of the Julian race) ver. 197. -ffineas rescued his 
Penates or household gods from the flames ef Troy, the capital of Phrygia. 
Ascanius or lulus, his son, was said to have been the ancestor of the Julian 
&mily, of which Julius Caesar was a member. Jupiter had a temple, which 
was built on the mountain of Alba by Ascanius, and was there worshipped 
under the name of Jupiter Latialis. The holy fire sacred to Vesta was 
first preserved there, until it was removed from Alba to Bome by Numa. 

' Mysteries qf Quirimts home away) ver. 197. Quirinus was a name of 
Bomulus, derived, according to Bionysius of Halicamassns, from the Sabine 
language. Some suppose it to have originated in the Sabine word " curis," a 
spear. Lucan here alludes to the mysterious manner in which Bomulus dis- 
appeared. It is not improbable tluit he was slain by his nobles, and that 
through their agent Julius Proculus they spread the report that he had been 
taken up to heaven. In the Fasti of Ovid, B. ii. 1. 505, he is represented 
as saying, " Forbid the Quirites to lament, and let them not offend my 
6kMihead with their tears. Let them offer me frankincense, and let the 
multitude pay adoration to Quirinus, their new God, and let them practise 
my fftther's arts and warfiire." 

* Who dost reside in IqftyAlba) ver. 198. Alba Longa was said to be 
the most ancient town in Latium, and to have been founded by Ascanius, 
the son of iBneas. It derived its name of Longa from its extending in a 
long line down the Alban mount toward the Alban Uke. It was totidly de- 
stroyed by Tullus Hostilius, and its inhabitants were removed to Bome. 

^ And ye Vestal hearths) ver. 199. He alludes to the sacred fire which 
was tended by the Vestal viigins in the Temple of Vesta, said to have 
been brought from Troy by 2neas. 
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here am I, Csesar, the conqueror by land and by sea, every- 
where (if only it is permitted me) thine own soldier even 
still. He will it be, he the guilty one, who shall make 
me thy foe ! " 

Then did he end the respite from the warfare, and swiftly 
bore the standards through the swoUen stream. Just as when 
in the parched plains of sultry Libya a lion, his enemy 
perceived at hand, crouches undecided imtil he collects all 
his fuiy ; soon as he has aroused himself by the lashings 
of his infuriate tail, and has raised his mane erect, and 
from his vast throat the loud roar re-echoes ; then, if the 
light lance of the Moor, hurled, pierces him, or the hunt- 
ing spears, enter his broad chest, amid the weapons, 
careless of wounds so great, he rushes on. 

From a small spring rises the ruddy Kubicon, and, 
■when fervid summer glows, is impelled with humble waves, 
and through the lowly vales it creeps along, and, a fixed 
boundary, separates from the Aiisonian husbandmen the 
Gallic fields. At that time winter^ gave it strength, and 
now the showery Cynthia with her blunted horn for the 
third time^ had swollen the waves, and the Alps were 
thawed by the watery blasts of the eastern breeze. First 
of all the charger^ is opposed obliquely to the stream, to 
bear the brunt of the floods ; then the rest of the throng 
bursts through the pliant waves of the river, now broken in 
its course, across the easy ford. When Csesar, the stream 
surmounted, reached the opposite banks, and stood upon 
the forbidden fields of Hesperia ; " Here," said he, " here do 
I leave peace, and the violated laws behind ; thee. Fortune, 
do I follow ; henceforth, far hence be treaties ! The Desti- 
nies have we trusted ; War as our umpire we must adopt." 

Thus having said, the active leader in the shades of 
night hurries on his troops, and swifter than the hurled 

* At that time winter) yer. 217. Csesar passed the Bubicon at the end of 
the month of January. 

* With her blunted horn for the third time) ver. 218. " Tertia Cynthia'' is 
probably the third night after the change of the moon. The passage seems to 
mean that it had rained three nights (and probably days) successively. 

* The charffer) ver. 220. ** Sonipes," " sounding hoof," is the name gene- 
Tally Hied by Lucan when he speaks of the charger or wa^horse. 
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charge of the Balearic srliBg^, and the arrow^ shot 
behind the back of the Parthian ; and threatening he swp- 
prises Ariminmn®. Lucifer left behind, tiie stars fled 
from the fires of the sun, and now arose the day doomed 
to behold the first outbreak of the war. Whether by the 
will of the Gods, or whether the murky sooTlh wind im- 
pelled them, clouds obscured the saddened li^t. When in 
the captured Forum the soldier halted, commanded to pitch 
his standard, the clash of clarions and the clang of trum- 
pets sounded the ill-omened signals* together with the* 
hoarse-sounding horn. The rest of the people was broken, 
and, aroused from their beds, the youth snatched down the 
arms fiixed up near the hallowed Penates, which a pro^ 
longed peace stiU afforded ; they laid hold of shields decaying 
with the frames now bare, and darts with blunted points, 
and swords rough with the cankering of swarthy rust. 

When the well-known eagles glittered, and the Bomaa 
standards, and Osesar moimted alofk was beheld in the 
midst of the ranks, they grew chilled with alarm, icy dread 
bound fast their limbs, and they revolved these silent 
complaints within their speechless breasts : — " O walls iH 
founded, these, with the Gauls for their nei^bours * ! O w<dls 

^ Of the BcUecmc sling) ver. 229. Th« Baleares irere lalaDdfl in the Me- 
diterranean, off the coaat of Spain, and were called ** Major" and ** Minor;'* 
-whence their present names Majorca and Minorca. Their inhabitants were 
noted for their great skill in the nse of the sling, and weremnch employed in 
the Boman and Carthaginian armies. 

^ The arrow) yer. 230. The Parthians were £simed foe the dexterity 
with which they nsed the bow when retreating on horseback at the swifkert 
speed. 

^ He surprises Arim.in.wm) ver. 231. Ariminmn, now called Eimini, was a 
city of ITmbria, on the coast of the Adriatic ; about nine mSes south of the 
Eubicon. The Via Flaminia and the Yia iEmilia led to it from Borne. 
Caesar took possession of it immediately after passing the Bubieon, as being 
a spot from which he could conveniently direct his operations against Etruna 
and Ficenum. Caesar informs us in his account of the Civil War, B. i., c. 8, 
that he took possession of this place with the 13th legion, and that here he 
met the Tribunes who had fled to him from Bome for protection. 

* The ill-ommed signals) ver. 238. Because sounding the note of civil 
war. 

* The Gauls for their neighbours) ver. 248. Ariminum was originally inha- 
bited by the Umbrians, then by the Senonian Oauls, who were expelled by 
the Bomans in the year B.o. 268^ when it was colonized from Bome. 
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eoademzied to a hi^less site ! Profomid peace and trsafuil 
repose is there tiiroughoat all nations, we are the prey and the 
fiiBt encampment for tliese ihvs firenzied. Far better, For- 
tune, wouldst thou hare afforded an abode in an eastern 
clime, and imder the icy north, and wandering abodes^, 
rather than to have to protect the threshold of Latium. We 
were the first to behold the commotions of the Senones', 
the Cimb^ian^ too, rushing on, and the hosts of Libya*, 
and the career of the Teutonic rage. As oft as Fortune 
aims a blow at Home, this is the pass£^e for the warfare." 

Thus with a secret sigh apoke each, not venturing to ex- 
press his alarm aloud ; no roice was entrusted to anguish ; 
but in the same degree in which, when the winter keeps in 
the birds, the fields are silent, and the mid ocean without a 
murmur is still, thus profound was the silence. Light has 
now dispelled the cold shades of night; lo! ihe Fates sup- 
ply to Ms wavering mind the torches of war and induce- 
ments ^OYoking to battle, and rend asunder all the pauses 
of moderation ; Fortune struggles that the movements of 
the chieftain shall be justified, and discovers pretexts for 
his arms. 

^ And wwndering abodes) "fei. 253. He alludes titlker to the wander- 
ing life of the Kumidian tribes or of the Scythians, who were said to move 
frna place to plaee, and to live in waggons. 

' The commotions qf ike Senones) rer. 264. The Senonian Ganli were 
originally from Qallia LngdnnensiB, dwelling near the Sequana or Seine. A 
part of their people passed into Italy by way of the Alps about b.o. 400, 
and penetrating to the south, they took up their abode on the borders of the 
Adriatic, after expelling the Umbrians. Marehing against Rome they took 
aU the City except the Capitol, b.o. 390. They were finally subdued by the 
^EUnnans, and the greater part of them destroyed by the Consnl Dolabella, B.a 
283. Of course Ariminum, being at the yery rerge of Italy, wonld be ex- 
posed to their first attacks; 

^ The Cimbrian, too) rer. 254. The Cimbri are supposed to have originally 
inhabited the Chersonesus Cimbrica, or Jutland. Migrating south with the 
Teuton! and Ambrones, they overran Gaul, which they ravaged in all direc- 
tions. They repulsed several R(Hnan armies with great slaughter, but were ulti- 
mately defeated by Caius Marine near Aquae Sextise (now Aix) in Ghiul, and 
by Marius and Catulus at the battle of Campi Baudii, near Verona, b.o. 101. 

* And the hosts of Libya) ver. 256. Under the name of " Mars Libyes" 
he alludes to the Funic wars ; in the second of which Ariminnm phiyed a 
distinguished part. In the year B.a 218 Sempronius directed his legions 
iUther in order to oppose Hannibal in Cisalpine Gaul ; and throughout that 
war it was one of the points to which the greatest importance was attached 
from its commanding position. 
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The threatening Senate, the law violated, expelled from 
the divided city the differing Tribunes \ the Gracchi being 
thrown in their teeth ^. These now repairing to the stand- 
ards of the chieftain moving onward and in their vicinity, 
the daring Curio, with his venal tongue \ accompanies ; a 
voice that once was the people's, and that had dared to 
defend hberty, and to place armed potentates on a level 
with the lower classes *. 

And when he beheld the chieftain revolving his various 
cares in his breast, he said, "While, Caesar, thy party 
could be aided by my voice, although against the will of 
the Senate, then did we prolong thy rule \ so long as I had 

> Expelled the differing Tribunes) ver. 266. Caesar offered to lay down 
his command if Pompey would do the same ; but the party of the latter 
would listen to no proposals for an accommodation. Quintus Cassius Longi- 
nus, and Marc Antony, the Tribunes of the people, yentured to speak 
boldly in behalf of Caesar, but were yiolently censured by the Consuls 
Marcellus and Lentulus, who reminded them very significantly of the con- 
duct and &te of the Gracchi, and threatened them with a similar end ; on 
which they escaped from the city by night, disguised like slaves, and fled to 
Caesar at Ariminum. This the Poet considers to be unfortunate, inasmuch 
as it would consequently appear that Caesar marched towards Rome for no 
other reason than to preserve the privileges of the Tribunes, and to support 
the laws of his country. 

' The OraccM being thrown in their teeth) ver. 267. Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus devoted their public career to asserting the rights of the Plebeians 
against the Patricians of Rome, for which reason their names became by- 
words for sedition and violence. They both met with violent deaths at 
different periods. 

* The daring Curio, with hie v&nal tongue) ver. 269. C. Scribonius Curio 
was an orator of great natural talents. He first belonged to the party of 
Pompey; but ha^ong run deeply into debt, he abandoned him and joined 
Caesar, on the understanding that he would pay off all his liabilities. When 
the Senate demanded that Caesar should lay down his command beforo coming 
into the city, Curio proposed that Pompey should do the same. While he 
was opposing the party of Pompey in the Senate, the year of his Tribune- 
ship came to a close, and, fearing for his own safety, he fled horn the city 
and joined Caesar at Ariminum ; or, according to some, at Bavenna. 

* On a level vnih the lower classes) ver. 271. By his eloquence he was 
able to counteract the ambition of great men, and to reduce them to a private 
station. It is supposed by some that Curio is the person referred to by Virgil 
in the sixth Book of the ^neid, in the famous words, " Vendidit hie auro pa- 
triam." " This man sold his country for gold." 

^ Then did we prolong ihy rule) ver. 275. He takes to himself the 
eredit of having obtained for Caesar a prolongation of his government o£ 
Qaul for another five years. 
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the liberty to occupy the Bostra^, and to bring over to thee 
the wayering Quirites. But after the laws, coerced by war- 
fare, were dumb, we were driven from our paternal homes, 
and of our own accord we endured exile ; *t is thy victory will 
make us citizens ogam. While, strengthened with no 
support, the factions are stM in doubt, away with delay ! it 
always injures men prepared to procrastinate. Equal labours 
and anxieties are being sought for a greater reward'. Gaul 
has kept thee engaged in war for twice five years ^, a portion 
of the earth how tniling ! If with a happy result thou hast 
fought a few battles, Bome for thee will subdue the world "^I 
" Now neither does the procession of the lengthened 
triumph^ receive thee returning, nor does the Capitol 
demand the consecrated laurels. Cankering envy denies 
thee everything; and hardly wilt thou escape with im- 
punity having subdued the foe ; it is the determination of 
the son-in-law to deprive the father-in-law* of the sway. 
Thou canst not share the earth ; idone thou mayst pos- 
sess it." 

' To occuj^y the Rostra) ver. 276. " Rostra,'* or « The Beaks,** was the 
name given to the stage in the Foram at Bome, from which the Orators 
addressed the populace. It was so called from hating been adorned with 
the ''rostra," or ** beaks ** of the ships of war taken from the Antiates. The 
Eostra were transferred by Julius Cssar to another part of the Forum, from 
which time the spot where the ancient Bostra had stood was called " Bostra 
Vetera,** while the other was styled the " Bostra Noya,** or " Bostra Julia.** 

' Are sought for a greater reward) ver. 282. Meaning, " The risk and 
labour are equal to those you encountered in the Gallic war, but the reward 
will be far greater.** 

' For twice Jive years) ver. 288. " Gteminis lustris.'* The original mean- 
ing of the word " lustrum '* (which was derived from " luo/* " to cleanse/' 
or '' atone ibr,'*) was, " a purifying sacrifice," offered in behalf of the whole 
people by one of the Censors, after finishing the census or review of the 
Bofaian people, at the end of every five years, or four years according to 
the Julian Calendar. The Gallic campaigns of Caesar extended over a 
period of ten years. ^ 

* Rome for thee will subdtte the world) ver. 286. That is to say, " in 
conquering Bome yon will have conquered the world.'* 

' Proeesdon of the lengthened tritimph) ver. 286. He alludes to the un- 
just refusal which Caesar had met with when he demanded a triumph for his 
conquests in QauL 

• The sonrin-law to deprive the father-in-law) ver. 289. Throughout his 
poem, Lucan generally styles Caesar " socer," " the father-in-law," and 
Pompey " gener," " the son-in-law,'* relatively to each other. The marriage 
of Pompey to Julia, the daughter of Caesar, has been previously referred to. 
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After be had thus spoken, and had «ronsed in him, 
though eager already for tdie war, nmch. anger stiB^ and had 
inflamed the chieftain, in the same degree as die Elean 
oonrser is urged on by the shouts \ althou^ the starting 
place now dosed ^, he struggles againat the door, and head- 
long loosens the bolts. Forthwitibi he summons the armed 
maniples ^ to the standards, and when, the multitudes collect- 
ing, he has well calmed their hnnying tumultuousness, with 
biR countenance and his right hand he enjoins silence : 

** O companions in war ! "he exdaims, ^' who together with 
me have experienced the thousand hazards of battle, now 
in the tenth year that you have conquered, has your blood, 
shed in the regions of the north, deserved this, and wounds 
and death, and winters passed at the foot of the Alps? 
Not otherwise is Borne canyulsed by the vast tumultuous 
prepaxations for war, than if the Punic Hannibal were de- 
.scending from the Alps. Wrtii stout recruits the cohorts 
are being filled; for iSie fleet every forest is falling; and 
both by sea and by land is Ceesar ordered to be expelled. 
What,, if my standards had lain prostrate in adverse war- 
fare, and if the fierce nations of the Gauls had been rushing 
elose on our backs ? Now, when Fortune acts with me in 
prospering circumstances, and the Gods are summoning us 
to the mastery, we are challenged. Let birn come to the 
war, the diieftadn, enfeebled by prolonged peace ^ with his 
soldiery so hastily levied, his toga-dad partisans, too, and 

* Elean courser it urged on by the shouts) ver. 294. fie alludes to the 
coonen in the chariot raees at the Olympic games, which -were oelebiated 
in the territory of Elis, in the Pdopannesas. 

* The starting plaee dosed) yer. 295. The ''carceres" weze yanlts at the 
end of the raee-oonxse, closed by gates cf open woodwork, which, on the 
aignal being given, were shoiiiltaneonsly opened by the aid of m&a. *and 
ropes, and the chariots came forth, ready for starting. The '' caroeres " weie 
£utened with " repagula," " bars " or " bolts." 

' Summons the armed maniples) tct. 296. In the early times of the 
Soman state a bundle of hay on tbwB end of a pole serred the Boman army 
fys the purposes of a standard. To each troop of a hundred men, a " mani- 
pulns," or '' wisp " of hay (so called from ** manum implere," ** to fill the 
hand," as forming a handful), was assigned as a standard, and hence in time 
the company itself obtained the name of *^manipu]QS," and the soldier, as a 
member of it, was called '* manipularis." 

* The chieftain, enfeebled by prolonged peace) ver. 811. He alludes to 
Fompey, in recent years grown umsed to waifiun. 
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ilie loquAcions Matv^llBS^, the €aAm as well, mere idle 
Barnes ^ Will, foraootii, men £nim a£Kr' and purchased 
dqpendaDtB slill associate Pompey widi the sway for years 
80 maay ? Is he to be guidiag the tnumphal chajiot, his 
years not yet permitting it^? Is he never to resign the 
honors wMch ha has once usurped? Why need I now 
eon^lain of the £elds ]^beed undra restraint^ throughout 
&e whole earth, and how that starvation at his command has 
become his slave ? Who does not know how the camp has 
been int^mingled with the tremblmg Forum? When the 
swords ominously threatening surrounded the terrified judg- 
ment seat^ with an unwonted array, and, the soldieiy pre- 
suming to burs^ in upon the midst of the legal proceedings, 

^ The loqyacicmt Marcdlut) ver. 318. C. daiidios Marcellns ia re- 
feired to, who, when CodsuI, together with his colleague, Cornelias Len- 
tnliu, distiDguished himself by his fierce animosity against Caesar. He 
appears to have been a person of slender abilities, and a tool in the hands of 
the partisans of Pompey. Jndgiag from the present passage, he was probably 
Boted for his garrulity. It is supposed that he perished in die Civil War. 

' The CcUos, at weU, mere idle names) yer. 313u The plural number is 
nied here as a contemptuous mode of erpression. M. Poccius Cato was 
the only one of the famUy who was distinguished at this period. 

^ Men, from n^ar) yer. 314. Cortius thinks that the word *' extremi " 
lefers to the " lowest," or ** dregs" of the people. It is more probable that it 
alludes to persons or nations from a distance, as Fompey had gained yictories 
and sub^i^d nations in %ain, Africa, Asia Minor, and other parts of the 
■world. •'■ , 

* HU years not yet permiUMig tt) ver. 316. According to the laws of 
Borne, a general was not allowed to enjoy a triumph till he had arrived at 
his thirtieth year. Pompey having conquered Hiarbas, King of Numidia^ 
who had espoused the cause of Cn. Domitius Ahem^iarbus, the Mariaa 
leader, obtained a triumph before he had attained his twenty-fifth year. 

* Fields placed wnder restraint) ver. 318. We are informed by Cicero, 
in hia Epistles to Atticus, and by Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, that 
hy a law passed for the purpose, the whole power of importing com was 
entrusted to Pompey for five years; and Plutarch states that it was asserted 
by Clodius that the law was not made by reason of the scarcity of com, 
])ut that the scarcity of com was made that it might give rise to a law to 
invest Pompey with a power almost supreme. Pompey was accused of 
Wing, by his agents, used under-hand means to create tins scarcity. 

* Surrounded the terrified judgment seat) ver. 321. He alludes to the 
conduct of Pompey, on the occasion when T. Annius Papianus Milo waa 
accused of the murder of Clodius, and defended by Cicero, who then pro- 
iiounced his oration pro Milone, or rather a part of it, as, being intimi- 
dated, he forgot a large portion of what he had intended to say in fiivour 
of his client Pompey was then the sole Consul, and to prevent &e tumults 

c 2 
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the standards of Pompey closed around the accused Milo. 
Now, too, lest an old age spent in privacy should await him 
in his feebleness, he is preparing for contests accursed, 
accustomed to civil war&re, and, trained by crimes, to 
surpass his master Sulla ^. And as the fierce tigers never 
lay aside their fury, which, in the Hyrcanian forest^ while 
they haunted the lairs of tiieir dams, the blood deep-drawn 
of the slain herds has nurtured ; so too, Magnus, dQes thy 
thirst survive to thee accustomed to lick the sword of Sulla. 
Once received within the lips, no blood allows the polluted 
jaws to become satiated. Still, what end will power meet 
with, thus prolonged? What limit is there to crimes? At 
least, dishonorable man, let this Sulla of thine teach thee' 
now to dismount from this supreme sway. Shall then, after 
the wandering Cilicians^ and the Pontic battles of the ex- 
hausted monarch^, with difficulty ended through barbarian 

that were tlireatened by the friends of GIodiuB, he lined the Forum and the 
snrroimding hilU with soldiers. This was contrary to law, and though 
Pompey aided the prosecution of Milo, Caesar is made to insinuate, in the 
present speech, that it was done to protect him ; whereas, in idl probability^ 
Pompey acted thus solely with the view of maintaining the public peace. 
Hilo was condemned, and retired in exile to Massilia or Marseilles. 

* To mrpoM hit mcttter Sulla) ver. 826. Pompey was one of the most 
successful legates of the Dictator Sulla^ in the latter part of the civil wars 
against the Marian fection. He mairied Emilia, the step-daughter of Sulla, 
haying put away his wife, Antistia, fbr that purpose. 

^ In the ffyvcanian Jbrett) vet, 828. The Hyrcanian forest was situate 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea. It was said to be the haunt of numerous 
panthers, leopards, and tigers, to which reference is here made. The country 
of Hyrcania flourished most under the Parthian kings, who often resided 
there during the summer. 

* Let this SuUa qf thine teach thee) ver. 835. He alludes to the retire* 
ment of Sulla from public life, who, at the age of sixty, resigned the Dic- 
tatorship, and retired to the town of Puteoli. 

* Jjier the wandering CSUdans) ver. 836. The pirates are alluded to, 
who were conquered by Pompey, and whose strongholds were on the coast 
of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. 

^ The Pontic hatUet of the exhausted monarch) ver. 886. He alludes to 
the death of Mithridates, king of Pontus, who waged war with the Romans 
for a period of forty years. Having received many overthrows from Sulla 
and LucuUus, he was ultimately conquered by Pompey. Being closely be- 
sieged in a fortress by his son Phamaces, he attempted to poison himself, 
but from his previous contmued use of antidotes, he was unable to do so ; 
on which he fell on his sword and perished. In the next line Caesar refers 
to the protracted lei^^ of this war. 
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poison, OflBsar be granted to Pompey as a last province, 
because, commanded to lay down my conquering eagles, I 
did not obey? If from myself the reward of my labours 
is torn away, to these, at least, let the rewards of their 
prolonged service be granted, though not with their general ; 
under some leader, whoever he is, let these troops enjoy 
their triumph. Whither, after the wars, shall pallid old age 
betake itself? What settlement is there to be for those 
who have served their time ? What lands shall be granted ^ 
for our veterans to plough^ ? What walls for the invalided ? 
Or, Magnus, shall pirates, in preference, become the settlers ^ ? 
Victorious already, raise, raise your standards ; the might we 
must employ, wMch we have acquired ; to him who wields 
arms does he surrender everything who refuses what is his 
due. The Deities, too, will not forsake us ; for neither is 
plunder nor sovereignty sought by my arms ; we are tear- 
ing away its tyrants* from a City ready to be enslaved." 

Thus he speaks ; but the hesitating ranks mutter among 
themselves words of indecision in whispers far from dis- 
tinct ; duty and their paternal Penates check their feelings 
although rendered fierce with carnage, and their swelling 
spirits; but through ruthless love of the sword and 
dread of their general, they are brought back. Then 
Lselius, who held the rank* of first centurion, and wore the 

* What lands thaU he granUcC) yer. 344. The ''emeriti'' in the 
Boman armies were those who had served for the stipulated time, and were 
entitled to immunity for the future. 

' For our veterafu to j^lough) ver. 345. When an "emeritus" was induced 
to continue in the service, either from attachment to his general, or from hopes 
of promotion, he was called ''veteranus." When the " emeriti" retired from 
the service, it was usual to bestow on them grants of the public land. 

^ Pirates, in jtrefennce, become the settlers) ver. 346. He refers to the 
manner in which Pompey disposed of the Cilician pirates after he had con- 
quered tbem ; some of whom he distributed among the cities of Cilicia, and 
many were settled at Soli, on the Cicilian coast, which had lately been 
depopulated by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and which was thenceforth 
called Pompeiopolis. Others received grants of land at Dymae, in Achaia, 
others in Calabria. 

* We are tearing away its tyrants) ver. 351. He probably alludes here 
to the sons of Pompey, as well as their &ther. 

' Ladiits, who held the rank) ver. 357. Lselius was the ** primipilus," or 
" first centurion " of the thirteenth legion. The '' primipilus " commanded 
the first maniple of the " Triarii," and was next in rank to the military 
Tribunes. In his charge was the eagle of the legion, which, perhaps, is here 
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iusigma of the d^eoration won in serne6\ tbe oak Hast 
bespoke the reward for saving a (ntizal^ ex^aimed : 

"If it IS lawful, greatest guardian of the Boman fame, 
and if it is allowed to ntter the acecnte of truth — that m 
patience so long endtning has withheld Ihy might, do we 
complain. Was it Ihat confidence in us was wanting to thee? 
So long as the warm blood imparts motion to these breath- 
ing bodies, and so long as stalwart amis hove m!i^t tohua^ 
the jayelin, wilt thou be submitting to the degeneratearts of 
peace ^ and the sovereign sway of the Senate ? Is it so veiy 
dreadful ta prove the conqueror in crv3 war? Come, lead vs 
amid the tribes of Scythia, amid the inhospitable shores of 
Syrtis*, amid the sultry sands of thirsting Libya. This army, 
when it left the conquered world behind its back, stilled ther 
swelling waves of Ocean ^ with its oars, and subdued Ihe 
foaming Ehine at its northern mouth ^. To me, in followmg 
thy commands, it is as- much a matter of course to do, as 

referred to under tlie title of " inBignia." The Tine sapEng with which they 
had the power of inflicting punishment on refiaotory eoldien was another ef 
the indgnia of the centorione* 

' Wofi in tervu!^ Tec 357. " EmeritL" Ob. the meonii^ of this wued^ 
see the Note to L 344. 

' The reward for iaving a citizen) Ter. 358. The " corona ciTica," or 
"ciTic crown/' was the second in honor and importance in the Soman 
armies, and was presented to the soldier who had saTed the life of a fel- 
low-citizen in battle. It was originally mode ham the ^ iler," afterwarda 
from the '^sacahia,'' and, finally, from the^qnercoB," three different )dnd» 
of oak. The elder Pliny informs us that bdTore the claim was allowed it 
was necessary tasatkfy the following requisitbns — to haTe saTed the life of 
a fellow-citizen in battle, shun his opponent, and maintained his ground. 

• Degenerate arts qf peac^ Ter. 365. " Togam." Literally, tiie ^'togiL,'* 
or '' gown," which was worn By the dtizemi in time of peace. 

• InhospUdble thares of Syrtis) Ter. 367. There wer« two quiclcsands off 
the coast of Afirica, known by the name of " Syrtis" or **Syrtes." The greater 
Syrtis was a wide gulf on the shores of Tripolita and GywDtaca, opposite 
the mouth of the Adriatic. It was especially dangerous for its sandbanks 
and quicksands, and its exposure to the northern winds ; while on the shore 
it was skirted by loose burning sands. The lesser S3rrtis lay considerably to 
the west of the other one, and was dangerous from its rocky shores and the 
Tsriableness of its tides; 

' Stilled the swelli^m waves qf Ocean) Ter. 370. Ee allndes to the passage 
of Caesar from the coast of Gaul to that of Britain. 

• At its northern tnouth) Ter. 871. ** Yertice;** literally, •'heights." 
There is considerable doubt among the Commentaton as to tlw exact mean;* 
ing of this wonl in the present passage. 
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itkto will. And bo feUowna&en of misia, Gcssr, is he 
against whom I shall hear thy tn]nq)et-8ignaL By Ihe 
prosperizig gtaudanis of tfay toi eampaignfi I swear^ avid 
bf th J trmaiphs gained over eyevy foe ; if &oa shooldst hid 
me hozy my sword in the bzeaat of my brother, in the throat 
too of my parent, and in the entrails of my wife teeming 
with her btnd^Ei, still, thon^ with unwilling right hand, 
I will do all this ; if to despoil the Gods, and to set fire to 
the Tempks, the flames of thy camp^ shall enyelope the 
Divinity of Jtmo Moaefea r if to piteh Ihe camp aboye the 
waves of Etrarian Tiber ^ a bold marfter-out <^ the en- 
campment wfll I enter upon the Hesperian fields. Whatever 
walls thon shalt desire to level with the plain, impelled by 
these arms the batterin^ram ^lall scatter the stones far 
and wide ; even thou^ that city which thou shooldst order 
to be utterly razed should be Borne hen^" 

To these words the cohorts at once shout assent, and 
pledge themselves with hand» hfbed on high^ for whatever 
wars he shall summon them to. Aa uproar ascends to Ihe 
skies as vast, as, when the Thiacian Boreas beats against 
the crags of pine-bearing Ossa^, the trunks bending of the 
woods bowed down, or retnening again upright into the air, 
the roar of the forests arises. 

Geesar, when he perceives that the war ia embraced by the 
wldiers thus heartily, and that the Fates are fiiKvouring, Ihafe 

SBO indecision he may impede his fortune, summons forth 
e cohorts scattered tiiroughout Ihe Gallic fields, and with 
itandards moved fi-om every direction marches upon Borne. 

^ Ths: fama qf (iy eump) ner. 380. "Nnmkui suaeebit caAtBexnu 
flanma Monetae." Th« ezast meuing of tUi psingehM eaiue4.mi]tk duk 
cxuAoB among tha Commontaton^ but it seoms moit probable tha* tbft 
yeteJBn ia exprwMing- lua leadinesi^ at ibe eomaiaiid of bit gen«nl, to melt 
the tatnesof tba Goda in tba flamea for bia maftes'apuiiMMaat Under tbe 
name Koneta, as tbe pxotectieaa of money, Jane bad a Temple on- the 
Gapitoine HiU, in wbicb. waa the mmfe tf Borne, The- apeakar probably 
meana to bint bis readiness, if necessary, to marob into the Tory heart 
of Bonn to suae tbe stataus of the BivinitieK 

' Wa»eg of EtrwrioM. Tibm) ver. 38L The Tiber takes its liae ia the 
aninent otontry of Strona. 

' The «ti^« qf pin^^MariHff Otso) vei. 889. Osaa waa a menntain moeh 
celebmtodby the poets. It was in the north of Hagneaia, in Tbessaly, and 
waa ia thevidnity of ?eluni and Olympn^ bnt waa much lasa lofty than- ihe 
latter. 
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They deserted the tents pitched by the cavity of Lemaaus \ 
and the camp which soaring aloft above the curving rock of 
Vogesus* used to overawe the pugnacious Lihgones* with 
their painted arms. Those left the shallows of Isara^ which 
running with its own flood through such an extent, falling 
into a stream of greater fame, bears not its awn name down 
to the ocean waves. The yellow-haired Buteni* are re- 
lieved from the prolonged garrison ; the placid Atax® re- 
joices at no longer bearing the Latian keels; the Varus, 
too^, the limit of Hesperia, her boundaries now extended®; 
where, too, beneath ^e divine authority of Hercules, the 
consecrated harbour adjoins the sea' with its hollowed 

* Lemanut) Ter. 396. Now the Lake of Qeneya. 

* Curving rock of Vogetm) tot. 897. Vogeias, or Votgeius, now the 
Vosges, was the name of a range of monntains in Gaul, running parallel to 
the riyer Bhine. The riyers Seine, Sa6ne, and Moselle rise in these moon- 



' The pugnadoui Lingonet) ver. 398. The Lingones were a powerful 
people of Transalpine Ghiul, separated from the Sequani by the river Arar, 
or Sadne. Their chief town was Andematurinum, afterwards Lingones, 
now called Langres. Tacitus informs us that the Germans were also 
accustomed to paint thdr arms. 

* The shaUowt of lumi) ver. 899. I«aa, now the Is^re, a river of Gaul, 
flows into the Bhone, north of Yalentia. 

^ The yellow-haired RtOeni) yer. 402. The Buteni, or Butheni, were a 
people of Gallia Aquitanica. Their chief town was Segodunum, afterwards 
Civitas Bntenorum, now called Bodez. 

* Tk4 placid Atax) yer. 408. The Ataz, or Narbo, was a river of Qalliff 
Narbonensis, rising in the Pyrenees : it is now called Aude. 

' The Varue, too) ver. 404. The Varus, now called Var, or Varo, was a 
river of Gallia Narbonensis, rising in Mount Gema, in the Alps, and fiUling 
into the Mediterranean. ' 

* Her howndairiee now extended) ver. 404. " Promote limite." Tb's 
passage has presented difficulties to some of the Commentators ; but if is 
pretty clear that he alludes to the period when, the Boman state ha^g 
extended beyond its former limits, the Bubicon was no longer considered'the 
boundary which separated Italy from Gaul, and the Yams, which lay |ir to 
the north-west of it, was substituted as such in its place. Hesperia, ^ the 
« country of the West," was one of the ancient names of Italy. Spa^ also 
was sometimes called by that name. 

* The consecrated harbour adjoins the sea) ver. 405. This vras th^ " Por- 
tus Monosci," a seaport on the coast of Idguria, founded by the MiMlians. 
The town was situate on a promontory, and possessed a temple' of Her- 
cules Monoecus, from whom the place derived its name. The hajbonr was 
of importance, as being the only one on this part of the coast (/ Lignria. 
Hercules was said to have touched here when on his expediti^ against 
Gezyon, king of Spain. ' 
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rocks; no Corns ^ holds sway over it, nor yet the Zephyr ; 
alone does Gircius' disturb the shores his own, and with- 
holds the sk^ from the safe harbour of Moncecus. Where, 
too, the doubtful coast extends^, which land and sea claim 
at alternate periods, when the vast ocean is poured forth 
upon it, or when with ebbing waves it retreats. WheOier 
it is that the wind thus rolls ^ on the sea from distant 
climes, and bearing it on there leaves it ; or whether the 
waves of wandering Tethys*, influenced by the second of 
the heavenly bodies ^ flow at the lunar hours; or whether 
tiie flaming Titan, that he may quaff the refreshing waves, 
uplifts the ocean, and raises the billows to the stars~~do 
you enquire, whom the economy of the universe engages ; 
but to me, thou Cause, whatever thou art, that dost 
govern movements thus regular, as the Gods of heaven 
have willed it so, for ever lie concealed ! 

Then does he, who occupies the fields of Nemetis' and 
the banks of the Aturus*, where on the curving shore, flowing 
by Tarbela^ it encloses the sea gently flowing in, move his 

* iTo Corvi holds sway) Ter. 406. Conu, or Caunu, the Argestes of the 
Greeks, ia considered a stormy wind in Italy. It blows from the north-west 

' Alone does Circiut) Ter. 407. Circins was a violent wind which was 
Hud to blow in the ancient Gkllia Narbonensis. According to some it blew 
from the nprth-uorth-west, while others call it a south wind. The latter 
seems most probably the case, as if, as is sometimes represented, the harbonr 
of MonoBcus opened to the south-west, it could not well be exposed to any 
wind blowing from the north. 

' Whgre the doubtful coatl extends) yer. 409. He probably alludes to the 
flat coast off Belgium and the present kingdom of Holland. 

* Ittt that the wind thiu rolls) ver. 412. Pomponius Mela, in his Third 
Book, mentions the same three theories. The second is the right one. 

' Waves qf wandering Tethys) ver. 414. Tethys is a name very gene- 
rally given by the poets to the ocean. She was one of the most ancient of 
the Deities, and was the wi& of Oceanus, daughter of Coelns and Yesta, and 
the foster-mother of Juno. 

' The second qf the heavetUy bodies) ver. 413. ** Sidere secundo.** Un- 
der this name he refers to the moon, as being the next in apparent mag- 
nitude to the sun. 

^ Who occupies the fields of JSfemetis) ver. 419. The Nemetes, or Ne- 
metsB, were a people of Gfallia Belgica, on the Bhine. Their chief town 
was Noviomagus, idflterwards Nemetae, on the site of the present Spires. 

' The banis qf the Aiurus) ver. 420. The Aturus, or Atur, now called 
the Adour, was a river of Qallia Aqnitanica, rising in the Pyrenees, and 
flowing through the territory of the Tarbelli into the ocean. 
, ' Flowing by Tturbda) ver. 421. The city of the Tarbelli, who were a 
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standards, and liie Smtonian esoits \ the enemy Honored ; 
the Bita^igian^ too, and the active Sneasones' vnth H^h 
long arms ; ^b& Leucsan^ and iSbe Bhemaii^, most adroit m 
extending the arm uri^ ^ pomd jtnj^n ; tihe Seqnaniac 
race most adroit ynOi the relas guided in the circle ; thi 
Belgian, too^ &e skilful goide of the scythed diariot^; th< 

powerful people of GhUlia Aqintanicay lying between the ocean and th< 
Pyrenees. Their cBief town was * Aqnse Tarbellicae/ op ' AogOBtae/ oi 
the Atur or Adoor. It h now caHed Pacq|k 

^ Th6 Santondaak exulti) ver. 422. The Santoni, er Santonea^ wen 
a nation of €Ulla Aqnttanica, dwelling near the oeean, to &• north of ih 
Ganunna, or Garonne. Their chief town was called MedioUmun, aftei 
wards Santones^ now Salntes. 

' J%e Bituri^n, too) ver. 423. The Bitur^ were a powerfiil peopl 
of Gallia Aqmtanica. They were dhided into thsF Bitia%eBGoli, who ho 
habited the district now caDed Boiuig^y lumng ATaricmn Ibar their capital 
and the Bituriges YiTisci, or Ubisd^ on the Qasonne^ whose capital wa 
Bordigahiy now Bordeaux. 

' And the actuoe Sutssones) ver. 423. The Sueisones, or Suessiones, wei 
a warlike nation of GFallia Belgna. Their king^ JKiitiaeus, ni the time < 
OBBsar, waa reckoned ^ most powerftd chief in GanL Tl&ey inhdiiited 
fertile country to the west of the Bhine, and possessed twelye towns, < 
which the capital was KonodonuB^ afterwards Angasla Snesionnm, c 
Snessones, now Soissons. They were noted for &6 height of their stator 
and the length of their spears- and shields. 

* The Lewsan) yer. 424-, The Leeoi were a people in tile scmth-east i 
Gallia Belgica, between the nren Matrona and Moadla. TSteir ddef torn 
was Tnllum, now Tool 

* And the Mhemcm) yer. 424. The Bemf, or Bftem^ were a yery powe 
fnl people of Gallia Belgica, lying to the east of the Snessanes and t1 
BeUoyad. They formed an allnnce with Gseasr, when l^e rest of tl 
Belgffi made war against him*, B.a 57. Their chief town wa» Duiocortorui 
afterwards called Bemi^ now Bheiras* From the expresnon *' optimi 
ezcusso lac^to/' it appears that the Bhemi were especially fismed for thi 
skill in the use of the ^ydhi. 

* The Bdgicen, too) yer. 426. The Belgse formed one of tiie three gre 
peoples into which Csesar dxyides ibe popaUtion of Goal. They we 
bounded on the north by the Bhine, on the west by the ocean, on the sou 
by the Sequana or Seine and the Matrooa or Hame, and on &e east 1 
the territory of the TreyirL They were of Gkrman origin, and had sett! 
in the country, on dispossessing the former inhabitants. Though mentkm 
here separately from the Neryii^ Bemi, and Snessone^ all the latter- wc 
xeaUy tribes of the Belgss. 

' SkUfiU guide qf thescyihed chariot^ yer; 42ff. **BiDwtei1a — covin 
The " coyinus" was a kind of chariot much hi use among tiie Belgaa a 
the ancient Britons. Its spokes were aimed with long scythes, which are hi 
referred to in the epithet '^rostrati,* literally "beaked." From tbe Bonu 
haying designated a covered ttayeOiDg carriage by the same name, it 
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Arvemi, iikewise\ who have presumed to pietend tben^ 
selves^ of LatkooL brotherhood, descended from the laee 
at the people of IHimi ; the Nervian, alsp^ too fisitally le- 
hellions*, and defiled by tli« hrohem treaty with the slar^b- 
tfflffid Cotta ; the Tangicmes, too^ who imitate thee, Sarmar 
lian, withtlbs loosefy-iSowiD^ixowsers^; the fierce BatayiaiiSy 

nppMed that the " eoyiniw' was coTored on all ndet eztcpt the firant^ and 
that h i»g oceapied 1»; oae peraoa only, the '' aeyinaiiiu," w dnyar of the 
chariot. We leam from Tacitus, that the " covinarii'' constituted a i^alax 
part of the British army. 

^ The Arvemiy likewise) rer. i27. The Arrerni irere a poweiful natioii of 
Gel&a, and, in the time of Caesar, the riTala of the JBdni for liie mipte- 
macy. They are supposed to have possessed a huge portion of the higb 
landa of central Fiance, m die vidley of the AUier. Their teiritorf gave its 
name to the moden> Aitrergne. 

* Who have presumed to jtretend tJienueives) Tor. 427. It has been 
sQffgested that either this remark is a mistake of the Poet, or that he simply 
a^^es to the pndie of the Aryerm before they were conquered hj the 
Xomans, whose equals they considered themseltes to be. It has been, hsw 
eyer, supposed by some that the Aryemi really did claim descent from Antenor, 
tiie Trojan. One of the Schdiasti says that a Trojan named Alyemus fbunded 
&e colony, and that dceto nndces mention of them in the words — " In* 
yenti sunt qui etiam fratres popnii Bomam yoearentur.* "There haye 
been found some who were eyen called the btothers of the Soman people." 
This passage, howeyer, is to be found in none of the fragments of Ckta^B 
works which haye come down to wl 

» The Servian, also) rtsr. 42&. The Nerwi were a wariike people (tf 
Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from the river Sabis (now Sambie) 
tD the ocean, and part of which was coyered by iSue forest of Ardoenna 
or Ardennes. They were cGrided into seyeial smaller tribes, the Gbntnmes^ 
Gmdii, Levaci, Fleumoxii, and Gteiduni. 

* ToofataUy rebeUtous) yer. 429. He alludef to tiie fiite of Q. Aurun- 
cnleius Cotta, an officer in the army of Jidius Cassar. He and Q. Tituriua 
Sabinos had the command of one legion and four cohorts, with which they 
took up their position in the territory of the Eburones. Iist«iing to the 
adyice of Sabinus, he was drawn into an ambuscade by Ambioiiz and Cati- 
▼eleus, on which &ey, with the greater part of their soldiers, were cut to 
piecea. 

* The Vangiones, too) yer. 481. The Yang^nes were a people of Qei^ 
many, in the neighbourhood of the modem Worms. 

' With ike loossly-fiowing trowsers) yer. 4S0. Grid, speaking of the 
people of Tomi, in Thrace, bordering^ on Sarmatiay refers to this peculiarity 
in their dress. In the Tristia, B. iii. Bl. 10, L 19, he says — ''The in* 
habitants barely defend themselyes from the cold by skins and sewn trow- 
sers.'* And again, m B. y. EL 10, 1. 84, he says — ^^Byen those who ars 
supposed to deriye their origin from the Greaan city, the Persian Iru w a ers 
ooyer instead of the dress of their country;" and in B. iy. EL 6, 1. 47 — 
** Here there is a Scythian multitude, and crowds of the Qetse, wearing 
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tooS whom the harsh-sounding trumpets of crooked hrass' 
mflame to war; where Cinga flows around^ with its tide ; 
where the Bhone bears to the sea the ArarS swept along 
with its impetuous waves ; where the race dwells upon the 
heights on the mountain summits, the Gebennse precipi- 
tous * with their snow-white crags. [The Fictones, left at 
liberty', cultivate their fields ^ ; and no more does the camp 
pitched around keep in check the fickle Turones^. The 
Andian disdaining, Meduana^ to pine amid thy fogs, is 

trowsen." The foUowiog xuttioiis are read of in ancient times as wearing 
"biaocsB/* or " trowsen r* — ^the Medes and Persians, the Parthians, the 
Phrygians, the SacsB, the Sarmatians, the Dadans, the Qetad, the QtaHa, 
the JBritons, the Belgss, and the Teatones. 

. ^ The fierce Baiavians, too) ver. 481. The Batavi were a people who in- 
habited the country between the Maas and the Waal, at the month of the 
Bhine, now Holbind. Their country was first styled " Insula Batayorum," 
and at a later period Batavia. Their chief towns were Batayodurum and 
Lugdunum, now Leyden. These people were long the allies of the Bomans 
in their wars against the Gkrmans, and were of great seryice by means of 
their excellent cayalry. 

' Haa-th-itmndirig trumpets of crooked hrau) Ter. 432. The "tuba" 
or trumpet of the Boman armies was straight, while the^comu'' and the 
** litnus " were curved. Probably the peculiarity of the " tubae '* of the 
Batavi was, that while they preserved the sound of the " tuba,** they had 
the form of the ''comn." 

* Where dnga fiowe around^ ver. 432. Cinga, now Cinca, a river of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, rising in the Pyrenees^ Ming with the Sicoris into 
the Iberus, or Ebro. 

^ Bears to the sea (he Arar) ver. 488. The Arar, now the Sadne, is a 
river of QaxH, which, rising in the Vosges, flows into the Bhodanus or 
Bhone, at Lugdunum or Lyons. 

' The €M>enna precipitous) ver. 485. Gebennae, or Gehenna Mods, was 
the range of mountains now called the Oevennes, situate in the middle of 
Gaul, extending northwards to Lugdunum or Lyons, and separating the 
Arvemi from the Helvii. 

. * The Pictones, Irft at Hberty) ver. 436. This and the next five lines are 
generally looked upon as spurious. According to some, they were first found 
by Cujacius ; but Gortius says, that the report was, that Marbodus An- 
dinus, the Bishop of Bennes, inserted these verses in tiie Poem to gratify hit 
countrymen. 

7 CvUivaHe their fields) ver. 436. The Pictones, who were afterwardf 
called the Pictavi, were a powerful people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, 
Their chief town was Limonum, subsequently called Pictavi, now Poitiers. 

* Ke^ the fickle Turones) ver. 437. The Turones, Turoni, or Turonii, 
were a people in the interior of Gallia Lugduneniis. Their chief town was 
CsBnrodunum, subsequently Turoni, now Tours. 

* Meduana) ver. 488. A river of Gaul, flowmg into the Ligeris, now 
called the Hayne. 
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now refreshed by the placid stream Of liger^ ; from the 
squadrons of Csesar renowned Genabos' is set free.] 

Thou, too, Trevirian^ oveijojed that the course of warfare 
is turned back; and thou, LigurianS now shorn, in former 
times with thy locks hanging adown thy graceful neck, 
preferred to the whole of long-haired Gaul^ ; those, too, by 
whom the relentless Teutates^ is appeased by direfrd 
bloodshed, and Hesus, dreadfiil^ with his merciless altars ; 
and the shrine of Taranis^ not more humane than that 
of Scythian Diana^ You, too, ye Bards ^^ who, a$ poets, 
hand down in your praises to remote ages spirits yaliant, 

' Stream o/Liger) yer. 439. Liger^ or IdgeriB, now the Loire, ia one of 
the largest riyers of France, and rises in the Ceyennes. 

* Renowned Gendbot) yer. 440. Qenabnm, or Cenabnm, was a town 
of Gallia Lngdunensis, on the nortii bank of the Ligeris, and the chief town 
of the Gamntes ; it was plundered and bomt by Cosar, but was alierwardf 
rebuilt The present city of Orleans stands on its site. 

^ T/um, too, Trevirian) yer. 441. The Treyiri were a powerfiil nation of 
Gallia Belgica, and were fidthM allies of the Bonuuis. They were fiunoot 
for the excellence of their cayalry. Their territory lay to the eastward of 
that of the Bhemi, and the Mosella; flowed throagh it Their chief town 
was made a Soman colony by Augustus, and was called Augusta Treyi- 
ronun, now Trier, or Treyes. 

. * And thou, Ligurian) yer. 442. The Ligurian tribes were diyided by 
the Bomans into the Ligures Transalpini and Oisalpini. Those who inhabited 
the Maritime Alps were called '' Gapillati,'' or " Comati," from the custom 
of wearing their hair long. 

' The long-haired OauC\ yer. 443. '' Gallia Comata" was the name giyen 
to that part of Gaul which was the hist conquered by the Somans, and re- 
edyed its name from the inhabitants continuing to wear their hair long and 
flowing, while the other nations of Gallia Gisalpina had adopted the Eoman 
manners. 

' The relenUess Teutates) yer. 445. Teutas, or Teutates, is supposed to 
haye been the name of a Gkllic Diyinity corresponding to the Boman Mer- 
cury. Human yictims were offiered to him. 

^ And Hesus, dreoi^fut) yer. 445. Hesus was the Mars of the Gauls, and 
to him the prisoners taken in battle were sacrificed. 

' The shrine of Taraoiis) yer. 446. Taianis is supposed to haye been the 
Jupiter of the Celtic nations. 

* That of Scythian Diana) yer. 446. He alludes to the worship of Dianaat 
Tanris in Scythia, where, by order of Thoas, the king, all strangors were shun 
and sacrificed to the Gods. Iphigenia was her priestess, and narrowly escaped 
sacrificing her own brother Orestes. See the story related in the Tristia of 
Oyid, B. ii. £1. 2, p. 425 of the Translation in Bohn's CUusieal Library, 

»• You too. Bards) yer. 449. The " Bardi" were the Poets of Gaul and 
Germany, whose proyince it was to sing the praises of their chieftains and 
of the heroes who had died in combat 
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and cutoff in war, freed from alarm, did then poor lorth full 
many a sirean. ; and jou, Druids \ afib^ arms were laid aside, 
sought once again your barbarous eeremoniak and the ruth- 
less usages of your sacred rites. To you alone ^ has it been, 
granted to know tiie Gods and the Divinities of heaven, or 
^one to know that Ihey do not exist In remote f<»:est8 do 
you inhabit the deep glades. On your authority ^ the shades 
seek not the silent abodes of Erebus, and the pallid realms 
of Pluto ^ in tlie depths below ; the same spirit controls other 
limbs in aaaother world ^; dea^ is the mid space in a pro- 
longed existence, if you sing what is ascertained as tnok. 
Assuredly the nations whom the Northern Bear looks down 
upon are happy in their error, whom this, the very greatest 
of terrors, does not move, the fear of death. Thence have 
the people spirits ever ready to rush to arms, and souls 
that welcome dealii ; and they deem it cowardice to be sparing 
of a life destined to return. You, too, stationed to prevent 
the Cauci^ with their curling locks, from wai£are, repair to 

^ And you, Druids) ver. 451. The " Bniidae,'* or Braids, vese the high- 
priests of the Cfauls, and performed many mysterious rites. By " positis 
armis/' the Poet does not mean that they wielded arms, hut that after anus 
were laid aside in Gaul by xeaso^i of the civil wars, they resumed their super- 
Btitious practices, which had been ihscked by Osesar. CaeMr says, in his 
Gallic War, B. tL ch. 14 — " The Druids do not go to war, nor do they pay 
tribute together with the rest" 

^ To you (done) Ter. 453. The meaiung seems to be, <' To you alone is 
it granted to knew the mysteries of the Qods, or the fiut that there are 
no Gods." 

^ On yo/ur authority) ver. 454. The meaniag is, &at the Druids taught 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

^ The pallid rtalmt of Pluto) ver. 455. Dis was an epithet of Pluto, 
the king of Erebus, or the infernal regions. 

* In another world) ver. 457. "Orbe alio" may mean simply "in 
another region" of the earth ; but it most probably refers to the idea preva- 
lent with those who taught the doctrine of the transmigration of the sou!^ that 
it animated various bodies in the stars in a certain cycle or routine. The 
doctrine of the Druids differed from that of Pythagoras, who is said, but 
upon very slender authority, to have derived his notions on this subject 
firam them. The Druids believed that the soul passed from man mto man 
alone; while Pythagoras thought that on leaving the human body it passed 
into the bodies of various animals in succession. 

' To prevent the Cauci) Ter. 464. The CSauci, Caj^ci, or Ohauci, were a 
powerful people in the north-east of Gennany, whose country was divided 
by the Yisurgis or Weser. Tadtui describes them as the noblest and most 
courageous of the German tribes. In the use of the- word '' cirrigeros," he 
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Borne, and desert the savage bonks of die fihine, and the 
vnoild now laid open to &8 natians. 

OsBsar, wbea his iiBxaense resoucoes, idtibi their collected 
«trei^;th, had (treated confidence for daring still greater 
things, spread throughoat all Italy, and filled the neigh- 
iKHirmg fortified towns ^. Idle rumours, too, were added 
to well-founded fears, and burst iq>on the feelings of the 
pnblic, and presented to them the destined slaughter, and, 
4a swift forerunner of the hastening warfiEu*e, let loose tongues 
innumerable to &lse alarms. Some there are who, where 
Hevania displays itself^ in tiie plains that rear Uie bulls, 
Mver that Hie audacious squadrons are pushing onward to 
the combat, and that, where Nar flows ^ on to the stream of 
Tiber, the barbarian troops of the ruthless Oaasar are spread- 
ing &r and wide; that he himself, leading all his eagles 
and his collected standards, is advancing with no single 
eolumn, and with a camp densely thronged. And not such 
MB they remember him do they fkow behold him ; both more 
terrible and relentless does he seem to their imaginations, 
and more inhuTnan than the conquered foe^ That after 
him the nations lying between the Bhine and the Alps, 
torn from the Arctic regions and inym their paternal homes, 
4ure following close, and that the City has been ordered, a 
Boman loolmig on, to be sacked by barbarous tribes. 

Thus, by h^ iean, does each one give strength to 
rumour ; and no one the author of their woes, what they 
have invented they dread. And not alone is the lower 
•dass alarmed, smitten by a groundless terror ; but the Senate 

alludes to the coBtom of the German natioiu of wearisg the hair long and 
soiling. 

' IHlUd ths neiffhbowring fortijied towns) yer. 468. We learn from 
Ccier's Ciril War, B. i e. 11, 12, that the next places which he took 
sfiter Ariminnm, were Arretium, Fisannu, Fannm^ Iguviun, and Auximum. 

^ Meoania ditplaya 4t»e{f) «r. 478. This was an ancient city in the 
inteiior of Umbria, on the rirer Tise& It was sitaate on the road from 
Some to Ancona, and was very strongly fartified. The Glitnnmus was a 
riyer in the neighbourhood, fiunons for a breed of white oxen fed on its 



' And when Narfiowt) Ter. 475. This was a iiTer of Central Italy, on 
the frontiers of Umbria and Picennm. Passing by Interamna and Namia, it 
fell into the Tiber, net £u: from Oerioolnm. 

* More inkmnML ihttn the conquered foe) ver. 480. Kamely, the Gauls 
and the Britons. 
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house, and the Fathers themsehres rash forth from their 
seats, and the Senate takmg to flight gives its hateful de- 
crees^ for the warfare into the charge of the Consuls. Then 
uncertain what to seek as safe, and what to leave as worthy 
to he feared, whither the anxiety for flight directs each one, 
it urges the populace headlong, and the throng, connected in 
one long line, hursts forth. 

You would suppose either that accursed torches had set 
fire to the ahodes, or that now, the ruins shaking, the 
nodding houses were tottering to their fall ; thus does the 
panic-stricken multitude at random rush throughout the City 
with precipitate steps, as though there had heen hut one 
hope in their ruined fortunes, to desert their paternal 
walls. Just as, when the stormy south wind has repulsed 
from the Lihyan Syrtes the houndless ocean, and the 
hroken mass of the sail-hearing mast has sent forth its 
crash, and the pilot, the ship deserted, leaps into the waves, 
the seaman, too, and thus^ the structure of the vessel not yet 
torn asunder, each one makes a shipwreck for himself; so 
the City forsaken, do they fly unto the warfare. The parent, 
now weakened with old age, was ahle to call no one hack^; 
nor yet the wife her husband with her tears ; nor did the 
household Lares detain them, while they were breathing 
prayers for their safety thm doubtfiil; nor did any one 
pause at the threshold, and then, flUed with perhaps his 
last glimpse of the beloved City, take his departure ; not 
to be called back, the crowd rushes on. 

Deities, ready to grant supreme prosperity, and loth 
to preserve the same ! The cowardly throngs left the City a 

* Gives its hateful decrees) Ter. 489. Speaking of thu crisis, Csssar 
says, in the Civil War, B. i. eh. 5—" Becourse was had to that extreme 
and formal decree of the Senate " (which was never resorted to even by daring 
proposers except when the City was in danger of being set on fire, or when 
the public safety was despaired of), " that the Consuls, Praetors, Tribunes of 
the people, and Proconsuls in the City, should take care that the State re- 
ceived no detriment" Of course these decrees would be odious to the parti- 
sans of Caesar. 

* Was able to call no one hack) ver. 606. There is a sinular passage in 
the Tristia of Ovid, B. i. Bl. 8, 1. 64, where, describing the night of his 
leaving Bx>me in banishment^ he says : — ** Thrice did I touch the threshold ; 
thrice was I called back, and my lingering foot itself paused indulgent to 
my feelings ; often, having bade him fiuewell, did I again give uttenmoe to 
many a word and, as if now departing, I gave the last kiss." 
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prey on Csesar's approach, ^ed with the people and with 
conquered nations, and able to hold the human race, if the 
multitude were collected together. When, in foreign re- 
gions, the Eoman soldier, pressed by the foe, is hemmed in, 
he escapes the dangers of the night by a simple trench ; 
and the rampart sud4enty formed with the protection of 
some clods torn up affords secure slumbers within the 
tents. Thou Eome, on the name only of war being heard 
art being deserted ; a single night has not been trusted to 
thy walls. 

Still, pardon must be granted, yes, must be granted for 
alarms thus great. Pompey flying, they were in dreads 
Besides, that even no hope in the futiu'e might cheer 
their failing spirits, there was added the disclosed assurance 
of a still worse future, and the threatening Gods of heaven 
filled with prodigies the earth, the seas, the skies. The 
gloomy nights beheld stars unknown, and the sky burn- 
ing with flames, and torches flying obliquely through the 
expanse along the heavens, and the train of a fear-inspiring 
meteor, and a comet threatening tyranny to the eartf . 
Incessant lightnings flashed in the deceptive clear sky, and 
the Are described various forms in the dense atmosphere ; 
now a javelin, with a prolonged flame, and now a torch, 
with a scattered light, flashed in the heavens. Lightning in 
silence without any clouds, and bringing its fires from the 
Arctic regions ^ smote the Capital of Latitun*; the lesser 
stars, too, that were wont to speed onwards in the still 
hours of the night, came in the middle of the day; and, 
her horns closed, when Phoebe was now reflecting her 

* Pompey fiying, ihey were in dread) ver. 522. According to Caesar, 
Civil War, B. i. eh. 14, Pompey left the City on his road to the legions 
ivhich he had placed in winter quarters in Apulia. 

' Threaiening tyranny to the earth) ver. 529. By its appearance threaten- 
ing tyranny to the earth; such as it had suffered under Marius and Sulla. 

' From the Arctic regions) ver. 534. This was considered portentous 
of ill, inasmuch as lightning was supposed generally to proceed from the 
south. 

* The Capital of Latium) ver. 585. By "Latiale caput" some un- 
derstand B>ome, as being the chief city of Latium. It is not improbable that 
the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill is meant. Jupiter Latialis is 
mentioned in 1. 198. 

D 
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brother on her whole orfo, struck hy the sudden shadow of 
the earth she turned pale. Titan himself, when he was 
raismg his head in mid Olympus, concealed his glowing 
chariot in dense darkness, and enwrapped the earth in 
shade, and forced the nations to despair of day ; just as, 
the Sun retreating by the east, Mjcensb of Thyestes brought 
on the night ^. 

Grim Mulciber opened the mouths of Sicilian Etna^; 
nor did it raise its flames to the heavens, but with its crest 
bending low the flame fell downwards on the Hesperian 
side. The black Charybdis stirred up from her deptibs sea 
of the colour of blood ; the savage dogs barked in dismal 
tones. The Are was torn from tiie Vestal altars ; and the 
flame that showed that the Latin rites ^ were completed was 
divided into two parts, and rose with a twofold point, re- 
sembling the funeral piles of Thebes*. Then did the Earth 
withdraw from her axis, and, their ridges quaking, the Alps 
shook off their ancient snows. With billows more mighty 

* MycewE of Thyestes Irought on (ke night) yer. 544. Atreus and 
Thyestes, the sons of Pelops and Hippodamia, slew tlieir half-brother 
Ghrysippus. Thyestes having seduced jKrope, the wife of Atreus, sent 
Fleisthenes, the son of Atreni, whom he hai4. brought up, to murder ki» 
fieither, on which Atreus, supposing him to be the son of Thyestes, slew him. 
According to another version of the story, which is the one here referred to, 
Atreus, feigning a reconciliation, invited Thyestes to his kingdom, and 
hilled and dressed the bodies of Tantalus and Fleisthenes, the sons of Thy- 
estes, and, while his brother was enjoying the meal, had their hands and 
heads brought in and shown to him, on which Thyestes fled to the court of 
Thesprotus. The Sun is said to have hid his face in horror, and turned back 
in his course, on seeing this transaction. 

* Opened the motUhs of Sicilian JStria) ver. 645. This is a poetical 
method of stating that there was an eruption of Etna at this penbd. 
Mulciber was a name of Vulcan, derived from '* mulceo " ** to soften,** from 
his being the inventor of working iron. 

' Showed that the Latin rites) ver. 550. The festival called ^ Latma^ 
feriae," or simply " Latinse," was performed in honour of Jupiter Latialis 
on the Alban Mount, when an ox was sacrificed there by night : multi- 
tudes flocked thither, and the seivson was one of great rejoicings and 
feasting. 

' * Bjesembling ike funeral piles of Thebes) ver. 552. Eteocles and Poly* 
nices, the Theban brothers, sons of (Edipus, having shiin each other in 
comlat, their bodies were burnt on the same funeral pile, but their animosity 
was said to have survived in death, and the flames refused to ninte. 
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Tethys did overwhelm Hesperian Calpe > and the heights of 
Atlas ^ We have heard how that the native Deities^ we^ 
and how with sweat the Lares attested the woes of the Ci1y» 
how, too, that the presented gifts fell down in their Temples, 
and birds of ill omen* polluted the day; and how that 
the vnld beasts, emboldened, the woods at nightfall deserted, 
made their lairs in the midst of Eome. Then were the 
tongues of cattle adapted^ to human accents; monstrous 
birtibs, too, there were of human beings, both as to the num* 
ber and the formation of die limbs, and her own infant struck 
the mother with horror; the fatel lines*, too, of the Pro- 

^ Heiperian Calpe} ver. 555. The rock of Gibraltar in Hesperia, Mr 
Spain, which was also called the Columns of Hercules. 

^ The keiffhts qf AUas) ver. 565. Atlas wai the nme of a moimtaiii 
range in the north-west of Africa, situate between the MediterraneaD and 
the Great Desert, now called the Desert of Sahaia. 

^ The native Deities) ver. 556. The <'Dii Indigetes" were thota 
Grods of the Romans who were supposed to have once lived on earth as 
mortals, and were after their death raised to the rank of Gods, such as 
Janus, Faunus, Kens, ^neas, Evander, Hercules, Latinns, and Aomulua. 
Some take them to have been only such Deities as took part in the foundation 
of Rome, as Mars, Yenus, Testa, and others ; while others think that they 
were those whose worship was introduced into Latinm from Troy. 

* And hirda of iU ofnen) ver. 558. He probably means screech-owls 
and bats, which were considered birds of ill omen. 

^ Tongues of cattle adapted) ver. 561. Livy and Yalerius Haximus tell 
ns that an ox spoke and warned Rome of the disasters which would ensue 
on Hannibal's arrival in Italy. We learn from one of the Scholiasts that 
in these Civil Wars an ass spoke. Another informs us that an ox ^oke when 
ploughing, in reproof of his driver, and told him that it was useless to 
urge him on, for soon there would be no people left in Italy to consume die 
produce of the fields. 

• The fatal lines) ver. 564. He alludes to the Prophecies of the Sibyl ; 
a name given to several mysterious personages of antiquity, of whom 
ten are mentioned by Tarro. The one here alluded to, resided at Cumse, 
on the sea-coast of Italy. Eiythrea was her usual name, but she is 
sometimes called Herophile, Daphne, Deiphobe, Manto, &c. Apollo granted 
her a life to equal in the years of its duration the grains contained in a 
handful of sand. Forgetting to add to her request the enjoyment of health 
and strength, decrepitude and infirmity became her lot as her years ad- 
Tanced. There was another Sibyl of Cum» in £tolia, who is represented 
as a different personage from the former. According to the Scholiasts^ 
Lucan here alludes to a prophecy of the Sibyl couched under the follow- 
ing letters : R.R.R. F.F.P.F. F.F.F., which was said to mean ** RomMinm 
ruitregnum, Fompeius, pater patriae, pellitur ferro, 6amral, feme." ''The 
Bomim state comes to ruin, Fompey, the fiither of his ootmtry, is ezpofiod 

I) 3 
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phetess of Cumse were repeated among the populace. Then 
did those, whom with their hacked arms the savage Bellona 
inspires ^, sing of the Gods enraged ; and tossing their blood- 
stained hair, the Galli howled forth ^ sad accents to the throng. 
Urns filled with bones laid at rest sent forth groaas. 

Then arose the crash of arms, and loud voices were heard 
amid the remote parts of the groves, and ghosts came nigh 
to men^. Those, too, who till ttie fields adjacent to the extre- 
mities of the walls, fled in all directions ; the mighty Erinnys 
was encompassing the City about, shaking her pitch-tree 
torch down-turned with flaming top, and her hissing locks ; 
such as when the Fury impelled the Theban Agave*, or 
whirled in air the weapons of the savage Lycurgus^; or such 

by sword, flames, aqd hunger." According to one account a frantic woman 
ran through the streets of Borne calling out these initial letters. For a 
full account of the Sibyls see the Translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, in 
£ohn*s Classical Library, p. 484 et seq, 

* The savage Bellona inspires) ver. 665. Bellona, the 6K)ddess of jirar, 
was probably a Sabine divinity, and is represented as the companion of 
Mars, sometimes as his sister or his wife. Her priests at Borne, to whom 
reference is here made, were called " Bellonarii/' and when they offered 
sacrifice to her they wounded their own arms and legs, and offered up 
the blood, and sometimes even drank thereof that they might become in- 
spired with a warlike enthusiasm. This sacrifice was performed on the 24th 
of March, which was thence called " Dies sanguinis," " the Day of blood." 

* The Galli howled forth) ver. 567. The Galli were eunuch priests of 
Cybele, whose worship was introduced into Borne from Fhrygia, b.c. 204. 
Their wild and boisterous rites are here referred to, and, like the priests of 
Bellona, they were in the habit of mutilating their own bodies. The origin 
of their name is uncertain, but it was most probably derived firom the river 
Gallus in Phrygia, which flowed near the temple of Oybele, One of the 
Scholiasts says, that to insult the Galli, after the conquest of Gaul, Caesar 
had some persons castrated and shut up in the temple of Oybele. Papias 
relates the same story. 

* Ghosts came nigh to men) ver. 570. ''Venientes cominus umbrae." 
It has been suggested that this passage means that the shadows of the body 
ominously fell in front at a time when they ought to have fallen behind. 
The translation given in the text is, however, the preferable one. 

* Impelled the Theban Agave) ver. 574. Pentheus having forbidden the 
people to worship Bacchus, and, having ordered him to be captured, his mother 
Agave and the other Bacchantes became inspired by the Furies and tore 
him to pieces. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid, Book vii. 1. 510, et seq, 

* The weapons of the savage Lycurgus) ver. 675. Lycurgus, king of 
Thrace, having denied the Divinity of Bacchus, was punished with insanity, 
on which he slew his own wife and child, and cut off his own legs, mistaking 
them for vine branches. According to one account he was murdered by his 
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as, when, by the command of the unjust Juno, Pluto now 
visited, Alcides shuddered at Megsera^ Trumpets re- 
sounded, and black night, amid the silent shades, sent forth 
an uproar as loud as that with which the cohorts are min- 
gled in comhiU. The shade of Sulla, too, seeming to arise in 
file middle of the Plain of Mars^, uttered ill-boding prophe- 
cies ; and the husbandmen iied from Marius raising his head 
at the cold waves of Anio*, his sepulchre burst asimder. 

By reason of these things it seemed good that, according 
to the ancient usi^e, the Etrurian prophets^ should be 

subjects, who were forbidden by an oracle to taste wine till he had been 
dispatched; while another version states that he was slain by the panthers 
sacred to Bacchus. The &tes of Penthens and Lycnrgns are mentioned in 
conjunction, in the Fasti of Ovid, B. iii. L 721-2. " Thou also, unhappy 
prey of thy Theban mother, shalt remain unmentioned ; thou too, Lycurgusi 
impelled by madness to assail thy own knee." 

*• Alcides thvddered at Megcera) ver. 577. He alludes to a tradition 
relative to Hercules, which stated that when he had returned from the In- 
femal Regions, he was seized with madness, which Megaera, the chief of the 
Furies, had, by the command of Juno, his relentless persecutor, sent upon 
him ; on which he slew Megara, the daughter of Creon (who had been his 
wife, and whom he had given to lolalis), and her children by lolaiis. This 
madness was inflicted upon him for having slain Lycus, king of Thebes. 
Hercules was called Alcides, probably from the Greek word, Jtiutif, strength. 

^ In the middle of the Plain of Mars) ver 581. After the death of 
Sulla the Senate paid him the honor of a public funeral, and, with the 
Priests, Vestal Virgins, and Equites, accompanied the funeral procession to 
the Campus Martins, where, according to the express desire of ike deceased, 
his body was burnt, as he feared that his enemies might insult his remains, 
as he had done those of Marius, which had been taken out of the grave and 
thrown into the Anio at his command. ./This circumstance was the more 
striking, as it had been previously the custom of the Cornelian fiunily, of 
-which he was a member, to bury and not burn their dead. A monument 
was erected to him in the Campus Martins, the inscription on which he is 
said to have composed himself. It stated that none of his friends ever did 
him a service, and none of his enemies a wrong, without being fully repaid. 

' The cold waves of Anio) ver. 582. The Anio was a small stream 
which ran into the Tiber. In nsing the word " fracto," ** burst asunder," 
the Poet probably alludes to the circumstance above-mentioned, of the viola* 
tion of his tomb by the orders of the vengeful Sulk. 

* The Etrvrian prophets) ver. 684. The Romans received their supersti<» 
tions relative to augury and soothsaying from Etruria, which was always &p 
mous for the skill of its natives in those branches, and was for many centuries 
the nursery of the Boman priesthood. Grid says, in the Metamorphoses, 
B. zv. 1. 559, that Tages, who was iabled to have sprung out of the earth, was 
the first to teach the Etrurian nation how to foretell future events. — See 1. 687 
of this Book, and the Translation in Bohn*s Classical Library, p^ 548, 
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summoned. Of whom. Arum, the one most stricken m 
years, inhabited the walls c^ deserted Luca^, well-skilled 
in the movemoits of the lightnings, and the throblnng 
veins of the entrails, and the warnings of the wing^ hover- 
ing in the air. In the first place he orders the monsters, 
which revolting nature has produced fix)m no seed, to be 
seized, and then bids them bum the accursed progeny of the 
barren womb in ill-omened flames ^ Then next he orders 
the whole Oily to be perambulated by the trembling citi- 
zens, and the priests, who purify the walls at the festive lus- 
trum, to whom is granted the power to perform the rite, to 
go roimd about the lengthened spaces without the walls*, 
at the extreme boundaries. The inferior throng follows, 
tightly girt in the Oabinian fashion^, and the filleted priestess 
lc»ds the Vestal choxr, to whom alone it is permitted to 
behold the Trojan Minerva*. Next, those who have charge 

' Deaerted Luea) vtt. 586. Lnca, now Lueety waft a Ligmian city ia 
nj^er Italy, at the foot of the ApensiAeB. Luna ii another reading here ; 
it WM a town of Etmria, aitoate on the kft hank of the Hacrty about four 
niles from the lea-ihore. It wa« finned for ita white marhle, which now 
takes its name £roB the neighboiuring town of Gairaia. The character of 
Aram here nantioned is probably a fiibulous one^ inTented by the Poet. 

' Wctmifigt qf the ving) vec 588. Aospices were derived from the 
flight and firam the Toice of birds. Shose which affarded the former wem 
oslled ** Prsepetesy" those which gave the Utter were called *" Oscines." 
. ' In iU-inMnedjUoMs) Ter. 5&1. Infiinstis— flammifc One of the Scho- 
liasts tells ns that those flames were called " iafirostSB ** which were kindled 
from wood which had been struck by lightning, or which had been used in 
horning the dead. 

^ Spaces w&imii tU valU) ver. 59i. Fomoeria. This word is probably 
cmnpounded of ^ post ** and " mcerinm," the old name for '* a wall,** and sig- 
mfied a space of ground adjoining the city walls. The limits of t£i 
^emmriam were marked out by stone pillars at certain distances The 
Fbmmriom was probably described to denote the space within which the 
Oity auspices were to be taken. 

' ^ J» tiU Gfaitiiia7i./(uA«on) ver. 596. According to Servius, the ** Cinctus 
GabiniM'*' was fbrmed by gurding the toga tight round the body by one of its 
" lacinis/' or loose ends. This was done by forming a part of the toga into 
a giidk, drawing its outer edge round the body, and tying it in a knot in 
Ike froB^ at the same time that the head was coTored with another portion of 
the garment. The Lares were genoally represented in the Oabinian habit 

* To UhM th4 Tu^nlfimriHi) ver. 5>^$, He alludes to the Palladium 
m image of Uinena which had been brought by JEneasfrom Troy, and was 
Iflpoaited in the Temple ef Vesta under the care of the Vestal Virgins, who 
alonei were peimittad to look i^n it. 
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of the decrees 6f the Gods and the mystic prophecies* 
and who reconduct Cyhele, when hathed, from the httle 
Ahno^: the Augur, too, skilled in ohserving the hiids on the 
left hand; and the Septemvir^ joyous at the festivals, and 
the fellowship of the Titii^, — ^the Salian, likewise^, carrying 

' When haihed from Ihe little Almo) ver. 600. It wm a yearly cTutom 
with the BomanB to wash the statue of the GFoddess Cybete and her chariot 
in the waters of the Almo, a small riyer near Kome. Oyid mentions this 
practice in the Fasti, B. iT. L 338, et teq. " There is a spot where the rapid 
Ahao flows into the Tiber, and tiia lesser stream kses its name in that of 
the greater. There does tiie hoary priest, in his purple vestments, lave the 
lady Gh>ddess and her sacred utensils in the waters of the Almo." One 
of uie Scktdiasts aays that there was a river of the same name in Fhrygia, 
whence the worship of Gyb^ was bronght This line is by some thought to 
be sporiofos. In the previoiis line the Poet allndea to the " Quindecimviriy" 
er <* Fifteen/' whose duty it wa^ to presttve the Sibylline books, whidi 
were supposed to lefveal the destmies of Borne. Their number was oniginaUy 
two, next ten, and by Sulla they were increased to fifteoi. 

* And the Septemiia) va. 602. " Septemrir." He alhidcs to the " Sep- 
temTiri Epolones," who were origmally three in number, and whose office 
was first instituted in the year ilq. 196. Their duty was» to attend to the 
^' Spuhim JoYis,"" er * Feast of Jove»" and the banquets, or " lectistemia»** 
jpTen in honor of the other Gods ; a dt^ which bad originally belonged to 
the PsirtifioeB. Jidiua CsBsar added three to their nvmber, but they were 
afterwards reduced to seven. They formed a Collegium, and were one of 
the four rdigimu eorponOions' of Bbnse, thd other three being those of the 
^ontifices, Augnresi, and QuindeeimviriL 

* F^OowOi^ <tf Unt 2V<u) ver. 602. The '< Titii Sodales ** formed a College 
ef priests at Miome, who represented the Titii or second tribe of the Romans^ 
which was descended frsm the 8ahines» and continued to perform their 
ancient rites. Thia body is said to have been instituted by Titus Tatius, the 
long of the Sabines, who reigned jointly with Homulus. Aco<»ding to 
Tacitus, it wooid seem that Bomnlua made the worship of Tatius after his 
death a part of the Sabine sacred rites. Varro derives the name from 
■''Titimaves," the ^^ OStianbiid^," which were observed by these priests in 
certsin angnries, and it is not improbable that ^ey kept the auguries peculiar 
to the Sdl»ines distinct from those used by the other tribes. It is very 
doubtfol whethor the eifieo of the *' Titii Sodales^'' as the preservers of the 
£abine ritual, was in existence in the time of Lucan. 

* The Sakan, KJbemise) ver. 603. The Salii were priests of Mars, who 
-were instituted by Nuna to keep the sacred shields or "andlia ;" they re- 
ceived their name from '^ salio,** to " leap" or "dance," because in the pro- 
«ession round the City they danced with the shields suspended from their 
necks. Some writers say that they received their name from Salius, an Ar- 
cadian, a companion of iBneas, who taught the Italian youths to dance in 
soEiBonr. After the proeessiens bad luted some days, the shields were 
fepkeed in the Tempte of Mars. The dress of the Salii was an embroidered 
4anic, with.a bnumi belt, the ** trabea," and the ** apex," or tufted conical cap; 
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the ancilia* on his exulting neck ; and the Flamen*, wha 
wears the tuft^ upon his noble head. 

And while in prolonged circuit they go roimd about the 
emptied City, Aruns collects the dispersed objects struck by 
flames of lightning, and with a lamenting murmur buried 
them in the earth, and bestows a name upon the conse- 
crated spots *. Then does he urge onward to the altar a 
male, with selected neck. Now had he begun to pour the 

each haying a sword by his side, and a spear or staff in his hand, with 
which, while dancing, he struck the andle, kept time with the voice and 
the movements of the dance. 

^ Carrying the ancilia) ver. 603. The ''ancile" was a sacred shield^ 
which was said to have fkllen from heaven in the time of King Noma. To 
prevent its being stolen, as the destiny of the Eoman state was supposed to 
depend on its preservation, Numa ordered a number of shields to be made by 
Hamurius exactly resembling it, in order that those having criminal designi 
might not be able to steal it. The "ancilia" were under Uie especial chargo 
of the Salii. See the Fasti of Ovid, B. iii. I. 863, et seq. 

^ And the Flamm) ver. 604. The Flamens were priests who dedicated 
their services to one particular Deity, while the Fontifices offered sacrifice to 
all. The " Flamen Dialis," or " Flamen of Jupiter/' held the highest office 
of the Boman priesthood, though his political influence was less than that of 
the ** Fontifex Maximus.'' Among other privileges, that of having a lictof 
was one. 

■ Who mars the tuft) ver. 604. " Apicem." Under the name of " apex*' 
he refers to a peculiar cap worn by the Flamens and Salii at Borne. That 
name, however, properly belonged to a pointed piece of olive wood, the 
base of which was surrounded with wool. This was held on the head by 
fillets or by a cap, which was fastened by two bands called ** apicula,** or 
** offendices." The cap was of a conical form, and was generally made of 
sheep-skin with the wool on; and from the "apex" on its summit it at 
length acquired that name. The Flamens were chosen from the highw 
classes; hence the present epithet "generoso." 

* A name upon ike consecrated spots) ver. 608. He alludes to the cons»> 
oration of the "bidental." This was a name given to a place struck by 
lightning, which was held sacred ever afterwards. Similar veneration was 
also paid to a place where a person who had been killed by lightning was 
buried. Friests collected the earth that had been torn up, the branches 
broken off by the lightning, and everything that had been scorched, and 
buried them in the ground with lamentations. The spot was then consecrated 
by sacrificing a two-year old sheep, which being called "bidens," gave its 
name to the place. An altar was also erected there, and it was not allowable 
to tread on the spot, or to touch it, or even to look at it. When the altar 
had fallen to decay, it might be repaired, but to enkrge its boundimes was 
deemed sacrilege, and nuidness was supposed to ensue on committing such 
an offence ; Seneca mentions a belief that wine which had been struck by 
lightning would produce death or madness in those who dnnk it. 
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wine, and to place on it the salted com', with knife pointed 
downwards ; and long was the victim impatient of the rites ^ 
not grateful to him; when the aproned attendants pressed 
upon the threatening horns, sinlung on his knees he pre- 
sented his suhdued neck. And no hlood as usual spurted 
forth ; but from the gaping wound there was black venom 
poured forth instead of ruddy gore. Astounded at the ill- 
omened rites Aruns turned pale, and sought the wrath 
of the Gods of heaven in the torn-out entrsuls. The very 
colour alarmed the prophet; 'for a pervading lividness 
streaked with spots of blood the pallid vitals, tinted with 
foul spots and gorged with congealed blood. He perceives 
the liver reeking with corruption, and beholds ^e veins 
threatening on the enemy's side*. The fibres of the pant- 
ing lungs lie concealed, and a narrow line separates the 
vitel parts. The heart lies still ; and through gaping clefts 
the vitals emit corrupt matter; the cauls, too, disclose 
their retreats ; and, shocking sign ! that which has appeared 
with impunity in no entrails, lo ! he sees growing upon 
the head of the entrails the mass of another head^ — ^a part 
hangs weak and flabby, a part throbs and with a rapid 
pulsation incessantly moves the veins. 

When, by these means, he understood the fated allotment 
of vast woes, he exclaimed, " Hardly is it righteous, Gods of 
heaven, for me to disclose to the people what you warn 
me of! nor indeed, supreme Jupiter, have I propitiously 
offered unto thee^ this sacrifice; and into the breast of the 

' The salted com) ver. 610. The "mola/* used in aacrifice, wat a mix* 
tore of salt and spelt, which, together with wine, was ponred between tha 
horns of the victim before it was offered in sacrifice. '* Obliqno cnltro *' 
seems to mean " with the knife pointed downwards," vertically, and not 
obliquely, which latter, however, is the more nsoal meaning of "obliquus." 

' Impatient of the rites) ver. 611. For the victim to struggle when about 
to be sacrificed was considered an ill omen. 

^ On the enemy's side) ver. 622. In divining by the entrails, it was the 
custom for the priests to divide them into two portions ; one being assigned 
to those whom they fi&voured, the other to the enemy. In this instance the 
enemy's part, which was assigned to Caesar, was replete with appearances of 
the most fatal ominousness. 

* Mass of another head) ver. 628. He finds a twofold portion of what they 
called the head of the liver. This, which was a portentous omen, was sup- 
posed to denote the increase of Caesar's prosperity at the expense of Fompey. 

* Qfered unto thee) ver. 633. He means that from the appearance of the 
victim it would seem as though he had not been sacrificing to Jupiter, but to 
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slanghtered bull have the infernal Deities entered ! Things 
not to be uttered do vre dread; but things still greater thaa 
our apprehensions will come to pass. May the Gods grant 
a prosperous result to what has been seen* and may there 
be no truth in the entrails ; but rather may Tages, the foun- 
der of the art^, have fondly invented aU these things i ** 
Thus did the Etrurian* obscuring the omens and conceal- 
ing them in much perplexing doubt, utter his prophecies. 

But Figulus% to whom it was a care to know the Gods! 
and the secrets of the heaVens, whom not Egyptian Mem- 
phis' could equal in the science of the stars and in the 
principles which regulate the heavenly bodies, exclaimed : — 
^* Either this world wanders without any laws throughout all 
ages, and the Constellations run to and fro with imcertain 
movements; or else, if the Fates hold sway, a speedy de- 
struction is preparing for the City and the human race. Will 
the earth yawn, and cities be swallowed up? Or will the 
glowing atmosphere deprive us of all moderate temperature ? 
Will the fiedthless earth refuse her crops of com ? Will all 

the Furiei and the other Deities of the Infernal Begions^ who haye answered 
him with direful omens. 

^ Toffes, the founder of ikt or^ v«r. 687. See the note to L 584. Cicero 
mentioDi Taget as haTing apnmg from the earth, in his book On* DiTinatton, 
B.ii.c.28. 

' But Figuba) ver. 689. He probably allades to P. IHgidius Fignlns, a 
Boman Philosopher, who had a great reputation for learning. Aulus €Mliti8 
pronomices him as, next to Varro, the most learned among we Bomans. He 
was noted lor his mathematical and physical investigations, and followed the 
tenets of the Pythagorean school of Philosophy. He was also &med as an 
astielijger, and, in ^e'Boaebian Chronicle, he is called a magician. He was 
an intimate friend of Gieero, and was one of the Senators selected by him to 
take down the ezaminationi of the witnesses 'v^o gave evidence with regard 
to Catiline^s conspiracy, B.a 68. He was Prastor four years afterwards, and 
took an active part in tiie Civil War on the side of Pompey. He was, conse- 
quently, eompelled by Caosar to live in banishment, and died B.a 44. A 
letter of Cicero to him is still extant, in his Epistles Ad FamiliareSy B. iv. 
Bp. 18. Ha is said to have leceived the name of Figulusj, which means 
** a potter," from the drcumstanee of having promulgated on his return from 
Chreece that the globe whirled round widi the rapidity of the potter's wheeL 

* Not £gyptia% MemjpihH^ ver. 640. TMs was the second city in import- 
ance in ancient Egypt, but sank into insignificance after the foundation of 
Alexandria. It was of unknown anticpdty, its foundation being ascribed 
to Menes. It stood on the banks of the Nile, and was connected by canals 
with the lakes Moeris and ICareotis. It was the seat of the worship of the 
Bgyptian Ptba, or the Hephaestus of the Greeks. The Egyptian priesthood 
were especially famed Ibr their skill in astrol()gy and divination. 
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tbe water be mingled with poison infused therem ? What 
kind of ruin« O Gods of heaven, with what plagues do you 
furnish your Yengeance ? At the same instant the closing 
days of many have met If the cM star of Saturn, with its 
evil influenee in the lofty heaven, had lighted up its dusky 
Sres, Aquarius would have poured forth showers worthy of 
Deucalion^, and the whole earth would have been concealed 
in the ocean spread over it If, Phoebus, thou wast now 
urging the £^ce Nemean hon' with thy rays, flames would 
be making their way over the whole world, and, set on fire by 
thy chariot, the sky would be in a blaze. Those fires pause : 
thou, Gradivus, who dost inflame the threatening Scorpion 
with his burning tail, and dost scorch his claws, why dost 
thou make preparations thus mighty? For with his remote 
setting propitious Jupiter^ is going down, and the healthfcd 
star of Venus is dim, and the Cyllenian Deity \ rapid in his 
movements, is retarded, and Mars occupies the heavens alone. 
"Why have the Constellations forsaken their courses, and 
why in obscurity are they borne along throughout the uni- 
verse ? Why thus intensely shines the side of the sword-girt 
Orion* ? The frenzy of arms is threatening ; and the might 
of the sword shall confound all right by force ; and for many 
a year shall this madness prevsuL And what avails it to 
ask an end from the Gods of heaven? That peace comes 
with a tyrant dUme. Prolong, Home, the continuous series 
of thy woes ; protract for a length of time thy calamities, 
only now free during civil war." 

* SMowert vartly qf Dhtcalton) ver. ^8. For an account of the flood 
of Deucalion, see the Firat Book of Ovid's ICetamorphoses. 

' TkeJim-cB Nmmm hio%) ver. 65^. The GonsteUatioii Leo in the Zodiac 
^nu ftbled to have been foniMd by the loon of the Neneaa forest, which 
^nu conquered by Hercules. 

* Pr^pitiou* Jwpitmi ^^* ^^' ^^ means the atar as called. 

* And 1M Cyllenian Ikiiy) ver. 662. Ueicuiy was called " Cylleniua*'' 
^Ma Moant Gyllene in Aicadiay on which he was said to have been bom. 

* Side ^ ike swerd-giri Oriim) ver. 665. " The nngnarded words of Orion 
•sated the anger of the Godsy < There is no wild beast,' said he, ' that I am 
vnaUe to conqaer.' Th« Earth sent a scorpion; it attempted to fasten its 
crooked ckiws on the Goddess, the mother of the twins ; Orion opposed it 
Iiitona added him to the number of the radknt stars, and said, ' Bnjoy the 
XBWiid of thy deserts.' " Such is the acooant which Ovid gives in the Fasti, 
B. ▼. ]. MO, of the origin of the Constellation of Orion. See ako the cnriou 
•toty of his birth related in the same Book, L 493, et aeq. Hesiod, however, 
•7* Aat he was the son of Neptune by Buiyale, the daughter of MinosL 
^hldar makes theide of Ohiea to have been his birtk-pku)e» and not Boaotia, 
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These presages greatly alarm the tremblmg multitude, 
but greater ones confound them. For just as on the 
heights of Pindus^ the Edonian female ^ filled with the 
Ogygian Ly8eus^ hurries along, so likewise is a matron S 
borne along through the astounded City, disclosing by 
these words how Phoebus is exciting her breast : " Whither, 
O PseoQ^, am I being borne ? In what land art thou placing 
me, hurried along amid the skies ? I see Pangseum", white 
with its snowy ridges, and extended Philippi beneath the 
crags of Hsemus''. What frenzy this is, O Phoebus, tell 

* On ike heights qf Pindtu) ver. 674. Findns was the name of that part 
of the mountain range running through Greece which separated Thessaly 
from Epinu. 

* The Udonian female) ver. 675. The Edoni or Edones were a Thracian 
people, aitoate between the Nestus and the Strymon. They were celebrated 
by their devotion to the orgies of Bacchus; whence '' Edonis" in the Latia 
Poets, as in the present instance, signifies a female worshipper of Bacchus. 

^ The Ogygian Lyasui) ver. 675. Bacchus was called Lysens, from the 
Greek word XuuVf to "loosen" or *' relax," because wine dispels care. He 
was probably styled " Ogygian " from the circumstance of his having been 
bom at Thebes, which was called Ogygia, from Ogyges, one of its early 
kings. 

^ ha nuUrovk) ver. 676. Sulpitius says that her name was Oritia. 

* Whither, PoMn) ver. 678. Paean was originally a name given to a 
Deity who was the physician of the Gbds. In that sense it came from the 
Greek v-awf, '* healing." Similarly it afterwards became a surname of ^scu- 
lapius, a God who had the power of healing. It was also given to Apollo 
and Thanatos,or Death, perhaps as being liberators of mankind from suffering 
and sorrow. It may, however, have been applied to the two last as coming 
from mn9f "to strike," Death being supposed to strike with his dart, and 
Apollo, as tiie Deity of the Sun, striking with his rAys. Apollo was frequently 
appealed to under this name, as all-powerful to avert evil. 

' / see Pangamm) ver. 679. Pangaeum, or Fangseus, was a range of 
mountains in Macedonia, between the Strymon and the Nestus, in the vici* 
nityof PhilippL 

' The crags qf Eamus) ver. 680. The Hsemus formed a lofty range of 
. mountains (now called the Balkan chain) separating Thrace from Moesia. 
Though &med among the Poets for their immense height, they do not ex* 
Ceed 4000 feet above the level of the sea. Lncan here 6dls into the error of 
confounding Pharsalia with Philippi, the place where Brutus and Gassius 
were afterwards defeated by Antony and Augustus Caesar. Bowe has the 
following Note here : — ** It is pretty strange that so many great names of 
antiquity, as Virgil, Ovid, Petronius, and Lucan should be guilty of such 
a blunder in geography, as to confound the field of battle between Jnling 
Caesar and Pompey with that between Octaviua Caesar and Brutus, when 
it was very plain one was in the middle of Thessaly and the other in 
Thrace, a great part of Macedonia lying between them. Sulpitius, indeed, 
one of the commentators on Lucan, says, there was a town called Philippic 
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me ; why do Roman annies mingle their weapons and their 
bands? Without an enemy ^ is there war? Tom away, 
whither am I being borne? Thou art conducting me to 
the distant east, where the sea is changed by the stream 
of the Nile of Lagus^. Him who is lying a hideous trunk* 
on the river's sand, do I recognize. Over the seas am I 
borne to the shifting Syrtes* and the parched Libya, whither 
the direful Erinnys has transferred the ranks of Emathia"*. 
Now above the heights of the cloud-capt Alps and the 
aerial Pyrenees* am I torn away. To the abodes of my 
native City I return, and in the midst of the Senate 
impious warfare' is being waged. Factions again ^ arise, 
and once more throughout all the earth do I proceed. 
Permit me to behold fresh shores of the sea ^, and fresh 
lands ; now, Phoebus, have I beheld Philippi !" 

Thus she said ; and exhausted by her wearied frenzy she 
laid her down. 

in whose neighboarhood the battle between Caesar and Fompey was fought, 
but upon what authority I know not ; but supposing that, it is undeniable 
that these two battles were fought in two different countries. I must own 
fi seems to me the £iu]t originally of Yirgil (upon what occasion so correct 
a writer could commit so great an error is not easy to imagine), and that the 
rest took it very easily from him, without making any further enquiry." 

* Without an enemy) ver. 682. That is, " without a foreign foe." 

* The NiUof Lagus) ver. 684. The Nile is so called, as being under the 
sway of Ptolemy, the descendant of the Macedonian Lagus ; it was said to 
change the waters of the sea at its mouth in colour and taste. 

' A hide<yus trunk) ver. 685. In allusion to the death of Fompey, 
which is related in the Eighth Book. 

* To the shifting Syrtes) ver. 686. He alludes to the march of the Roman 
army along the desert sands of Libya under the command of CSato, related at 
length in the Ninth Book. 

* The ranks of Emaihiai) ver. 688. They are called Emathian from the 
circumstance of their then recent defeat in Emathia or Thessaly. 

* The aerial Pyrenees) ver. 689. She alludes to the war in Spain waged by 
Caesar against the sons of Fompey, whom he defeated at the battle of Munda. 

' Impious warfare) ver. 691. Allusion is made to the death of Caesar 
by the hands of Brutus and Cassius and the other assassins in the Senate- 
house. 

* FactioTis again arise) ver. 692. The Civil "Wars waged between Au- 
gustus and Antony on one side against Brutus and Cassius on the other, 
and afterwards between Augustus and Antony. 

* Fresh shores of the sea) ver. 693. By the use of the word " Fontus" he 
seems vaguely to refer to the Euxine Sea lying off the coast of Thrace, in 
which Philippi was nituate. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CONTENTS. 

Befiections on the Prodigies, 1-15. The alarm at £ome deseribed. The 
complaints of the matrons, 16-42. The complaints of the men, 43-66. A 
long speech is spoken by an aged man in reference to the Civil Wars carried 
on between Sulla and Marius, 67-233. Brutus repairs to Gato at night, 
and asks his advice, 234-285. Cato answers that he shall follow Fompey, 
and advises Brutus to do the same, 286-325. While the3" are conversing, 
Marcia appears, whom, formerly his own wife, O/Uo had given to his firiend 
Hortensitts, since whose death she has sought him again as her husband, 326 
-349. In the presence of Brutus they renew the nuptial vow, 350- 
S91. Pompey has in the meantime retired to Campania. The Apen* 
nines, with their streams, are described, 892-438. Caesar takes posses- 
sion of the whole of Italy. The flight of Libo, Thermus, Sujla, Varus, 
Lentulus, and Scipio, from the cities which they hold, 439-477. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, by breaking down the bridge, endeavours to impede the course 
of Caesar at Coiiinium. Caesar crosses the river, and while he is preparing 
to lay siege to Corfinium, the citizens deliver Domitius to him. Caesar 
gives him his liberty against his wish, 478-525. Pompey addresses his 
troops, and promises to lead them to battle, 526-595. He retreats to 
Brundisium, 596-609. The situation of that place is described, 610-627. 
Pompey sends his son to Asia to request the assistance of the eastern Kings. 
He himself prepares to cross over to Epirus, 628-649. Caesar follows 
Pompey, and endeavours to cut him off &om the sea, 650-679. Pompey 
leaves Italy, 680-70?. Caesar oiters Brundisium, 704-736. 

And now was the wrath of the Deities displayed, and tho 
universe gave manifest signs of war; foreknowing nature 
by her monster-bearing confusion overthrew the laws and 
the compacts of things, and proclaimed the fatality. Why, 
ruler of Olympus, has it seemed good to thee to add this 
care to anxious mortals, that by means of direful omens 
they should know of misfortimes about to come? Whether 
it is that, when first the parent of the world, the flame re 
ceding, set apart the shapeless realms and unformed matter, 
he established causes to endless time, by which he rules all 
things, binding himself as well by a law, and, with the im^ 
movable boxindaries of fate, allotted the world to endure its 
destined a^es ; or whether it is that nothing is preordained^ 
but Chance wanders in imcertainty, and brings and brings 
round again events, and accident rules the affairs of mortals : 
may that be instaataneous, whatever thou dost intend; 
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may the mind of man be blind to his fotoie £ate ; to him 
who dreads may it be allowed to hope. 

Therefore when they perceiTed at the price of how Tast 
<»lainity to the world the truthfulness of the Gods of heaven 
was about to be realized, there was a general mourning^ in 
token of woe throughout the City ; clad in the plebeian ^rb * 
all honors lay concealed ; the purple accompanied no fasces. 
Then did they withhold expression of their griefs, and great 
anguish without a voice pervaded all. Thus at the moment 
of death the astounded house is silent while the body is 
lying not yet called upon by name ^, nor as yet does the mother 
with her dishevelled locks prompt the arms of the female 
domestics to the cruel beatings on their breasts ; but ^en, 
life fled, she presses the stiSfened limbs and the lifeless 
features, and the eyes swimming in death, no longer is it 
anguish, but now it is dread ; distractedly she throws herself 
down, and is astounded at her woes. The matron has laid 
aside her former habit, and sorrowing throngs occupy the 
shrines. These sprinkle the Gods with tears ; these dash 
their breasts against the hard ground, and, awe-stricken, 
throw their torn-out hair upon the sacred threshold, and 
with repeated bowlings stiike upon the ears accustomed 
to be addressed in prayer. 

And not all lay in the Temple of the Supreme Thunderer ; 

' There wcw a general mourning) vcr. 18. " Justitiuin.'* ThiB term 
doubtless originally signified a cessation of judicial business, but came after- 
wards to denote a time when public business of every kind was suspended. 
At this period the courts of law and the treasury were closed, and no am- 
bassadors were received by the Senate. The jostitium was foimally pro- 
claimed by the Senate and the magistrates in times of public alarm and 
danger. In the lapse of time, a justitium was usually ordeted as a mark 
of public mourning, and under the Empire it was only employed und«fr 
Buch circumstances. 

' Clad in the plebeian garb) ver. 19. By this expression he means that 
the Consuls forbore to wear the purple, which was one of the insignia tff 
their office. Their being attended by lictors, with the fesces, was another 
of their badges of office. 

^ Called upon by name) ver. 23. " Conclamata." After a person was 
dead, those who were present lamented aloud, and called on the party by 
name, to ascertain if he was only in a trance. According to some autho- 
rities this was repeated daily for seven days, and was done for the last 
time when the body was placed on the funeral pile, on which occasion 
it was finally said " conckmatum est," signifying that no hope of lils nowr 
lemained. 
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ahej made division of the Deities, and at no altar was there 
wanting a parent to create discontent^ ; one of whom, 
tearing her bedewed cheeks, and blackened with blows, 
upon her livid arms, exclaimed, " Now, O wretched matrons, 
beat your breasts, now tear your locks, nor defer this grief 
and preserve it for our crowning woes. Now have you 
the power to weep, while the fortime of the chieftains is 
undecided; when one shall have proved the conqueror, 
you must rejoice." With these incentives did grief en- 
courage itself. 

The men likewise, repairing to the hostile camps, are pour- 
ing forth weU-grounded complaints against the relentless 
Divinities. " Oh luckless lot, that we were not bom for the 
Punic days of Cannse ^ and of Trebia*^, a youthful race ! Gods 
of heaven, we do not ask for peace ; inspire with angeT foreign 
nations ; at once arouse the enraged cities ; let the world 
conspire in arms; let the Median ranks descend from 
Achsemenian* Susa*; let the Scythian Ister*' not confine 



* To create discorUent) ver. 86. "Invidiam factura." By addressing 
prayers to the Gods which were not likely to be fulfilled, and thus causing the 
Deities to be censured for their inattention to the wishes of their worshippers. 

* Punic days of CanTue) ver. 46. Cannae was a village of Apulia, 
flituate in a plain near the rivers Aufidus and Yergellus. It was famed 
for the memorable defeat there of the Romans under L. ^milius Faulus 
and G. Terentius Yarro, the Consuls, by Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, 
B.C. 216. From forty to fifty thousand Romans are said to have perished 
in this battle. 

' And of Trebia) ver. 46. Trebia was a small river in Gallia Cisalpina, 
falling into the Fadus, or Fo, near Flacentia. Hannibal gained a victory 
there over the Romans, b.c. 218. 

* Achcemenian) ver. 49. This epithet refers to Achsemenes, the founder 
of the race of the Achsemenidse, and the ancestor of the Persian kings. He 
was said to have been nurtured by an eagle. The epithet in the present 
instance, and, in general, as used by the Latin Foets, has the signification of 
'' Persian." 

^ Stua) ver. 49. Susa (which is called Shushan in the Old Testament) 
was the winter residence of the Persian kings, and was situate in the 
province of Susiana, on the banks of the river Choaspes. The climate was 
very hot here, and hence the choice of it for a winter palace. Its site 
is now marked by huge mounds, in which are found fragments of bricks 
and-pottery. 

* The Scythian liter) ver. 50. The river, the whole whereof is now called 
the Danube, was, from its source as far as Vienna, called " Danubius" by the 
Romans; from there to the Black Sea it received the name of " Ister." 
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the Massi^etan'; let the Albis* pour forth the yellow- 
haired Suevi^ from the extreme north and the unsubdued 
sources of the Khine*; make us the foes of all nations; 
but avert civil warfare. On the one side let the Dacian 
pressrtipon m\ the Getan on the other* ; let the one meet 
the Iberians^, the other turn his standards against the 
eastern quivers. Let no hand. Borne, of thine*, enjoy 

^ The Mastagetan) Ter. 50. The HaMageta wen a warlike zace of 
Seythia, to the north of the Aiaxes, and the preient Sea of Aral. Their 
country corresponds to that of the Kirghiz Tartars at the present day, in 
the north of Independent Tartary. Herodotus appears to include under this 
name all the Nomadic tribes of Asia east of the Caspian, It was said that 
it was their custom to kill and eat their aged people. 

^ Let the Albis) ver. 52. The Albis, now the Blbe, was the most easterly 
river of Germany with which the Eomans became acquainted. According 
to Tacitus it rose in the country of the Hermnnduri. The Romans first 
reached this river b.o. 9, and crossed it for the first time B.c. 8, under 
Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

^ The yellow-haired Suevi) ver. 51. The term ^' Suevi " is supposed to 
haye been the coUectiTe name of a large number of German tribes, who 
were remarkable for a migratory mode of life. Their locality has not been 
with any exactness ascertained. In the third century a race of people 
called '' Sueyi " settled in and gave the name to the present Suabia. 

* Sources of the Rhine) Ter. 52. The Bhseti lired about the sources of 
the Rhine. Suetonius says ^hat Augustus crippled, but did not subdue, 
them. 

^ Let ike Dacian press upon us) ver. 54. The Daci inhabited Dacia^ 
which lay to the north of the Danube, and comprehended the present coun- 
tries of Transylvania, Moldavia, Wallachia, and part of Hungary. They 
were of similar race with the Getse, and- spoke the same Lmguage, In 
the reign of Augustus, this warlike people crossed the Danube, and, after 
plundering the allies of Rome, were repulsed by the generals of Augustus. 
In the reign of Domitian they obliged the Romans to purchase peace by 
the payment of a tribute. They were finally conquered by Trajan. 

' The Oetan on the other) Ter. 54. The Gktse are said to have been the 
same people as the Daci. In the Uter periods of the Roman Empire their 
country was occupied by the Goths, who had migrated from the southern 
shores of the Baltic, from which circumstance the Getae and the GK>ths have 
often been erroneously looked upon as the same people. The Ghtae fur- 
nished slaves to Greece and Italy; and Geta figures as a crafty servant in 
the Plays of Terence. DaTus similarly means a Dacian slave; he, too, is 
introduced in the Latin Comedy. 

' Meet the Iberians) Ter. 54. The Iberi were the nations of Spun, who 
dwelt in the Ticinity of the Iberus, now called the Bbro, in the nor^-east 
of that country. 

* Let no hand, Rome, qf thine) Ter. 56, That is, " Let eTery hand be 
engaged in war against a foreign enemy." 

B 
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leisure. Or if, ye Ckxk of heaven, it is your pleasure txj 
blot out the Hesperian name, gathered into fires let th,e 
entire sBther ^ descend in lightnings upon the earth. En- 
raged Parent, at the same instant smite both partisans and 
leaders, while not as yet they have deserved it' Do they with 
an extent so great of unheard of crimes, seek to know which 
of the two is to rule the City? Hardly would it have 
been worth the while to levy civil war, that neither might" 
Such complaints did piety, doomed to be bootless, pour 
forth ; but a care their own afflicted wretched parents, and 
they detested the long-lived destiny of a sorrowing old SLge, 
and years reserved for civil warfare a second time. And 
one, seeking precedents for their great alarm, exclaimed, 
** Not other commotions did the Fates intend at the time 
when,victorious afterthe Teutonic ^ and the Libyan triumphs', 
the exiled Marius concealed his head amid the slimy sedge \ 
The pools of the plashy soil and the fenny marshes con- 
cealed. Fortune, thy deposit; next did the chains of iron* 

^ La the endrt other) yer. 58. Probably by the term '' stber," be means 
tbe fiery element which was supposed to range in the firmament above the 
regions of the air. 

^ After th4 Teutonic) ver. 69. The speaker probably alludes to the vic- 
tory which Marins, the Consol, gained at Aquse Sextise (now Aix) against 
the combined forces of the Teutones and Ambrones. According to some 
accounts there were 200,000 slain and 80,000 taken prisoners at this 
batde. 

^ And the Libyan triumphs) ver. 69. He alludes to ' the conquest of 
Jugurtha, king of Numidia, by JIarius ; which, however, was efiected by 
the treachery of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, as much as by the general- 
ship of either Marius or his predecessor Metellus. 

* Amid the tlimy sedge) rex. 70. Allusion is made to the circumstance 
of Marius hiding in the sedge and mud of the marshes of Minturnae, i^ 
Latium. when pursued by the vengeance of Sulla. He was, however, dis- 
covered, dragged from his retreat, and, with a rope round his neck, ddir 
vered up to the authorities of Minturnae. ^ 

* The chains qf iron) ver. 72. Marius, when taken captive, was not> 
as the present passage would seem to imply, thrown into a dungeon, but 
placed in the charge of a woman named Fannia, who was supposed to be 
liis personal enemy, but was secretly his friend. It was while he was here 
that a Gallic or a Gimbrian soldier was sent into his apartment to put him 
to death. The part of the room where the aged Marius lay was in the 
«hade, and with a terrible voice he exclaimed — " Man, dost thou dare to 
murder G. Marius V' The barbarian, imagining that fire flashed from his 
eyes, dropped his swerd, and rushed out of the house, exclaiming " I cannot 
murder 0. Marius ! " . 
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eat into the aged man, and prolonged squalor in prison. A 
jDonsul, and fated to die successful * in the subdued City, 
beforehand did he pay the penalty of his crimes. Deadi 
herself fled full oft from the hero, and in vain was power 
granted to his enemy ^ over the hated blood; who, at the 
very stroke of death stood riveted and from his faltering 
band let fail the sword. He had beheld an intense light 
in the darkened cell, and the dread Goddesses of crime, and 
the Marius of a friture day, and in alarm he had heard, 
* It is not right for thee to touch this neck ; to the laws of 
Date does he owe many deaths before his own ; lay aside 
thy vain fury. If it is your wish to avenge the destruction 
of your extinct race, Cimbrians, do you preserve this aged 
man I * Not by the favour of tlxe Deity, hit by the mighty 
anger of the Gods of heaven was this cruel man pro- 
tected, and he sufficed for Fate when desiring to ruin 
Home. 

" He, too, borne over the stormy main'* to a hostile land, 
and driven among the deserted cottages^, lay amid the 
spoiled realms of the conquered Jugurtha^, and trod 
upon the Punic ashes ^. Cartilage and Marius exchanged 
consolation for their fates, and equally prostrate, patiently 

* Fated to die suecessfut) ver. 74* Being aftenraids restored to power 
at Borne, he died in the 71st year of his age, and on the 18th day of his 
seventh Consulship. 

* Povfer granted to Ms enemy) ver. 76. The Oimbrian or Gallic soldier 
referred to in the Note to 1. 72. 

' Borne over the stormy main) ver. 88. He allndes to the departure of 
Marius from Mintumae, where he was furnished with a small ship, and, 
Sifter touching at the isle of JEnaria (now Ischia) and Bryz, in Si<nly, he 
landed in Africa, the country of his former enemy, Jugurtha. 

* Aniong the deserted cottages) yer, 89. "Mapalia" were moveabls huts 
or cottages, which the Numidians carried on waggons when they moved 
from place to place, seeking new pastures for their flocks. 

* Of the conquered Jugwrtha) ver. 90. Jugurtha, the king of Numidia, 
an illegitimate son of Hastanabal, despite of numerous defeats, long made 
head against Metellus, the Roman general, hut was finally conquered by 
Marius, who enjoyed the honour of a triumph on the occasion, and Jugur- 
tha was finally thrown into a dungeon and starved to death. 

* Trod upon the Punic ashes) ver. 91. Landing near Carthage, Marius 
was forbidden, by the lictor of Sextilius, the Praetor, to set foot on the 
African shore ; on which he exclaimed, '' GK> tell thy master that thou hast 
seen Cains Marius sitting amid the ruins of Carthage;" not inaptly com- 
paring the downfall of that -great city to his own ruined fortunes. 
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submitted to the Gods. There did he collect together the 
resentfulness of Libya ^. When first, his fortune retimaing, 
he set free troops of slaves ^ the iron wrought up'* into 
swords, the slaves' dungeons* sent forth the ruthless 
bands. To no one were entrusted the ensigns of their leader 
to be carried, except to him who had now gained expe- 
rience in wickedness, and had brought crime into the camp. 
Oh ye Fates ! what a day, what a day was that, on which 
the victorious Marius seized the walls ! and with strides how 
vast did cruel Death hurry on ! With the commonalty the 
nobles fall; and far and wide stalks the sword, and the 
weapon is withdrawn from the breast of none. Gore stands 
in the temples, and red with plenteous slaughter the slippery 
stones are wet. .To no one was his age* a protection. 

' Tke resewlfidness of Libya) ver. 98. By *' Libycas in»,** he perhaps 
means such a thirst for Tengeance as Libyans or Africans alone nsualiy 
display. • It, has been suggested that there is an intended reference here to 
the giant Antsas, who (as Lacan says in the Fourth Book, 1. 597) was 
bom in the caves of Libya and of whom it was f&bled that eyerj time he 
touched the earth he received additional strength, and that simikrly Marius 
always rose from the most depressed state superior to his misfortunes. 
The serpents of Africa were said to gain fresh fury and venom from their 
contact with the earth. 

* He set free troops of slaves) ver. 94. He alludes to the circumstance of 
Harius landing in JStruria from Africa, and, by proclaiming freedom to the 
slaves, collecting a large army, with which he joined L. Cornelius Cinna, the 
Consul, who had been driven from Bome by his colleague, Cn. Octavius. Ma- 
rius, with Cinna and Carbo, shortly afterwards entered Rome, and, in their 
thirst for vengeance, were guilty of the most dreadfrd atrocities. 

* The iron wrought vp) ver. 95. " Conflato ferro," probably means, as 
one of the Scholiasts suggests, that the iron chains and fetters with which 
the slaves were bound, were used to make swords and other weapons. 
Another suggestion is, that " ferro " means the spades and mattocks which 
were used in cultivating the fields. 

* The slaves* dungeons) ver. 95. The "ergastula" were private 'prisons 
attached to most of the country residences of the more wealthy Romans, for 
the confinement and punishment of their refiractory slaves. They were pro- 
bably underground, as appears from passages in Columella, and in the Au- 
lularia of Plautus, 11. 301. 319, where the dungeon is called by the name of 
" puteus."' ColumeUa also says, that the "ergastulum" was lighted by narrow 
windows, too high to be touched by the hand. Plutarch says that these 
prisons became necessary throughout Italy by reason of the numerous 
conquests of the Romans, and the great number of foreign slaves intro- 
duced to cultivate the lands. 

* To no one was his age) Ter. 104. He alludes to the dreadfrd butcheries 
perpetrated by the body-guard of Marius, which he had formed out of the 
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There was no shame at having hurried on the closing day 
of the aged man in his declining years; nor in the very 
threshold of life at cutting short the rising destiny of the 
wretched infant. By what criminaUty could little chil- 
dren be deserving of slaughter? But now enough is it 
to be «ible to die. The very impetuosity of frenzy hurries 
them on, and it seems like sluggishness to be in search 
of the guOty. To swell the number a large portion falls ; 
and the blood-stained victor seizes the head cut off from 
an unknown neck, as he is ashamed to go with an empty 
hand. The only hope of safety is to imprint trembling 
kisses ^ on the polluted right hand. Although a thousand 
swords attended the unheard-of signals for death, O de- 
generate people, hardly would it be becoming for men 
thus to earn lengthened ages of existence^ much less 
the short-hved disgrace of surviving, and life tmtil Sulla 
returns *. 

** Who has the leisure to bewail the deaths of the multitude ? 
Hardly thee, Beebius ^ rent asunder by thine entrails, and 
how that the countless hands of the dismembering throng 
tore thy limbs to pieces ; or thee, Antonius, foreteller of 
woes, whose features, hanging by the torn white hair*, 

plaTes attendmg him, who slew iodiscriminately all of the ari«tociatic party 
they could lay handB upon, 

' To imprint trembling Uttes) ver. 114. Marius had giyen iastruc- 
^onf to his guards that all in the streets whom he did not salute, or to 
whom he did not extend his hands to be kissed, were to be put to death 
indiscriminately. Under these circumstances Q. Ancharius was killed ; and 
one of the Scholiasts mentions Euanthius, a former friend of Marius, who 
was thus slain. 

' UjUU Sulla retwnu) ver. 118. Who dealt equal vengeance on the 
Karian party. 

3 Hardly thee, BceUu*) ver. 120. He alludes to the death of M. 
3»bius, who was torn to pieces by the hands of the Marian &ction. Con- 
nected with his f&te one of the Scholiasts relates a story not to the credit of 
Terence, the Comic Poet He says that Terence, being surrounded by the 
partisans of Marius, promised, probably as the price of his own safety, that 
he would discover to them an enemy of Marius, who had used his influence 
in the Senate to his prejudice, and thereupon informed them where they 
would find Baebius. 

* Hanging hy the torn white hair) ver. 122. M. Antonius, who is spoken 
of by Cicero as one of the greatest of the Boman Orators, haying belonged 
to the party of Sulla, was marked out for destruction by Marius, on his 
return to the City. Touched by his eloquence, the soldiers who were sent 
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dripping with blood, the soldier carrying placed upon th^ 
festive table. Fimbia mangled ^ the beheaded Crassi K The 
relentless prison was steeped with Tribunitial gore. Thee 
also, Sc8evola'^ neglected by the nnserupulous right hand, 
before the very shrine of the Goddess and her ever-burning 
hearths they slew ; but exhausted old age poured forth little 
blood from thy throat, and spared the flames. These things 
his seventh Consular year followed*, the fasces regained. 
That was the closing period of the life of Marius, who had 
endured all things which evil fortune is able to effect, and 
who had enjoyed all things which a heiter fortune can hiring^ 
and had experienced what fortune can destine for man. 

lefoMd to execute their commands, on wMch P. Amiius, the Tribime, their 
commander, cut off his head, and carried it to Marioi, while he was at tables 
After he had handled it with scorn and derision^ he ordered it to be placed 
on the Bostra. 

* Fimbria Tnangled) ver. 124. C. FhiYius Fimbria was one of the most 
violent partisans of the Marian fiution. Cicero styles him — " homo auda- 
cissimus et insanissimus," "a most andacions and most insane man.*^ 
Being finally defeated by Sulla, he fell by the hands of one of his own slaTes,. 
whom he commanded to slay 1dm. His career seems to have been that of a. 



' The beheaded Crassi) ver. 124. According to some accounts P. LicJ- 
nius Ciassus, the father, and his son of the same name, were slain in eacb 
Qthei^s sight by Fimbria. It is, howcTer, more generally stated thai 
the son was put to death before his father's eyes, who afterwards stabbed 
himself to escape a more ignominious death at the hands of *the Marian fiio- 
tion. Appian relates the story in a difierent manner. He says that the 
fether, after slaying the son, was himself slain by the partisans of Marins^ 
Crassus, the Triumvir, was a younger son of the elder of these Crassi. 

^ Thee also, Seeevola) rer. 126. Mudus Scseyola, the Pontifex Maximtu^ 
notwitl^standing his virtuous character, was proscribed by the Marian 
ikction, on which he fled for refuge to the temple of Yesta. He was, how- 
ever, slain by the younger Marias, and the altars were drenched with his- 
blood. " Neglectum violatae deztrse " has been supposed by some to refer 
to the story of his ancestor, Mucius Scsevohi, having thrust his hand into the 
flames to show his fiimness when taken prisoner by Forsenna. Weisse^ 
however, thinks that it refers to- the right hand of Marius, which was ex- 
tended to be kissed by those whom he intended to save, and that (certainly 
by a forced construction) it means " unregarded by the unscrupulous right 
hand." "Neglectu violatss Yestse," *'with heedlessness of the outraged 
Yesta," is another reading, and perhaps a preferable one, as Scsevola was^ 
not put to death till some years after the death of the elder Marias. 

* Sevtnih Consular year followed) ver. 180. Thirteen years intervened 
between the sixth and seventh Consulship of Marius. He died at the com- 
mencement of his seventh Consulship. 
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" Now at Sacriportus ^ how many dead bodies fell pros-; 
trate, or how many slaughtered troops did the Collinian 
Gate* endure, at the time when the sovereignty of 
the world and the sway of power, transferred, had almost 
changed its site^ and the Samnite hoped for Boman 
woimds exceeding the Caudine Forks * ! Sulla, too, added 
as an avenger to the boundless slaughter. He shed the 
little blood that was remaining to the City, and while he 
amputated the limbs now too corrupt, the healing art ex- 
ceeded its limits, and the hand followed too far ^ere the 
malady led it. The guilty perished ; but when now the 
guilty alone could possibly be surviving. Then was scope 
^ven to hatred, and, let loose from the rein of the laws, 
anger rushed on. Not for one crime were all sacrificed, but 
each one framed a criminality of his own. Once for all had 
the victor given his commands. Through the entrails of his 
master' did the servant plunge the accursed sword; sons 

' I^ow at Sacriportus) ver. 134. Marins liaTing died, and 'Cinna being 
dun, Snlla returned from Ana, where he had been carrying on the war 
against Hitfarklates, and alkr landing at BnmdiBiiOB, defeated the younger 
Ifarhu with great alaughter at Sacriportns, in Lattum, bjo, 82. 

^ Did (he CoUinian Oate) ver. 135. The*Samnites and Lttcaniana^ who 
&Tonred the canse of the younger Mariui, under Pontius Telesinus and L. 
Lamponins, marched towuds Borne, which, on Marius being shut up in 
Praenette, was left by Sulla without any protection. 6uUa, howoTcr^ 
flnne up with then at the CSoUine Gate, and a battle waa fought, which waa 
most obstinately contested, as Telesinus had Yowed that he would levd 
Borne to the ground, and transfer the dominion to his own native plac& 
The victory was gained by Sulla, but 60,000 men are said to have fidleA 
on each side. Telesinus was among the slain. The Porta GoUina was the 
inost northemly of the gates of Boioe ; it was situate near the Quiiinal 
Bsquinal and Yiminal Hills (Oolles), from which it took its name. 

* Hud almost changed its site) ver. 136. He alludes to the resolution 
abovementioned, which had been formed by Pontius Telerinus and the 
younger Marius, to remove the seat of government from Borne to Samninm. 

* Exceeding fhs CaudvM Forks) ver. 188. The •* Futcsb Oandinse," or 
** CSaudine Forks," were narrow passes in the mountains near Caudinm, a 
town of Samnium. Here the Boman army had been defeated by the Sam- 
nites, and were sent imder the yoke, B.C. 821. 

* Through the entrails o/ Am master) ver. 149. One of flie Scholiasts 
luggests that this is sud particularly in allunon to the fate of the younger 
Harius, who, being shot up in Pneneste, and, despmring of holding out any 
longer, endeavoured, with the brother of Telesinus, to make his escape by a 
mbterranean passage, but was betrayed by a slave ; on which, finding thefr 
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were steeped in a fatlier*s blood. The contention was, to 
whom the severed head of the parent belonged ; brothers fell 
as a reward to brothers. The tombs were filled by flight, 
and living bodies were intermingled with the buried, and 
the dens of wild beasts received the throng. This one 
broke his neck and his compressed throat with the halter; 
another hurling himself, with weight falling headlong, 
dashed against Qie hard ground, biu^t asunder ; and from 
the blood-stained victor they snatched away their own 
slaughter ; this one himself heaped up the oaken fabric of 
his own fiineral pile, and, all his blood not yet poured forth, 
leaped down into the flames, and, while yet he might, took 
possession of the fires. The heads of chieftains nre carried 
on javelins throughout the trembling City, and heaped up 
in tiie midst of the Forum. Whatever crime tliere is any- 
where existing is then known. Not Thrace beheld so many 
hanging in the stables ^ of the Bistonian tyrant, nor Libya 
upon the posts of Anteeus ; nor did lamenting Greece weep 
for torn 'limbs so many in the halls of Pisa*. When now 
they had mouldered away in corruption, and confused, in 
length of time lost their marks, the right hand of the 
wretched parents collected them, and, recognized, stealthily 
removed them with timid theft. I remember, too, that I 
myself, anxious to place the disfigured featiires of my slain 
brother upon the pile and the forbidden flames, searched 
about among ail the carcases of this Sullanian peace, and 
amid ail the trunks sought for one with which the head 
lopped from the neck would correspond. 

flight discovered, they slew each other. According to other accoants Kariut 
killed himself, or, at hit own request, was stahhed hy his own slave. 

^ Hanging %n the staples) ver. 163. Diomedes, king of Thrace (which 
was also called Bistonia), was said to have fed his mares upon the flesh of 
strangers, and to have fixed their heads on his doors. Antseus, the Lihyan 
giant, who was slain hy Hercules, was also said to have perpetrated similar 
cruellies. 

* In the haUt qf Pisa) ver. 165. He alludes to the practice of (Enomaiis^ 
king of Pisa in Elis, who made it a condition that those who came forward 
as suitors for the hand of his daughter, Hippodamia, should contend with 
himself in a chariot race ; and that those who were conquered should he 
put to death. After many had heen sacrificed in the attempt, Pelopi, 
through hrihing tfyrtilus, the charioteer of (Enomaiis, won the hand of 
Hippodamia. 
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'< Why shall I make mention of the shades of Catulus ap' 
peased^ ? When Marius the victim'' made, a sad sacrifice 
to perhaps an miwilling shade, an miutterable atonement 
to an insatiate tomb ^ ; when we beheld the mangled limbs, 
and the womids equal in number with the members, and 
no one given fatal to life, although upon a body mangled 
all over, and the ruthless usage of an accursed cruelty to 
forego the death of him who was thus perishing. Hands 
torn off fell down, and the tongue cut out $tiU quivered, and 
with noiseless movement beat the vacant air. This one 
cuts off the ears, another the nostrils of the aquiline 
nose ; that one gouges out the eye-balls from their hollow 
sockets, and, his mangled limbs viewed by himself , put out his 
eyes the last. Hardly will there be any beheving that one 
person could have endured the punishments thus numerous 
of a<jrime so dreadful. Thus under the mass of ruins limbs 
are broken beneath the vast weight ; nor more disfigured 
do the headless carcases come to shore which have pe- 
rished in the midst of the ocean. 

** Why has it pleased you to lose your pains, and to dis- 
figure the features of Marius, as though an ignoble person ? 
That this criminality and slaughter on being made known 
might please Sulla, he ought to have been able to be recog- 
nized. PrsBnestine Fortune beheld* all her citizens cut off 

' The thctdes of Catulus appeased) ver. 174. Q. Lutatios Catulus, who 
bad fonnerly beep the colleague of Marius in the Consulship, in his expe- 
dition against the Cimbri, having espoused the cause of Sulla, his name was 
included among the rest of victims in the Marian proscription of b.g. 87. 
Finding escape impossible, he shut himself in a room^ and, kindling a char- 
coal fire, died of suffocation. 

* When Marius the victim) ver. 175. He alludes to the cruel death of 
M. Marius Gratidianus, the friend and fellow-townsman of Cicero. He was 
the son of M. Gratidius, but was adopted by one of the Marii, probably 
a brother of the elder Marius. In revenge for the death of Catulus, his 
brother, or, according to some, his son, obtained of Sulla the proscription of 
Qiatidianus, on account of his connexion with the family of the MariL He 
was butchered by the infamous Catiline, according to some accounts, at the 
tomb of Catulus. His tongue, nose, and ears were cut off, and his eyes dug 
out, and his head was then carried in triumph through the City. 

* To an insatiate tomb) ver. 176. ' *' Inexpleto busto." "A tomb that 
would be content with no propitiatory sacrifice." 

* PrcenesHne Fortune beheld) ver. 194. By the direction of Sulla, Lu- 
cretius Ofella laid siege to the town of Frseneste, and, after it was taken, 
5000 of the inhabitants were put to the sword, although they had thrown 
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together by the sword — a people perishing at a moment by a 
single deafii. Then fell the flower of Italy, now the sole youth 
of Latium, and stained the sheepfolds of wretched R^e ^. 
So many youths at the same instant to fall by a hostile 
death, full oft has famine, Ihe rage too of the ocean, and sud- 
den earthquake corned, or pestilence of climate and locality, 
or slaughter in warfare, vengeance it never was that did soi 
Hardly, amid the masses of the dense multitude, and the 
pallid throngs, could the victors, death inflicted, move 
their hands. Hardly, the slaughter completed, do they 
fall, and with neck still dubious * they totter ; but the vast 
carnage bears them down, and the carcases perform the part 
of slaughter ; the trunks felling heavily smother the living *. 
Unconcerned he sat above, a careless spectator of wicked- 
ness so great; he repented not that he had ordered so 
many thousands of the hapless multitude to die. 

"The Etrurian stream received* all the Sullaniaa 
corpses heaped together. Into the river the first ones foil, 
upon the bodies the last. Ships sailing with the tide stuck 
fiast, and, choked up in its waters by the bloody carnage, the 

tliemselvea upon the mercy of the conquerors. The GhxldesB Fortana had 
a temple at Praeneste, where her prophecies were highly esteemed, under 
the name of ** Praenestinae Sortes.'* The town was situate ahout twenty 
miles to the south-east of Borne, and, from its cool situation, was much £»• 
quented hy the Eomans in the summer season. It is now called Palestrina. 

' The sheepfolds of wretched Borne) ver. 197. *' Ovilia." By this naine, 
which properly signifies ** the sheepfolds,'* the enclosures on the Campus 
Martins were called, in which the centuries were enclosed on the occasion 
of giving their votes for the magistrates of Rome. On the third day after 
the battle at the OoUine Gate, !n which he had conquered Pontius Telesinus, 
Sulla directed all the Samnite and Lucanian prisoners to he collected in th« 
ovilia of the Campus Martins, and ordered his soldiers to slaughter them. 
Their shxieks alarming the Senators, who had been convened by Sulla in 
the Temple of Bellona, he requested them to take no notice of what waa 
going on, as he was only inflicting due chastisement on some rebels. 

^ With neck still dvJtnous) ver. 204. It is doubtful what « dubil cervice** 
exactly means. Cortius thinks that it signifies that the head is still remain- 
ing attached to the body, not being cut clean o£ It seems more likely, 
however, to mean those who have received wounds in the throat, and have 
not &llen but are only ataggering, and who are borne down by the weight of 
others who are slain outright 

^ Smother the liviTig) ver. 206. By sufFocadng the others, who are not aft 
yet dead or mortally wounded. 

* The Etrurian stream received) ver. 210. The bodies were generally 
lihrown into the Tiber and thus carried down to the sea. 
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itKmtih of the rirer dowed out into the sea. The followmg 
waves stood still at the mass, until the stream of deep 
blood made a passage for itself, and, pouring forth over all 
the plain and rushing vdth headlong stream down to the 
fioods of Tiber, aided the impeded waters ; and now no 
longer does its bed nor yet its banks, contain the river, and 
it throws back the corpses on the plain. At length having 
struggled with difficulty down to the Etrurian waves, 
with file flowing blood it divided the azure sea. For Uiis 
did Sulla merit to be styled the saviour of the state ; for 
this to be called the Fortunate ^ ; for this to raise for him- 
self a tomb in the middle of the Plain of Moen ? 

" These wrongs await us to be again endured ; in this 
order of warfare will they proceed; this conclusion will 
await the civil strife. Although stiU greater calamities do 
our alarms anticipate, and they rush to batde with much 
greater detriment to the human race. Bome recovered veas 
the greatest reward of war to the exiled Marii, nor more did 
victory afford to Sulla than utteriy to destroy the hated fac- 
tion. These, Fortune ^ on other grounds thou dost invite, 
and, raised to power already, they meet in combat. Neither 
would be commencing civil war, if content with that with 
which Sulla was." Thus did old age lament, sorrowing and 
mindful of the past, and fearful of the future. 

But terror did not strike the breast of the noble Brutus ^, 
nor was he a portion of the trembling populace weeping 
in alarm so great at the commotion ; but in the drowsy 

' To he called ike Fortvnate) ver. 221. • After the death of the younger 
Marius, on the occasion of his triumph oyer Mithridates, b.o. 81, Snlhi 
claimed for himself the title of Felix, or " Fortunate," as being the especial 
fiEivourite of the Gods. He belieyed himself to be especially under the pro- 
tection of Yenus and Hercules. His son and daughter were also named 
Faustus and Fausta, on account of the good fortune of their fiither. 

* These Fortune) ver. 230. Namely, Oaesar and Pompey. 

^ Cf the noble Brutus) ver. 234. M. Junius Brutus, professing to follow 
M. Porcius Cato as hia political model, sided with Pompey. After the battle 
of Pbarsalia he fled to Larissa, whence he wrote a letter to Csesar, soliciting 
pardon, which was not only granted, but the conqueror even requested Brutus 
to come to him. According to Plutarch, it was Brutus who informed Caesar 
of Pompey's flight into Egypt Notwithstanding the favours which he had 
received from Caesar, he joined Cassius and the band of conspirators who 
murdered Caesar in the Senate-house. Being defeated at Philippi by Antony 
and Augustus, he fell upon his own sword. 
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night, when the Parrhasian Helice^ was turning her clia^ 
riot obliquely, he knocked at the not extensive halls of his 
kinsman Cato ^, He found him with sleepless anxiety re- 
flecting on the public affairs, the fates of men, and the 
fortunes of the City, both fearful for all and regardless for 
himself; and in these words he began to address him : — 

" Do thou, now the sole refuge for virtue expelled and long 
since banished from all lands, whom by no tempestuous 
shock Fortime shall tear away from thee, direct me waver- 
ing in mind, do thou confinn me in doubt vdth assured 
strength; for let others follow Magnus or the aims of 
Oeesar, Cato shall be the sole leader of Brutus. Dost thou 
adhere to peace, keeping thy footsteps unshaken while the 
world is in doubt ? Or has it been thy pleasure, mingling 
in slaughter with the leaders of crime and of the maddened 
populace, to forgive the civic strife ? Each one do his own 
reasons hurry away to the accursed combat : these a pol- 
luted house \ and laws to be dreaded in peace ; these hunger 
to be driven away by means of the sword, and plighted faith 
to be lost sight of* amid the ruins of the world. Fury has 
impelled no one to arms; overcome by a vast reward, 
they are repairing to the camps : for its own sake is the 
warfare pleasing to thee alone ? What has it availed thee 
so many years to have remained untouched by the man- 

* Parrhagian ffeliee^ ver. 237. The constellation of the Greater Bear 
was called Helice, from the Greek word UW^v, to revolye, because it re- 
Tolves rouDd the Pole. It was fJEibled that Calisto, of whom Jupiter was 
enamoured, was changed by the vengeful Juno into the Greater Bear. See 
her story related in the Seconti Book of Ovid's Fasti, 1. 153, et seq. She 
was a daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, in which country there was a 
town and a mountain called by the name of Farrhasia, which was said to 
have been derived from Farrhasus, a son of Lycaon. 

* Of his hifuman Cato) ver. 238. Servilia, the mother of Brutus, was 
the half-sister of Cato, they being the children of Livia, by different mar- 
riages. Brutus also married Forcia, the daughter of Cato. 

" ApoUuUd Jtouse) ver. 252. Sulpitius supposes <<polluta domus" to 
refer to acts of violation committed against the females of the £unilies of 
those who consequently thirsted for vengeance. It may also mean, as sug- 
gested by one of the Scholiasts, that members of a &mily, having murdered 
the others, had become desperate, and resorted to civil war to screen their 
own offences. 

* To be lost sight of) ver. 263. " Fermiscenda." Literally, to be « min- 
gled," or '' involved in ; " he here alludes to the debu of ti^e extravagant 
and unprincipled. 
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ners of a corrupt age ? This sole reward of thy long-prac* 
tised virtues shalt thou receive ; others the wars shall find 
thyself they shall make, guilty. O Gods of heaven, let 
not so much he allowed to the fatal arms as even to' have 
moved these hands ; and let no javelins hurled hy thy arms 
be home in the dense cloud of weapons ; nor let valour 
so great be thrown away on chanced All the fortune of 
the war will rest itself on thee. Who shall be unwilling, 
although falling by the wound from another, to die by this 
sword, and for the crime to be thine own ? Better alone 
without arms wilt thou live in tranquil inactivity, just as the 
stars of heaven ever unmoved roll onward in their course. 
The air nearer to the earth is inflamed with the lightnings, 
and the lowermost regions of earth receive the winds and 
the flashing streaks of flame ; Olympus, by the will of the 
Gods, stands above the clouds. The least of things does 
discord disturb ; the highest enjoy peace. 

'* How joyously will tibie ears of Ceesar learn that a citizen 
so great has come forth to battle I For that the rival camp 
of the chieftain Magnus has been preferred to his own he 
-will never grieve. Too much does he please himself*, if 
civil war is pleasing to Cato. A large portion of the Senate 
and a Consul, about to wage war under a general a private 
person^, and other nobles as well, cause me anguish; to 
whom add Cato under the yoke of Pompey, then through- 
out the whole world Csesar alone will be free*. But if for 

* Be thrown afoay on chance) ver. 263. « Nee tanta in carom ▼irtiw eat* 
There have been some doubts about the readings and meaning of this pat- 
sage. It probably means that Cato is not to throw away his wisdom and 
valour in a cause where the successful result will be sure to ba solely attri- 
buted to the chances of war. 

* Too much does lie jpleate himtdj) ver. 276. ** Nimium pUicet ipse." It 
is a matter of doubt to whom " ipse " refers, whether to Cato or to Caesar. 
It most probably relates to Caesar, and if so, the meaning may be that 
CsBsar will be extremely pleased with himself, if the Civil War which he has 
caused shall be pleasing to Cato ; if it refers to Cato, it may mean that 
Osesar will be receiving too high a compliment at the hands of Cato, if the 
latter takes part in the Civil War. 

' Under a geneml a private person) ver. 270. The meaning ii, " It 
grieves me to see the Senate and the Consul under the command of a genera^ 
merely a private person;" it being the duty of the Consuls to wage war, and 
lead the armies of the state. 

* Caisar alone will he free) ver. 281. Because Pompey, though genen^ 
would, in some degree, be under the control of the Senate. 
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die laws of thy countiy it pleases thee to take iq> axms, and 
to defend liberty, already thou dost have Bnitus the 
enemy neither of Pompey nor of Cffisar, hut after the war, 
of the conqueror." 

Thus he speaks. But Cato utters to him from his 
secret breast the$e hallowed words : — *' Brutus, I confess that 
ciyil warfare is wickedness in the extreme; but whither 
the fates lead, virtue with clear conscience shall follow. It 
shall be the crime of the Gods of heaven to have made even 
me guilty. Who is able to look upon the stars and the 
world falling to ruin, void of fear himself? Who, when 
the lofty sky is rushing downwards, the earth is quaking, 
the weight of the confused universe mingling together, 
can keep his hands folded in inactivity? Shsdl stranger 
nations follow the frenzy of Hesperia and the Boman 
wars, and Kings be led over the seas beneath other 
climes, and shall I alone live in inactivity? Far hence 
livert, Gods of heaven, the frantic notion that Eome 
may fall, in its ruin to affect the Dahans ^ and the Getans, 
while I am free from care. As grief itself bids the parent 
bereaved by the death of his sons, to head the long fu- 
nereal procession to the tomb ; it gives him satisfaction to 
have thrust his hands amidst the blackening flames, and 
himself to have held the swarthy torches^ in the heaped-up 
structure of the pile; I will not be torn away, before, Bome, 
I shall have embraced thee lifeless, and Liberty, thy name« 
und shall have followed thy unsubstantial shade. So let it 
be; let the unappeased Gods receive a full expiatory sacri- 
fice, of no blood let us defraud the warfare. And would that 
it were possible for the Gods of heaven and of Erebus to ex- 
pose this head of mine condemned to every punishment ! 

" The hostile troops bore down the devoted Decius'*; me 

1 To affect the Daham) yer. 296. The Dahse were a great nation of 
Seythia, who roamed at krge in the country to the east of the Caipian (which 
^m them still bears the name of Daghesan), on the banks of the Azus and 
the Jazartes. They were famed for their skill as archers on horseback. 
' * To have held the avarthy torches) yer. 801. He alludes to the custom 
«f the nearest relatiye of the deceased setting fire to the pile. 

* Bore down the devoted Decius) yer. 308. It is impossible to say to 
which of the Decii he here refers, as two indiyiduals of the name of P. D^ 
^os Mus, father and son, deyoted themselyes to death for the Boman cause. 
The elder was conmiander jointly with T. Manlins Tor^uatus in the Latin 
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let two armies assail, me let the barbarian multitude from 
the Ehine aim at with their darts ; may I, accessible, in the 
midst, receive from all the lances the wounds of the entire 
warfare. May this blood redeem the people; by my fate 
may it be atoned for, whatever the Eoman manners have 
deserved to pay the penalty for. Why should the people 
ready for the yoke — ^why should those desirous to endure a 
harsh sway, perish? Myself alone attack with the sword — 
myself who in vain maintain our laws and empty rights ; this 
throat, this, will provide peace, and an end of their hard- 
ships for the nations of Hesperia ; after I am gone there is 
no need of war for him who wishes to reign. Why do we 
not then follow the standards of the state and Pompey as 
our leader ? And yet, if Fortune shall favour, it has been 
well ascertained that he as well promises himself the sway 
over the whole world. Let him conquer therefore, myself 
bis soldier, that he may not suppose that for himseLf he 
has conquered." Thus he spoke, and he applied sharp 
incentives to his indignation and aroused the warm blood 
of the youth to too great fondness for civil war. 

In the meantime, Phoebus dispelling the chilly shades oj 
nighXy the door, being knocked at, sent forth a sound; and 
the hallowed Marcia^ entered in grief, having left the tomb 

War. Leaming from a vision that the general of the one side and the armj 
of the other, were devoted to the Gods of the dead, he nuhed into the 
thickest of the enemy, wearing the sacrificial dress, and was shun. Zonuas, 
however, sa3r8 that he was slun, as a devoted victim, by a fioman solcuer. 
His son, who commanded the left wing of the Roman army at the hattle of 
Sentiniun against the Qauls, resolved to imitate the example of his father, 
and dedicating himself and the army of the enemy to the Qods of the dead, 
he fell a sacrifice for his country. 

' Tht halhwd Marcia) ver. 328. Mareia was the daughter of L. Mar- 
eius Philippus, and was the second wife of Cato. After she had borne him 
three children, he ceded her to his firiend Hortensios, with the sanction of 
her fitther. After the death of Hortensius she returned to Cato, and it was 
sneeringly remarked that Cato was not a loser, in a pecuniary way, by the 
transaction. In Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Eoman Biography, we 
find the following remarks on this transaction. " Heineccius infers, from 
the words of Plutarch, that Cato did not, according to the common belief, 
lend his wife, but that she was divorced from him by the ceremony of sale, 
and married to Hortensius. Heineccius quotes the case as an instance of a 
marriage contracted by ' coemptio/ and dissolved by ' remancipatioJ But 
it does not seem that Cato formally married her agun after the death of Hor- 
tensius, though it appears that she returned to her former relation of wife." 
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of Hortensius ^ ; once, a yir^, joined in wedlock to a better 
husband ; afterwards when, the price and the reward of wed- 
lock, her third progeny was bom, she in her pregnancy was 
given to fill another home toith her offspring, destined to 
unite two houses by a mother's blood. But after she had 
enclosed in the urn the last ashes, hunying with tearful 
countenance, tearing her dishevelled hair, and beating her 
breast with repeated blows, and bearing the ashes of the 
tomb, not destined to please her husband in other guise, 
thus in sadness did she speak : — 

" While I had in me the strengthening blood, while strength 
to endure a mother's pains, Cato, I performed thy com- 
mands, and pregnant, two husbands did I receive '^. My 
vitals wearied and exhausted by child-bearing I now return, 
to no other husband to be handed over. Grant the unenjoyed 
ties of our former union ; grant only the empty name of 
wedlock ; let it be allowed to inscribe on my tomb, * Marcia, 
the wife of Cato ; ' nor let it be enquired as doubtful in 
remote posterity whether I abandoned my first marriage 
torch, repudiated or only transferred. Thou dost not receive 
me as a partner in joyous circmnstances : amid thy 
cares and to share thy griefs, do I come. Allow me to 
attend the camp. Why shall I be left in the safety of 
peace, and Cornelia be near to the civic strife?'* 

These words influenced the hero, and though the times 
'^^e imsuited for wedlock, Fate now summoning him to 
the war, still a sohtary union pleased him, and nuptials 
devoid of empty pomp, and the admission of th^ Gods 
ahne^ as witnesses of ihe solemnities. No festive garlands 
hang from the wreath-boimd threshold, and no white fillet^ 

* The tomb qf ffortermiu) ver. 328. Q. Hortensius was one of the most 
famous of the Boman Orators, and, for many years, the rival of Cicero. He 
had the adroitness to escape being enrolled on the lists of either the Marian 
or the Sullane faction, and died a natural death, b.o. 50, in his sixty-fourth 
year. He was noted for his luxurious habits, and at his death left 10,000 
casks of Chian wine to his heir. At the time when he took Marcia as his 
wife she was pregnant by Cato, her first husband. 

^ Pregnant, two htubands did I receive) ver. 839. In allusion to her 
pregnancy when married to Hortensius. 

' Admiuion of the Oods alone) yer. 853. The Deities thus adjured aa 
witnesses would probably be Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Snada, and Diana. 

* No iphite fillet) yer. 855. ** Infulae,'* or "fillets" of wool, wen hung by 
the bride on the doorposts of the house of the bridegroom. 
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runs along the two doorposts, nor are there the usual 
torches S nor does the couch stand on high^ with its ivory 
steps ^, or variegate its coverings with embroidered gold: 
and no matron, pressing her forehead with the turreted 
crown*, forbids her, with foot lifted over*, to touch the 
threshold. No saflfron-coloured veil* lightly to hide the timid 
blushes of the bride, concealed her downcast features ; the 
girdle with its gems did not encircle her flowing robes', no 
necklace her graceful neck^; and no scanty under-tunic', 

> The imLol torches) Ter. 856. He allodes to the torches which were 
carried hefore the hride by boys dressed in the prsetezta, when she was 
conducted to her husband's house. 

* Couch stand on high) ver. 857. He alludes to the " torus genialis/' or 
marriage bed, which was generally placed in the " atrium^" or great room 
on the ground floor of the Boman houses. 

^ With its ivory steps) yer. 367. The bedsteads used by the Romans 
were, in general, rather high, so that persons were in the habit of enteriug 
the bed by means of steps placed beside it, which Yarro calls by the name 
of *' scamnum." The bedsteads were sometimes made of metal or of costly 
wood, or else veneered with tortoise-shell or ivory. We find, from the present 
passage, that the ** scaomum " was similarly ornamented. 

* WiUi the turreted crown) ver. 358. One of the Scholiasts states that a 
turreted crown was generally worn by the bride during the nuptial cere- 
monies. 

* With foot lifted over) ver. 359. When the procession arrived at the 
house of the bridegroom, the door of which was adorned with garlands and 
flowers, the bride was carried across the threshold by " pronubi,** or men 
who had been married to but one woman, that she might not strike against 
it with her foot, which would be an evil omen. See die Gasina of Plautus, 
Act iv. Sc. iv. 1. 1, 2. 

• No saffron-coloured veil) ver. 361. The bridal veil which the bride 
wore was called ** flammeum," and was of a bright yellow colour, which was 
also the colour of her shoes. 

' Her flowing robes) ver. 362. The bride was dressed in a long white 
robe with a purple fringe, or adorned with ribands. This dress was called 
*' tunica recta," and was bound round the waist with a girdle or zone. 

• No necklace her grac^ul neck) ver. 363 . Necklaces were much worn in an- 
cient times by the Indians, Persians, and Egyptians. They were more especially 
used (as mentioned in the present instance) by the Greek and Koroan females 
as bridal ornaments. The " monile baccatum," or " bead necklace," was the 
most common, being made of berries, glass, or other materials strung toge- 
ther, with thread, silk, wire, or hooks of gold. Emeralds were used for a 
similar purpose, and amber was much employed. Thus Ovid says in the 
second Book of the' Metamorphoses, 1. 866, that the amber distilled from 
the trees, into which the sisters of PhaSton were changed, was sent to be 
worn by the Latian matrons. 

• No scanty under-tunic) ver. 364. The " sapparos/' or " supparum," U 

F 
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clinging to the lower part of the shoulders, enyeloped her 
bared arms. £v^a so, just as she was, she i»reseryed the 
mournful erui^pu of the garb of woe, and in the way in 
which her sons, in the same her husband, did she embrace. 
Covered by the funereal wool the purple was concealed. None 
of the wonted jests ^ acted their merry part, nor after the 
Sabine usage'' did the sorrowing husband receive the festive 
taunts. No pledges of the house ^ no relations met to- 
gether. They were united in silence, and contented with 
Qie auspices of Brutus. Nor did Cato remove the grim long 
hair from his hallowed face, or admit of joyousness on his 
rigid features. 

Since first he had beheld the deadly arms upraised, he 
had allowed the unshorn white hair to descend upon his 
rugged brow and the woeful beard to grow upon his cheeks. 
Because, forsooth, he had leismre for one thing alone — ^free 
from factions and from hate — ^to weep for mankind. Nor 
were the ties of thdr former connexion renewed; his con- 
tinence^ ydthheld from even lawfril love. These were the 
manners, this was the unswerving rule of the rigid Oato ; to 
observe moderation, and to adhere to his end; to follow the 
guidance of nature, and to lay down his life for his country; 
and not *to believe himself bom for himself, but for the 

Mud by FeBtns to have been made of linen, and to have been the same at 
the ** sabueola," or under tunic ; but Yarro says tbat it was an outer gar- 
ment, and contrasts it with the " subocula,"' which he derives from " subter," 
"under,' while *' supparus " he derives from " supra,'* ** over." Judging from 
the present passage, it appears to have been an outer garment, which left the 
anns and shoulders bare. It was, perhaps, peculiar to the nuptial cere- 
mony. 

' None of the wonted jests) ver. 368. He alludes to the Fescennine verses 
which, full of broad jests and railleries, were sung at the door of the bridal 
apartment, by girls, when the other persons had left. These verses were 
also called epithalamia. Ovid relates a curious story, by way of 
accounting for the origin of this custom. See the Fasti, B. iii. 1. 675, 
etseq, 

* Nor €^ter the SaMne usage) ver. 369. The custom of singing these 
songs, and of joking the bridegroom on this occasion, was said to have been 
derived from the Sabines. 

» No pledges of the house) ver. 370. "Pignora,*' "pledges," or "ties," 
meaning relations or children. 

* His coniineTice withheld) ver. 378. Shortly after his reunion with 
Marcia Gate fled from Rome, but left her there to protect his property and 
interests. 
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whole world. To subdne hunger waa a bsaquet to bun, and 
to keep ttwvj by a mere roof the wbater's cold, an opulent 
abode ; to wrap a sbaggj toga around bis limbs, alter the 
nuumer of the Eoman follower of Quirinus^, was a costi^ 
lobe ; to him, too, the espeeisd object of sexual desire wag 
offspring; he was the Qiiy's husband ^ and the City's sira; 
a worshipper of justice, an observer of strict honor ; ks mt$ 
a good man for the common weal; and upon none c^ Cato*s 
deeds did pleasure^ bom but for herself make inroad and 
exaet her diare. 

In the mean time, Magnus departing with the hastening 
throng, took possession of the Oampanlan walls of the Dar- 
danian colonists This seat ol war was to his mind, for 
bim, exerting all his might, thence to spread abroad his 
scattered party to meet the foe, where with its shady hiUs 
Apennine raises on high the mid part of Italy, than which 
no land swells with its peaks to a loftier height, or approaches 
more nigh to Olympus. The mountain in the midst ex- 
tends itself between the two waters of the liower and the 
Upper sea^; and on the one side does Pisa, that» with its 
shallows, breaks the Etrurian waves, on Ae other, Ancona, 
opposed to the Dalmatian billows, bound the moimtain 
ridges. 

From vast sources does it produce boundless streams, 
and extend its rivers along the space that separates the two 
seas. On the left side descend both the swift Metaurus** 

^ FoUomr of 4iwirinw) ret. SSS. " Qoiritit'* h&n bmsm one of the 
lower duies of the people in the city "wJoA. had been fonaded by Qairimis 
or fiomnluB, and not, as some have supposed, one of the ancient Boman* in 
eontradistinction to those of the move nodem fioiaei 

' ffewuike Ciiy*t kuslmnd) tot. 888. The wihtle slate reorived from Mm 
the affections of a &ther and a husband. 

^ Campanian wUU €if tK& Dardaman coloniti) ret. 89S. Capua, the 
capita! of Campania, was said to have been fbanded by Oapys, one of the ^ 
Tp»}ana who aecempanied JBneos Itob Troy. Bee Viigil't JEneid, B. z. 
). 145. 

* The Lower mid ike Upper sea) ver. 400. The AdrisHe^ or the Lower, 
snd the Btnuian^ or the Higher, Sea. He is speaking of that part of Italy 
where Pisa is on the coast on the Etmrian side^ and Ancona, which is 
■omewhat more sontherly, on the Adriatic. Ancona is opposite the coast 
of Balma^, whence the expression " ohnozia flnetibns Dalmaticis.'' 

' The iwift Metaftrus) ver. 405. This was the name of two rivers of 
Italy, one of which was a small rirer of ITmbria, now ealled the Metaro, 
flowing into the Adriatic Sea, and rendered memorable by the defeat and 
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and the rapid Grustamiuiu\ and the Sapis^ uniting with 
the Isaurus^ and the Sena*, the Aufidns*, too, that beats 
the Adriatic waves ; and, (into a river more vast than which 
no region dissolves itself,) the Eridanus rolls down " disman- 
tled forests into the main, and by its waters empties Hesperia 
of streams. The story m, that this river ^ was the first to 
shade its banks with a poplar crown; and that, when 
Phaeton, his bounds overstepped, bringing headlong down- 
wards the light of day, set the skies on fire with his blazing 
reins, the streams ^roughout the scorched earth being 
swept away, this one had waves equal to qiienching the fires 
of Phoebus. Not less is it than the Nile, if the Nile did 
not he stagnant far and wide over the fiat surface of level 
Egypt, the Lib3ran sands. Nor less is it than the Ister, except 
that while the Ister fiows through the globe, it receives 
streams that might have fallen as rivers into any seas what- 
ever, and not by itself is discharged into the Scythian waves. 
The waters that seek the right-hand declivities of the 
mountain range form the Tiber, and the Eutuba^ in its 

deatb of Hasdrabal, the brother of Hannibal, on its banks, b.o. 207. The 
second, now called the Marro, was a stream on the east coast of Bmttium. 
The " Isevnm latus,'' or " left side," here mentioned, is the Adriatic. 

^ Rapid Onutvmium) ver. 406. The Onistmnium was a river fidling 
into the Adriatic, near the town of Ariminum. 

' And the Sapit) ver. 406. The Sapis, now called the Savio, was a small 
river of Ghillia Cisalpinay rising in the Apennines, and flowing into the 
Adriatic, south of Bavenna. 

3 With the Itaurua) ver. 406. This river was also called the Pisannis, 
and, flowing through Umbria, fiills into the Adriatic It Ib now called La 
FogUa. 

* And the Sena) ver. 407. The Sena was a small river of Umbria, which 
flowed past the town of Senogallia, founded by the Galli Senones. It is now 
called La Nevola. 

■ The Aufidut) ver. 407. The Aufidus, now called the Ofimto, was the 
principal river of Apulia. It rose in the territory of the Hirpini in Samnium, 
flowing at first with a rapid current, and then more slowly into the Adriatic. 

' The Eridanus rolls down) ver. 409. Eridanus, also called the Padus^ 
now the Po, flows into the Adriatic near the city of Bavenna. 

' The story is, that this river) ver. 410. He refers to the tradition which 
stated that, when Phaeton was smitten by the thunderbolts of Jupiter, he 
Ml into the river Bridanus or Padus, and his sisters PhaSthusa, Lampetie, 
and Phoebe, the Naiads of Italy, were changt^d into poplars on its banks. 
See the story in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. ii. 1. 326, et seq, 

■ And the Mutuba) ver. 422. The Eutuba, now the Boya, is a imaU 
river on the coMt of Ligoria, which flows between very high banka. 
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cavities. Thence downward glide both the swift Vultumus >, 
and the Samns ', the producer of night-like mists, and the 
Liris^ impelled by the Vestine waters* through the 
realms of shady Marica^, and the Siler^, skimming along 
the cultivated fields of Salemum^; the Macra^, too, which 
in its shallows admits of no barks, runs into the sea of 
neighbouring Luna/ Where, extending still beyond, it rises 
with its ridges elevated in the air, it beholds the Gallic 
fields, and looks down upon the declining Alps. Then, fer- 
tile for the Umbrians® and the Marsians^^ and subdued by 

" The swifl VuUumus) ver. 423. The Vultunms, now called Voltumo, was 
the chief river of Campania, rising in the Apenninei in Samninm, and fiilling 
into the Etrurian sea. 

^ And the Samus) ver. 424. The SamuB, now called Samo, is a rirer 
of Gampiinia, flowing by Nucena, and falling into the sea at Puteoli 
near Pompeii. Being in the vicinity of Honnt Yesnvius, its mephitic va- 
ponrs here alluded to were probably owing to the action of that volcano. 

* And the Liru) ver. 424. The Liris, more anciently called the Olanis, 
and now the Ghirigliano, is one of the principal rivers of Central Italy, rising 
in the Apennines and flowmg into the bay of Caieta near Hintumee, at the 
boundary between Latium and Campania. Horace speaks of the " quieta 
aqna," '' the placid waters " of the Liris. 

* Impelled by the Vestine wcUers) ver. 425. The Yestini were a Sabellian 
race of Central Italy, lying between the Apennines, and the Adriatic Sea. 

' Of shady Marica) ver. 424. Marica was a nymph of Latium, who 
was worshipped at Mintnmse. and had a sacred grove on the banks of 
the river Liris. Yirgil mentions her as being the mother of Latinns by 
Faunns. Servius remarks, that some considered her identical with Aphro- 
dite, and others with Circe. 

' And the SUer) ver. 426. The Slier, now called the Silaro, was a river of 
lower Italy, forming the boundary between Lucania and Campania. Eising 
in the Apennines it falls into the Etrurian Sea, north of Psestum. 

^ Fields of ScUernum) ver. 425. Salem um, now called Salerno, vtras an 
ancient town of Campania, on the bay of Psestum. It was made a Eoman 
colony B.0. 194, but attained a greater prosperity in the middle ages, when 
a College of Health was established there. 

" The Macro) ver. 426. The Macra, now called the Magra, was a 
nnall river rising in the Apennines, and discharging itself into the Ligurian 
Sea, near Luna. As here stated by the Poet, it was unnavigable for ships. 

* Fertile for ihe Uinhrians) ver. 480. He speaks of a former time, when, 
before the rise of Rome, Italy was inhabited by the Umbri, the Marsi, and 
the Sabines. The Umbri were one of the most ancient nations of Italy, 
and at the same time very powerful ; their country, which was afterwards 
that called Etruria, extending across the peninsula from the Adriatic to the 
Etrurian Sea. The Umbrians were subdued by the Romans b.o. 807. 

^^ And the Marsians) ver. 430. The Marsi were a brave and warlike 
people of Central Italy, in the high lands surrounded by the Apennines, seiT 
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the Sabine ploughshare ^, embracing with its psne-elad roeks 
all the native races of Lathun, it deserts not Hesperim 
before it is cut short by the waves of Scylk^ and extends 
its rocks to the Lacinian temples^; long^ than Italy, until^ 
the sea pressing on cot short its boundaiies, and the ocean 
fi«roed back the land. But alter the earth was separated by 
the two seas, the extremity of the range ended in Skilian 
Peloms *. 
Caesar, furious for war, is not pleased at^ having a way 

Lake Fucinus. Marrayium was their chief town. Being probably acquainted 
with tiM iMdioinal quatitiet of matij ^taxiU, l^j aoqoxed the leputation 
anong tlrar Italxaa neagfabowi of being magiiifliw, aad wcm taid^ to have 
deioended from Circe, the enchantress. 

* Bf Ihe JSMnephuffhthare^ vtt. 430. Tke Sabtfti were «& aacieiit and 
powerfiil iBce in (fintnl Italy, «itiate at tiM foot of the ApeuMses, and 
extending te the oenfiaes of Imcania aad Afolia. She tenn " SabeUan/' aa 
in the present instsnos, is eAen applied to dM ^tbines, tfae«gh prc^erly this 
zace WBM divided into thoee classes, the -Ssbini, the SabeUi, and the Sam- 
aites. The Mam wen^ pieperly epeakiag, a tc^ of the Sabelli. 

* Wava ^ Seylla) ver. 43S^ ScyUa was « daagerons whidlpoel lying 
between the osasts cf Italy and Sic9y. 

* To the Lacinian templet) ver. Ai* XacnunM, or Laeiaia, was a Pre- 
BSBtory OK the easttn coast of Brnttiump a few ssiks soath ef Cvoton, and 
foming the western honndary of the Tamtiiie QutL It had a celebrated 
IVmple ef Juno, who was worshiped hen imder the aanuune of Lacinia. 
f%e Temple was situate on Ae Ftomentoiy, aad the renmins of it am still 
«zia»t The spot is said, by one ef the Scholiasts, to haye takm its name 
£pom LacHiks^ a robber, who was shin there by Hcfcalea. 

* Longer than ItaXy, vmJtil) yer. 435. He means that liM Afomines weie 
•noe longer in extent than the present Italy, at the tune when Sicily was 
aot broken off from Xtaiy by the xnterreoing sea, and these moniitains tan 
thronj^ it as &r as Moros. 

' iSMi^MA FeLvn^ v«r. 438. Pehms was a Frsmoutety, ar meimtain, 
fermhig the aorth^'east angle ef Sicih^ The common atoty was, that it 
reoeiv^ its name from t& pikut of nanoibal, who w» slasn and burisd 
there ; bnt, nnforUmately for the troth of the stoiy, it is called by this name 
by Thiu^dides long before the time ef HanaibaL 

* Is net pkmed eU) ver. 489. Owing te the peooliar maimer in which 
Luean makes use of the eonjonctiens copalative and negative, this passage 
may be tninslaied in two differrait ways, of exaudy oppo«fte meaniaff: 
^Oesar, most aaxioas fbr civil war, is not pleased at asaking his way with- 
out ^osion ef bleed, and is net pleased at marching through the Italian 
tSRitoiies fr«e from an enemy, and at not being able te sally Ibrth agahist 
thM fields in hostile form." This is the transUuion ea^^e^ by Salpitiai^ 
Asceusios, and Bhmabhu^ and approved ef by Weise, GFrotias, &c Gertiiii, 
however, would render it, — ** Omar, most madoas for «ivil war, is pleased at 
aot maUng his way, except with efiuaien of bleed, and at aot masehing 
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odierwise than by ihe shedding of blood, and that he cannot 
key waste the limits of Hesperia now free from an •nemy, 
and rush down upon the d^erted fields, and be would not 
lose the advantage of his mal«h^ and would be leading on 
£aree hand to hand with force. It delights him not so 
mueh to ^oter ite apeomg gates, as to have broken them 
dawn ; iK)r so much iox Uie fields to be plou^ed by the 
submitting husbandman, as if the land were laid waste with 
fire and sword. By paths permitted be is reluctant to pro- 
ceed, and to appear to be a fellow-citizen. Then the cities 
of LAtium, in doubt, and wavering with varying party feel- 
ings, althou^ about to yield at the first alarm of the 
approachiag warfare, still with stout ramparts strengthen 
t£ieir walls, and surrouiMi them on every side with the deep 
trench. Bound masses of stone, too, and darts which may 
be hurled from above against ihe foe, they provide upon the 
lofty towers cf the walls. 

The multitude is more fsLvourable to Magnus, and attach- 
ment stFUggkfl with threatening terror ; just as when the 
6ou^ wind, with his dread-sounding blasts, possesses the 
sea, him do aS. flie billaws follow: if again the earth*, 
loosened by the stroke of the JEolian trident, sends forth 
the eastern gales over the swelling waves, although swept 
by tku fresh one, the billows sHU retain ^ ejff^ of the 
former wind, and vhile the heavens give way to the eastern 

tbnilgh the luUm tetnoriat Dnee froin an ettmof, aaA at "keimg Md to «iilly 
htA «guxut tke fields n hMtile him,** The £tti it pvobaUy the wrtett 
tnmiatMii, €w W«iie voj jiudj aski, wheie were the penone to defend the 
fiflldel It u netoriooi, oathe other hasd, that the oaljr parfeinns of Poanpej 
Kud the Senate wa» thiU up in the fortified towaa of Italf . Beeidee, the 
£nt mode of tfaiiofaitioa wnald tend to Uaeken the chancier of GaBaaz; at 
making him (thovgh coataur^to the real fiust)^ gtataitoa%« lo^er of Uoodahod, 
iriueh is quite oasiatont ^th the dengn of Lacan throsghoot the wocic 
This is the more elear, as fo find thai the muA of Csesar throagh tha 
hwmdaries cf ^talf was imJapeded* &r JBwBOftj had withdrami his Ibisea 
to the south, and awaited him in Campania. 

1 W&nldiudiomtkeadMmm9peqfkuvuurdL)y&.iiSL "Non peidat iter." 
^ Would not wish to kse the henfit of « maodi, as though through an enem^r's 
mmJbrf, and thecauffla ^ai&Bg the oppartamty of gathering spoil as he 



' 1/ again tke sarO) Ter. 4Si Ho probably means the 2aad of StroBgyie^ 
•ow Stromholi, one of the Lipoma or JBolian lahmda, off the coast of Italj, 
where JBohis» the Ood of t^e Yiads, was said to have hisahode. See tha 
iBaeJd of Yi^ B,LlSi,aaq, 
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winds sweeping along the clouds, the waves stiU obey the 
southern gales. But terror was able readily to change their 
feelings, and fortune swayed their wavering attachment. 

The Etrurian race was v left defenceless by the flight of 
frightened LiboS and now, Thermus repulsed^, Umhria 
lost the disposal of itself. Nor with his father's auspices 
did Sulla wage the civic warfare^, turning his bacl^ on 
hearing the name of Csesar. Varus, when'* the approach- 
ing troops attacked Auximum^ rushing through the 

^ Flight offngUened Lilo) ver. 462. Scribonius Libo wai thd father-in- 
law of Sextus Pompeius, the son of Fompey the Great He was entrusted, 
with the command of Etroria, but on the rapid approach of Casar, forsook 
his charge and hastened to join the Consuls in Campania. Augustus after- 
wards married his sister, Scribonia, and he was Consul with M. Antony in 
the year b.o. 34. It is not known at what time he died. 

^ Now, Thermus repvhed) yer. 463. Caesar says, in his History of the 
Civil War, B. i. ch. 12 : — ** In the meantime, being informed that Thermus, 
the Praetor, was in possession of Iguvium [an important cityof Umbria], with 
five cohorts, and was fortifying the town, but that the feel/ngs of all the in- 
habitants were very well inclined towards himself, he detached Curio, with 
three cohorts, which he had at Ariminum and Pisaurut. Upon notice of 
his approach, Thermus, distrusting the affections of the townsmen, drew his 
cohorts out of it, and made his escape ; his soldiers /eserted him on the 
road, and returned home." This was Q. Minutius Tlermus, formerly Pro- 
praetor in Asia. After the death of Pompey, he foDbwed the fortunes of 
his son Sextus, but finally deserted him, b.o. 85, And went over to M. 
Antony. 

^ IHd Sulla wage the civic warfare) ver. 465. Th)b was Faustus Comelins 
Sulla, a son of the Dictator, by his fourth wife, Cbcilia Metella. He was 
the son-in-law of Pompey, and, joining his party, mossed over into Qieece, 
on the approach of Caesar. Being taken prisoner ^y Caesar after the battle 
of Thapsus, he was murdered in a tumult of the soldiers, in the victor's camp. 

* Varus, when) ver. 466. This was P. Attius tarus, a zealous partizan of 
Pompey in the Civil War. When Pompey left.Italy, he crossed over to 
Africa, which, with the assistance of Juba, he subdued for the Pompeian 
party. He afterwards burnt several of Caesax*s /hips at Adrumetam. Join- 
ing Cneius Pompeius in Spain, he was defeated i^ a naval battle by C. Didius. 
He fell at the battle of Munda, and his hea^ with that of Labienus, was 
carried to Caesar. 

' Attacked Auximum) ver. 466. AuximunVwas a large town of Picenitm, 
and a Roman colony. Caesar thus relates tl|b present circumstance in his 
Civil War, B. i. c. 13 : — ''On news of Caesatf approach, the senate of Auxi- 
mum went in a body to Attius Yarns, and ton him that it was not a subject 
for them to determine upon, yet neither thjy nor the rest of the freemen 
were willing that Cains Caesar, a general Wio had merited so well of the 
state, after performing such great achievemens, should be excluded from their 
town and walls ; wherefore he ought to pij^ some regard to the opinion itf 
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walls ^ on the opposite side, his rear neglected, flies where are 
the woods, where are Uie rocks. Lentulus is driven ^ from 
the citadel of Asculum^. The victor presses upon them re- 
treating, and draws over the troops ; and alone out of a force 
so great the commander escapes, and standards that escort 
no cohorts^. Thou, too, Scipio, dost forsake the deserted 
citadel of Nuceria^, entrusted to thy charge; although a 
most hardy youthM band is posted in this camp, some 
time before withdrawn from Caesar's arms by reason of the 
Parthian panic ; with which Magnus reinstated the Gallic 
losses, and, whilst he himself summoned tliem to the war- 
fare, gave to his father-in-law the loan of Boman blood. 

posterity, and bit own danger. Alanned at thif decbuation, Attiua Varus 
drew out of the town the garrison he had pkced there, and fled. A few of 
Gaesai's iront rank haying porsned him, obliged him to halt, and when the 
battle began, Yams was deserted by his troops, some of whom dispersed to 
their homes, and the rest came over to Caesar.'' 

* Rtuking tfiroitgh the wallt) ver. 467. By the mention of his mode of 
escape, it is not improbable that Lncan has confounded Attios Yams with G. 
AttioB the Pelignian, who, on the approach of Csesar, leaped from the walls 
of Sulmo with the intention of* escaping. 

^ Lentulus ie driven) ver. 469. This was P. Comelios Lentulos Spinther, 
the Consul, who afterwards joined Pompey in Greece, and fled with him to 
the isle of Rhodes. His subsequent fiite is not known. 

^ Citadel of AtaUwn) ver. 469. This was Asculum, a town of Pioennm; 
it was a Roman municipium. There was another town in Apulia of the 
same name. Csesar thus mentions this circumstance in his Civil War, B. i. 
e. 15: — " In the meantime, the twelfth legion came to join Caesar; with 
these two he marched to Asculum, the chief town of Picenum. Lentnlns 
Spinther occupied that town with ten cohorts; but on being informed of 
Caesar's approach, he fled from the town, and in attempting to bring off his 
cohorts with him, was deserted by a great part of his men." 

* That escort no cohorts) ver. 471. This was not the case, as some of his 
men still remained with him, whom he added shortly afterwards to the forces 
of YibuUius Rufus, the Pompeian partisan. 

' The citadel qf Nuceria) ver. 478. Nuceria, sometimes called '' Lnoeria," 
was a town of Apulia, on the borders of Samnium. It was situate on a 
steep hill, and had a Temple of Minerva. This was now held by L. Sciino, 
the &tber-in-law of Pompey. In reference to the preceding passage, Mar- 
cellus, for the purpose prolnbly of weakening Caesar, had prevailed on the 
Senate to make a decree that Caesar should give up one legion and Pompey 
another, which they pretended to be about to send ^ the Parthian war. hi 
obedience to this decree, Caesar delivered to Bibulus one legion as his own, 
and another which had formeriy been raised and lent to him by Pompey, to 
snpply the great loss which he had sustained by the defeat of his legates, Titurios 
and Cotta. These legions were now with Scipio in the town of Nuceria. 
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Bnttfaee, valiant Domitina^ the abodes of Oorfinium^ 
smrounded by strong walLs, receive; those recndts, whidi 
once were placed around the pollated Milo, obej thj 
trampef 8 call. Whea he bdi^ a£ur an immense doud 
aorising <m the plain, azkl Hie ranks rfiining with weapons 
gjittaring in the gEstening sun, *' Emi down, my comrades," 
said he, ** to the banks of the iiva% and sink the Inidge 
under water; and tiion, stream, now come ibith, in all thj 
atrength, £rom thy mountain sources, ami collect together 
aSl the watecs, £bat with thy foaming tide, thou mayst, tho 
stmctore farokien, bear off the alder thnbers. At this line 
let the war come to a stand; upcm these banks let the foe at 
his leisure take his ease. Put a check upon the headlong 
leader; Csssar £zst coming to a sixtp si this spot shall be 
fo TIB a victory.** 

No more having said, he leads down from flie walls his 
active band, in vain. For when first, from the plains, the 
iiv€r set at liberty ^ Ceosar behdd his passage being cut off, 
excited by boiling mdignation, he said, ** Is it not enough 
to have sought a luiking-place for your cowardice wititun 
walls ? Do you dose up tibie plains, ye cowards, and attempt 
to ke^ me in check with streams? Not, if Ganges with 
Ms swelling tide were to s^9arate me^ should Oassar now 
come to a stand at any riv^, after the waters of Rubicon. 
Hasten on, ye squadrons of horse ; onward, too, ye foot ; 

* Thm, waliaml Domduu) ^ner. 479. L. Bcnitiiit AlnBotauElmi wm oii« of 
Ifae msmt active «ppoiientB of Pompef and Oanr on tlniir ooalitioB, and fid- 
Wwed tha opianiu of CSvto, wIiom nitw Poicia lie had msEiied. He ifttt- 
frarde bacanie bor doeelyaiUied with Porapey. Being alxuidoBed by Fonpc^y 
he was obliged by hti eeldiers to narender CavfiniHm; on whieh, ofiended «t 
Che lieaniineH i£ faii leader, he netirad to Maieilia, which he de£mded 
agiBBBt CBeear. fie afterwarde jomed Fompej in 1%cMaly, «nd was slain at 
the battle of Pharsalia, where he coBHumded the left wing. Cieero aueiH 
m ha Second PiaMppie, dat he fell by die hand of IL Aotony. 

* The ii^odeg of Cof^immm) Ter. 478. Carfinkm wae Ae chief town of 
the Feligni in fianniuB : it ia now called Pcpeto. AheMi>arbn8 had ga^• 
xiaoaed it with twenty oohorti, among which wese ihoae eeldien whe had 
«nelo8ed the Penun when Xile waa amigned for the death of Clodias. fia 
Mrt fire oeheria to break down tbe biidge of the nver, which was ^direa 
nilea from l3ie town, but theoe, meetiag the admMoe^nid of GsBsar'a anry, 
were npubed. See die Civil War of Ocentr, B. i c. 16. 

' Tkt river Hi «aiia)erty) vet. 492. ''Amne adnta." ■'The liver bcoag 
ako«t to he let koie," or '' let free," m it were, by im a aau «f the bn4ga 
being in the act of boi^ broken down. 
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ascend the bridge about to fedl ! " When this had been 
said, the li^t horsemen gave full rein along the plain, 
and their stai^wart arms huded the darts to the opposite 
hank, much like a shower thiddy fidling. Csesar enters 
upon ^ the stream left vacant, its guard b^g pot to flight, 
and is brought ^e to the citadel of Ihe enemy. 

And now he was erecting towere to discharge -vast masses, 
and the mantelet^ had moved cm beneath the midst of the 
wails; when loi acnme in warfiire ^ die gates being opened, 
tibe troops dragged forth tl^ir captive chief, and before 
the feet of his haughty £dlow-citizen he stood. Still, Ms 
featiiies contemptuously scowling, with undamited nedL did 
his high-bom couzage demand the sword. Caesar was awaie 
both that punishm^it was wished for and that pardon was 
dreadedl ^'live on," saidhe^ ^' although thoa art unwill* 

^ Coetar enters upon) ver. 503. It is hard to say whether "ingreditnr" 
here means that be crossed the ziyer hy lAte bridge, dt that, disdaining 
tke bridge, be forded it witb his troops. Ccesex, however, in ^e Civil 
W«r, B. i. c 16, speadcs cf mifddng his legions ** over," so that a pftssagc 
bj the bridge is probably meant. 

' And the mantelet) ver. 506. The " vineae,'' which were similar to what 
stre called ^ mantelets* in modem warfare, were roofs or sheds, under 
wbicli the besiegers jsrotected themselves from &e darts, stones, and fircfi 
korled from the walls of the besieged town on Ae aassolasts. The reel 
and sides wen fonned af wioker-<vork, while planks, covered with wet cloth 
or i»w hides, also supported the sides. They were on light fhunes, and wen 
ia£ktt carried or wheeled by the soldiers to the walls. They received their 
nxme irom their resemblance to a leafy bower, formed by the branches of vines. 

* A crime in teeufar^ ver. 507. Aocordmg to iSeBBat (Civil War, B. i. 
c Id, 20), Ae fiiets were these: — Domitins, having sent to Pompey for aa^ 
nctfved «n iuiswer ihaX Pompey wedd not enoounter the risk of rdievioff 
him, as he had retreated to Corfiniam without bis ovm advice or consent, fmd 
that if any opportunity should offer, he, Bomitius, was to come to Pompey 
wHh his whole force. On &is> Domitius determined on escaping from the 
town, imparting his design to it few of his frksids. His inttentions becoamg 
Mij^ected, his troeps matiaied^ and, aeiziBf him, sent dispatches to Csnar, to 
aay that they were ready to deliver the town and Domitius into his hands. 

* Thatjpardon was dreaded) ver. 511. According to some accounts, Donn* 
tins had endeavoured to poison himself on being about to fall in the hands of 
CflBsar, but his physician only gave him a sleeping potioA. 

' Live on, said he) ver. 512. Caesar says t&t Lentidus Spinther laiB^ 
eeded with him fer the lives of Domitius and the other aoUes taken at Oor- 
linimn, en which the oen^aerer replied that he had not kft his Provinee te 
injure any one, but to protect himself against the malice of his enemies, and 
to restore the Tc%anea of the people, who had been ezpdled fren the City. 
He not only dismissed Domitius, but even returned him sixtf ] 
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ing ; and by my bounty behold the light of day. To th« 
conquered faction now let there be bright hopes, and the 
example of myself; even if it pleases &ee try arms once 
more ; and nothing for this pardon do I stipidate, if thou 
shalt be overcome." 

He thm speaks, and orde^ the chains to be loosened on 
his tightened hands. Alas! even his murder perpetrated, 
how much more becomingly might Fortune have spared a 
Boman's shame ; to whom it is the very greatest of punish- 
ments, to be pardoned because he has foUowed the camp of 
his country and Magnus for his leader; and the whole of the 
Senate. He, undismayed, checks his heavy wrath, and to 
himself he says, " And wilt thou repair, degenerate man, to 
Home, and the retreats of peace? Dost thou not prepare 
to go into the midst of the frenzy of war, destined soon to 
die? Eush on assured, and burst asunder all delay to 
losing thy life, and thus be rid of Caesar's gift" 

In the meantime, not aware of the chieftain being taken, 
Magnus was preparing arms, that, with strength inter- 
mingled, he might< recruit his party. And now, on the 
ensuing day, about to order the trumpet to sound, and 
thinking that the resentment of the soldiers about to move 
might be ascertained, with a voice moving veneration he 
addressed the silent cohorts : " O avengers of crimes, and 
who have followed the preferable standards, O truly Boman 
band, to whom the Senate has given arms in no private 
cause \ in your aspirations demand the fight With ruthless 
ravages the fields of Hesperia glow ; along the icy Alps is 
poured forth the Gallic rage ^ ; aheady has blood touched 
the polluted swords of Csesar. Well have the Gods provided, 
that we were the first to endure the casualties of war On 
their side let the criminality commence. 

"Now, e*en now, myself the umpire, let Bome seek 
punishment and vengeance. Nor indeed is it right for 
these to be called real battles, but rather the wrath of an 

though he knew that it was a ram originally provided to pay the adherents of 
Pompey. See the Civil War, B. i. c. 22, 23. 

* In, no private cause) ver. 688. " Non privata,*' " in no private canse,*' 
he having heen enjoined to undertake the war against Caesar on hehalf of 
the state. 

' The Oolite rage) rer. 585. In allonon to the Gallic foreei who i 
panied Caesar. 
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avenging countnr. No more is this a war than when 
OatiUne prepared^ the torches to blaze amid the houses, 
and Lentulus the partner in his fury, and the frantic band 
of Oethegus, with his naked shoulders ^. O frenzy of the 
leader greatly to be pitied ! When, Csesar, the Fates could 
wish to enrol thee among the CamiUi ^ and the great Me- 
telli ^, among the Cinnse ^ and the Marii dost thou come. 
Assuredly thou shalt be laid prostrate, as by Catulus Le- 
pidus fell^, and Carbo, who, submitting^ to my axe, is buried 

' When Catiline prepared} vet, 541. He alludet to the intended rebel> 
lion of L. Sergius Catilina, when, in conjunction with P. Cornelias Lentulus 
Suia, who had lost his seat in the Senate, and other conspirators, he had 
destined the City of Borne to the flames. Information of the conspiracy was 
given to Cicero, who took instant measures to quell it ; on which, Catiline 
and others left the City, and, raising an army, waged open war against the 
state. He was defeated by M. Petreioa, and was slain in battle fighting 
with desperate courage. 

^ Ceihegus, with his naked shoulders) ver. 543. He alludes to an ancient 
fashion which seems to have prevailed among the Cethegi, of wearing the 
arms bare. Horace, in his Art of Poetry, 1. 50, refers to the same custom. 
The person here mentioned was C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of the most aban- 
doned of the associates of Catiline. It was to have been his part to murder 
the leading Senators. He was, however, arrested, and put to death, the evi- 
dence against him being the swords and daggers which he had collected in 
his house. 

^ Among the Camtllt) ver. 544. He, no doubt, though using the plural 
number, refers more especially to M. Furius Camillus, the patriotic Dictator, 
and the deliverer of Rome from Gfallic bondage. 

* And the great Metelli) ver. 545. He probably alludes in particular to 
L. Csecilius Metellus, who, when Consul, successfully opposed the Carthagi- 
nians in the first Punic war. When high priest, he rescued the Palladium 
from the Temple of Vesta when on fire, but lost his sight in consequence ; he 
was therefore allowed the privilege, previously granted to no one, of riding 
to the Senate-house in a chariot, and was rewarded with a statue in the 
Capitol. 

* Among the Cinnai) ver. 546. He alludes to L. Cornelius Cinna, the 
partizan of Marius, who endeavoured to recall Marius to Eome when in ba- 
nishment in Africa. He at length succeeded in regaining power, and became 
Consul jointly with Marius, when he distinguished himself by his cruelty. 
He was finally slain by his own troops when marching against Sulla. 

' By Catulus Lepidmfelt) ver. 547. M. iBmilius Lepidus, the father of 
the Triumvir, being declared by the Senate an enemy to the state, collected 
an army in Etruria^ and marched against Eome. Here he was defeated in 
the Campus Martins by Pompey and Catulus, and fled with the remainder of 
his troops to Sardinia, where he was again repulsed, and is supposed to have 
died of grief 

^ Carbo, who, submitting) ver. 548. Cn. Papirius Carbo was one of the leaden 
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in a Sieilian sepulehre, Seitorius, too\ trho, an exue, 
aroused the fierce Iberians. And yet, if there is any 
bdiief m *m; I grudge, GsBsar» to add thee as well to 
these, and that Borne has qpposed my hands to thee in thy 
madness. 

** Would that Crassns had returned safe after the batlleB 
of the Farthians, and Tictorious from the regions of Scythia, 
that thou mightst £b11 by a like cause to that by which 
the fo^nan Spartacus fdlK If the Gods of heaven have 
ordained that thou as well shalt be added to my titles of 
triumph, mighty is my right arm at hurling the javelin ; this 
glowing blood has again waxed warm around my heart; 
&0U shalt learn, that not all who could submit to peace are 
cowards in war. Although he styles me ^afeebled and worn 
out, let not my age alarm you. In this camp let the chief 
be more aged '\ so long as the soldier is more €iged in that 

of the Marian &eliaiL H« oondncted ilie war in Cinlpine Ganl and Spaa 
agabut the generak of Sulla, and with Norbamu wa» finallj defeated near 
Fatentia, in Italy, bj Metellua. He fled fint te Africa and thence to l^ciiy. . 
Ckang thence to the iile of Coeiyia^ near Malta, he was taken prisoner by 
the emianries of Pompey. He was brought in chuns to Pompey at Lily- 
bcnm, in Sidly, who, aftor rebuking him, had hia head stmck eSff, whieh he 
Bent to Sulla. 

^ SenioriMt, too) ver. 549. Q. Sertonhu, one of the moot gallant 
of the Eomani, though fblly aennUe of the fiuilts of Marina, hia old eon- 
mander, espouied his caose against the aristocratie party. Though he oen- 
manded one of the foor armies which besieged Eorae under Manns and 
Cinna, he was entiiriy ayerse to the bloodshed which enened. Long after 
the death of Mariu he asserted his own independence in Spain, and for 
many years kept the forees of Pompey and Metellns at bay, and destroyed a 
great portion of their troops. He was assassinated, b.o. 72, by Perpema and 
some others of his officers, who had long been jealoas of him. Begardless 
of his merits, Lucan unjastly quotes him as an instance of the prowess of 
Pompey baring dealt retribution against rebellion. 

' Thefoeman Spartacus felt) yer. 554. Spartacns was a Thraeian by birth, 
and originally a shepherd, then a soldiw, and afterwards a leader of banditti. 
Being token prisoner, he was sold to a trainer of gladiators. Regaining his 
fireedom, he headed his fellow slaves, and defeated several of the Boman 
armies. After a snocessiiil career, M. Licinios Grassas, the Boman Praetor, 
was appointed to the command of the war against him, and, after gaining 
several advantages, defeated him at the river Silarus in a decisive battle, in 
which Spartacus was slain. 

'^ Let the chitf he more aged) ver. 561. Alluding to his being the 
senior of Caesar, while Caesar had the veterans in his camp, and he himself 
• laxger number of young recruits. 
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To iivkatever height a free people could eleraie a chizeii, 
thither have I ascended, and nothing have I left above 
me but the sovereignty. No private station does he desirs. 
-whoever in the Roman City attempts to be high^ than 
Pompey. Here on our side either Consul is» here on our 
side are the ranks of our nobles to take their stand. Shall 
Csesar be the conqueror of the Senate ? Not to that degree, 
O Fortune ! dost thou drag onward all things in thy blind 
eareer and feel ashamed at nothing. 

" Does Gaul» rebellious now for many a jetr\ and an age 
^ent in labours, impart courage? Ib it, because he 
fled from the cold waves ^ of the Ehme, and, calling the 
fallows ^ of a fluctuating sea the ocean, he showed his 
frightened back to the Britons he had sought out ? Or do 
▼am menaces swell, because the rumour of his frenzy has 
driven the City in aims from its paternal abodes ? Alas ! 
madman, they fly not from thee ; all are following me ! who, 
when I raised my standards gleanung over the whole ocean, 
b^ore 03^ithia had twice filled her completed orb, the pirate 
abandoned every ford of the sea, and asked fcM* a h<Hne^ 
in a narrow allotment of land. I too, more fortunate than 
Sulla ^, pursued to the death, the monarch hiikerto unsub- 
dued^ and who stayed the destinies of £ome» flying in exile 
through the retreats of Scythian Pontus. 

" No portion of the worid is unconnected with me, but 
the whole earth is occupied by my trophies, under whatever 
sun it lies. Hence do the Arctic regions own me as a victor 
at the cold waves of Phasis^ ; a meridian clime is known to 

> For many a year) ver. 568, 69. "Mnitui hutrii," fitenlly ''&r 
many * lustra/ " or periods of four or five years. 

* Fled from the cold vame) ver. 570. He alludes to tlie letum of Caesar 
from Germany into Gaul, and for the sake of a ihetorkal ardfiee^ pntenda to 
call it a flight. 

* Calling theshaliovt) ver. 571. See B. i. 1. 410. 

* And asked for a home) ver. 579. Alluding to his conquest of the Cilioan 
pirates and their subsequent settlements. 

* More forttmate than Sulla) ver. 512. This is said antitketically, aad 
the words " although he was called fortunate (feliz)," must be supposed to 
be supplied. Sulla had previously gained some victories over Mithridates. 

* The monarch hitherto unmbdued) ver. 581. In allusion to his victorief 
over Mithridates. 

* The cold wavet of Phatie) ver. 585. Phasis, now the Fas or £ioni, 
was a famous river of Colchis. In ancient times it was crossed by 120 
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me in hot Egypt ^, and in Syene^, which on no side diverts 
its shades. The west obeys my laws, and the Hesperian 
BsBtis^, that beyond all rivers dashes into the retreating 
Tethys. The subdued Arab* has known me; me the He- 
niochi, fierce in war*, and the Colchians, famed for the fleece 
borne away. My standards do the Cappadocians dread, and 
Judaea, devoted to the rites of an imknown God ", and the 
luxurious Sophene^. The Armenians, and the fierce CQi- 
cians, and the Taurians^ have I subdued. What war but a 
civil one to my father-in-law have I left ? " 
His pai'tizans followed the words of the chieftain with no 

bridges, and had many towns on its banks. Wlien conquered by Fompey, 
Mithridates took refuge in the wild and inaccessible regions beyond the 
Phasis, whither Pompey found himself unable to pursue him. 

^ Kfumn to me in hot Egypi) ver. 587. He had been sent by the Roman 
Senate to Egypt to be the guardian of Ptolemy, the youthful king of that 
country. 

* And in Syene) ver. 687. Syene was a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, just below the first Cataract, and was considered 
the southern frontier city of Egypt against Ethiopia. It was an important 
point in the geography and astronomy of the ancients, as appears from the 
expression used in the present instance. It lay just under the tropic of 
Cancer, and was therefore chosen as the place through which they drew their 
chief parallel of latitude. The sun was vertical to Syene at the time of the 
tummer solstice, and a well was shown there where the face of the sun was 
■een at noon at that time. 

* The Hesperian Baitis) ver. 589. The Bsetis, now the Guadalquivir, a 
river in the south of Spain, was also called Tartessus and Certis. It falls 
into the Atlantic to the north of Gades, now Cadiz. Pompey refers most 
probably to his campaigns against Sertorius, which, however, certainly did not 
redound to his credit as a general 

* The subdued Arab) ver. 590. In his campaign in Syria and Palestine, 
where he repktced Hyrcanus in possession of the government in opposition to 
his brother Aristobulus. 

' The Heniochi, fierce in war) ver. 591. The Heniochi were a people of 
Colchis famed for their piratical habits. 

* Rites of an unknown Ood) ver. 693. *' Incerti Dei," a God unknown 
to other nations. It was at this period that Pompey restored Ariobarzanes^ 
king of Cappadocia, to his kingdom. 

* The luxurious Sophene) ver. 593. Sophene was a district of Greater 
Armenia, lying between the ranges of Antitaurus and Masius, near the banks 
of the Euphrates. According to one of the Scholiasts it is here called 
"mollis " from the heat of the sun in those regions, but more probably it is 
so termed by reason of the effeminacy of its inhabitants. 

■ And the Taurians) ver. 694. " Tauros." By this term he probably 
means the inhabitants of the country adjoining the great mountain range of 
Taurus in Central Asia. 
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applause, nor did they demand the speedy trompet signal 
for the promised fight. Magnus too himself perceiyed 
their fears, and it pleased him that his standards should he 
home hack, and not to expose to the risks of a comhat so 
decisive troops already yanquished hy the fame of Csesar 
not yet seen by them. Just as among the herds a hull, 
worsted in the first comhat, seeks the recesses of the 
woods, and, exiled amid the vacant fields, tries his horns 
upon the opposing trunks ; and returns not to the pastures, 
hut when, his neck reinvigorated, his muscles exercised 
give him confidence ; then, soon victorious, the bulls accom- 
panying, he leads the recovered herds, maugre the shepherd, 
to any pastures he lists ; so, unequal in strength, Magnus 
surrendered Hesperia, and taking to flight over the Apu- 
lian fields ascended the secure towers of Brundisium^, 

This is a city once possessed by Dictsean colonists*, 
whom, fiying from Crete, the Cecropian ships bore along 
the seas, witib sails that falsely told^ that Theseus was con- 
quered. In this region, the coast of Hesperia, which now 
contracts itself into a narrow arch, extends into the sea 
a small tongue, which, with its curving horns, shuts iu the 
waves of the Adriatic. Nor yet would this water inclosed 
in the narrowed inlet form a harbour, if an island did not 
receive upon its rocks the violent north-west gales, and 
turn back the dashing waves. On the one side and on the 
other nature has opposed mountains with craggy cliffs to 
the open main, and has warded off the blasts, so that, held 
fast by the shaking cables, ships can stand there. Hence 
far and wide extends all the ocean, whether the sails are 

* Secure towers o/Brundisium) yer. 609. Caesar says, in his '* Civil War," 
B. i. c. 84, '* Pompey, being informed of what had passed at Corfinium, 
inarched from Lnceria to Canusiam, and thence to Brundisium.*' This wns 
a town of Calabria, on a small bay of the Adriatit^ forming an excellent 
harbour, to which the place owed its importance. 

' DicUxan colonists) ver. 610. Or Cretan colonists, so called from 
Dicte, a mountain in the eastern part of Crete, where Jupiter is said to have 
been reared: 

■ With sails that falsely told) yer. 612. He alludes to the stoiy of 
Theseus having returned from Crete, by inadvertence, with black sails, when 
they ought, according to the arrangement previously made, to have been 
white; on which iBgeus, his father, threw himself into the sea. He 
means that Brundisium was colonized by the Cretans who had escaped 
from Crete with Theseus in the Cecropian or Athenian ships. 

a 
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bome, GorcytBLj to thy harbours', or whether on the Jleft 
mjrian Epidamnxis^ is sooght, bordenzig upon the Ionian 
waves. Hither is the flight of snarin^ra, when the Adnadc 
has put f(n*th all its strength, and the Ceraiinia^ have dis- 
appeared in clouds, and when Ihe Oalahiian Sason^ ia 
washed by the foaming mam. 

Therefore, when there is no h^»e in Ihe albirs that have 
been left behind, tmd ther^ is no means of turning the 
warfare to the hardy Iberians, since the Alps, wkh ^beir 
immense tracts, he extended betwe^i, then that soa^, one 
of a progeny so great, whose ag^ ia mare advanced, he 
thuB addresses : — 

**l bid you tiy the distant regions <ii the wcnrld. 
Arouse the Euphrates and the Nile ^ ev^i as far as the &ime 
of my name has reached, cities through winch ^be fame of 
Eome has been thread abroad after myself as her general. 
Bring back to the seas the Oihcoan colonists scattered Maaid 
the fields. On the one side arouse the Pharian kings ^ and 
my friend Tigranes. And n^leet not, I advise thee, the 
arms of Fhamaces^ nor yet do thou the tribes that wander 

^ Corcj/ra, to iky hvrbo%Bn) ver. 62$. Corcyxa, now Corfa, was an isla&d 
in the Ionian Sea, off the coast of Epinu, long finned for tiie uvral enttr^ 
pfiie of its inhabitants. 

' lllyrian Epidamnm) veoc 624^ KpiJawmis was a town in Qiefk Illy- 
ci^ on the Adnatic Sea. It was fi>anded by the Coicyieano, and receiTed 
from them the name of Bpidaninas ; bot when the Bomans became masters 
of the country, they changed the name to Dynfaachimn, as it remioded them 
of Ibeir word " damnun/' signifying " loss," or '' misfortune." It was the 
atoil place of landing for those wlw crossed over from Bnmdisiom. 

^ And the Ceraunia) ver. 626. The Ceraunia^ or Acrocecaunia, were 
im me n s e rocks on the coast of Epinu. 

^ Whtn the Calahrian Sason) ver. 627. Sason, t»r Saso, was a small 
rochy island off the coast of IIlyril^ to the north of die promontory of 
Acroceraonia, much frequented by pirates. It is now called Sasseno, or 
Sassa. 

' l%e>i that son) rer. 631. His son Oneius Pompeius. 

* Arouse the JSuphrales and the Nile) yer. 688. He is to repair to ihe 
Euphrates and the Nile to invoke the aid of the kings of Parthia and Egypt. 

' Arotue the Pharian kings) ver. 686. Lucan frequently calls ihe Egyp- 
tians " Pharii," " Phaiians," from the island of Pharos, situate at the mouth 
of the Nile. Tigranes was king of Armenia, and was indebted to Pooiiey 
fixr his kingdom. 

* The arms qf Phamaces) ver. 637. Phamaces, lung of Pontu or, more 
properly, of the Bosporus, was a son of Uiihridates the Great. He corn- 
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m either Armenia, sod the fierce isations alosg ihe shoras 
of Pomtus, snd the Ehipsean ba&ds S and those Tvhom on 
its frozen waves the sluggish swamp of MsBotis^, enduring ibe 
Sey^hian waggon, hears. But why do I any further delay ? 
Throu^ont the entire East, my son, thou wilt carry 
tike wai^e, and awaken all the cities tiiat have been 
sobchied throughoot the entire world ; let all my tiiumphs 
repm once agam to my camp. You too, who mack the 
Latmn annals with your names, let the first northeixi 
breeze bear you to E^orus ; thence, throughout the ^Ids ^ 
the Greeks and the Macedonians acquire new strength, 
ida^ winter affords time for peace.*' Thus he speaks, and 
sSL obey his commands, and unmoor their hollow shif>s from 
the shore. 

But, n0v«r iend«ring peace and a kmg craastzon ^om 
arms, lest it may be in the power of the Fates to work 
any change, €ffisar follows, and presses hard on the foot- 
steps of £is son-in-law. To others would have sufficed so 
mfmy forti&ed towns ^ captured at the first assault, so many 
towers overwhelmed, the enemy expelled; thou thyself, 
Borne, the Capital of the world, the greatest reward of the 
imr&re, ^ easy to be taken. But Gcesar, precipitate in 
evenything, thanking nothing doi&e while aaythkig re- 
mains to be done, fiercely pursues; and stiH, although 
he is in possession of the whole of Italy, because Magnus 
is located on its extreme shores, does he grieve that as yet 
it IB common to them ; nor on the other hand is he willing 

pelbd IiIb ikther -to pot an end to his own HFe ; and, to «eeure liimself on tiw 
tlirone, sent offers of gabmwrion -with hostages to Fompey in Syria, and 
the body of his fiitherto Sinope to be at the disposal of ^e Booian genend. 
Pompey accepted his submission, and gave him the kingdom of the Bosporus 
wilifa the title of friend and ally of the Roman people. Pharnaoes afterwards 
took advantage of the Civil Wars, and reconquered nearly the whole of hia 
fether^B dominions, bnt was defeated by Caesar at the bottle of Zela, and 
dunrfly afterwards perished. 

' And the RhdjMean hands) rei. 640. Bhipsan wasmgenend «nd indefi- 
nite name for the northern nations of Scythia ; bnt the Khipsan momitsinB 
are supposed to have been a western branch of the Uralian chain. 

^ Swmp of Mosotk) ver. 641. He alludes to the Pains If aeotis, or Sea 
tX. Azof, which^ when froaen, was said to be crossed by tiie Nomad tribcf 
of Sc3rthia with their waggons. 

' So i/umy foffified towns) ver. 658. Of which number the Poet hai 
fllfeady Bpecified AnmimnB, Auximum, Ascuiom, Laceria, and Cc^fintiim. 

a 2 
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that the foe should wander on the open main, but with 
moles he dams out the waves ^ and the expansive ocean 
with rocks hurled down. 

To no purpose is this labour bestowed on the immense 
undertaking ; Uie voracious sea sucks in all the rocks, and 
mingles the mountains with its sands ; just as, if the lofty 
Eryx* were thrown down into the midst of the waves of 
the ^gean Sea, still no rocky heights would tower above 
the main; or if Gaimis'S his pinnacles rooted up, were to 
fall down to the very depths of stagnant Avemus. There- 
fore, when in the shoals no mass retained its weight, then 
it pleased him, the woods cut down, to connect rafts, and 
to fasten togelJier with wide extent the trunks of trees by 
immense chains. 

Fame relates that exulting Xerxes constructed^ such a 

> Dcmt out the wives) ret. 662. This passage is best explained by a por- 
tion of what OsBsar himself has written on the subject He states that he 
was afraid that if Pompey remained at Brundisium he might command 
the whole Adriatic Sea, with the extremity of Italy and the coast of Greece, 
and be able to conduct the war on either side of it, and, fearing that he would 
not relinquish Italy, he determined to deprive him of his means of communis 
cation. For that purpose (Civil War, B. i. c. 25), " where the month of 
the port was narrowest, he threw up a mole of earth on either side, because 
in these places the sea was shallow. Having gone out so far that the mole 
could not be continued into deep water, he fixed double floats, thirty feet on 
either side, before the mole. These he festened with four anchors at the four 
comers, that they might not be carried away by the waves. Having com- 
pleted and secured them, he then joined to them other floats of equfd sise. 
These he covered over with earth and mould, that he might not be prevented 
from access to them to defend them, and on the front and both sides he pro- 
tected them with a parapet of wicker-work: and on every fourth one he 
raised a turret two stories high, to secure them the better from being attacked 
by shipping and set on fire.** 

^ As, if the Iqfly Eryx) ver. 666. Sryx was a lofty mountain of Sicily, 
on the summit of which there was a Temple sacred to Venus. 

*Or\f Oawrus) ver. 667. Gaurus was the name of a volcanic range of 
mountains in Campania. Avemus was a small lake seated near their foot, 
filling the crater of an extinct volcano. It was supposed to be connected 
with the Infernal Regions. The mephitic vapours were so powerful as to be 
said to kill the birds that attempted to fly over it 

* Exulting Xerxes constructed) ver. 672. Xerxes, king of Persia, the | 
■on of Darius and Atossa, when invading Europe, had a bridge of boats « 
thrown across the Hellespont from the vicinity of Abydos on the Asiatic ' 
aide, to the coast between Sestos and Abydos on the European, where the 
ftrniti are about a mile in width. The firat bridge having been destroyed by \ 

.1 
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passive over the seas, when, daring great things, with his 
bridges he joined both Europe to Asia, and Sestos to Aby- 
dosS and walked over the straits of the rapid Hellespont, 
not fearing Euros and Zephyrus ; at the time when he would 
have borne his sails and ships through the midst of Athos^. 
In such manner are the inlets of the deep narrowed by the 
fall of the woods; then with many a mound the work 
rises apace, and the tall towers vibrate over the seas. 

Pompey, seeing the inlets of the deep choked up with land 
newly-formed, vexed his mind with carking cares how to open 
the sea, and to spread the warfare over the main. Full oft, 
filled by the southern gales, and dragged by extended cables ' 
through the obstructions of the sea themselves, ships dashed 
down into the salt tide the summits of the mass, and 
made room for the barks* to enter; the balista, too, hurled 
by stalwart arms amid the shades of nightj hurled torches 
cleft into many parts. When at length the occasion 
suited for a stolen flight, he first ordered his followers that 
no sailors' clamoiur should arouse, or clarion divide^ the 

a itorm, the despot canted the heads of the chief engineers to be ent off, and 
commanded the Straits to be scourged, and a set of fetters to be cast therein. 
A new bridge was then formed consisting of a doable line of ships. (See 
Herodotus, B. viii. c. 86.) 

' And Settot to Ahydot) yer. 674. Sestos and Abydos hare been famed 
in story for the loyes of Hero and Leander. See their Epistles in the 
Heroides of Ovid. 

' Through the mtdtt of Athos) rer. 677. Athos is a mountain which was 
also called Acte, projecting from Ohalcidice in Macedonia. Lucan hone 
alludes to the canal which Xerxes ordered to be cut through the Isthmus of 
Hount Athos, from the Strymonic to the Toronaic Gulf, that his ships 
might pass through; the remains of which work are to be seen at the 
present day. 

' Dragged ly extended cahles) ver. 683. They were not only impelled by 
sails, but were also dragged on by means of ropes from the shore, on account 
of their unwieldy size. 

* Made room for the hcbrha) rer. 685. Caesar, in the Oivil War, B. L 
c. 26, gives the following account of these operations : — " To counteract this, 
Pompey fitted out large merchant ships, which he found in the harbour of 
Brundisium ; on them he erected turrets three stories high, and, having fur- 
nished them with several engines and all sorts of weapons, drove them 
amongst Osesar's works, to break through the floats and interrupt the works; 
thus there occurred skirmishes every day with slings, arrows, and other 
weapons." 

' Or clarion divide) ver. 689. The " buodna" was properly a trumpet 
made from the conch-sheU, and as such, in the hands of Triton, is described 
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hours, or tnimpet lead the sailors, uastracted beforebaad, 
out to sea. 

Now had the Virgin, towards her close ^, begtra to precedlo 
^e claws of the Scorpion that were to bring od PhcBbus, when 
in silence the ships were unmoored. No aachor arouses 
their voices^ while from the demse sands its hook is being 
dragged. While the sailjards are being set to the vfind^ and 
while the lo#tT pine-tree mast is bemg raised, the ansi^os 
masters of the fleet are silent; and die sailors^ hanging 
% t^ ropes, unfiirl the tightened sails, nor shdka the 
stout shrouds, lest the air should breathe a whisper. 
The chieftain, too, in his aspirations, Fortune, ^atreals 
thee, that Itsdy, which thou dost forbid him to ]f& 
tain, it maj be at least allowed hhn to quit. Hafdiy 
do the Fates permit it; for with a loud iK>ise, impeUed 
hj beaks of sMp^, the sea re-echoes, the waters da^ 
and the billows with the tracks of so manj ships flWfv 
intermingled'^. 

by Orid in the Hetamorpbosei, B. L 1. 385, et seq. In after times it was 
nifide of metdi to reBemble tike ah«lL It was probably diatiBet in fona &am 
the *' eomxL ;" but ia often confounded with. it. Aa oientioned in the preaeat 
Bsstance, it was nsed chiefly to proclaim the watches of the night and daj, 
which were hence called ''buccina prima," '^secuBda," &c. The pcMent 
orders were given that Gaesar^s troops might not be. put on the alsrt. 

^ The Virgin, imoardt her tlote) ver. 691. Weise has the^pUowing Note 
here : — " The time after midnight is meant, before the dawn and the riaing 
of the Ban, which the Poet describes as then being in SagittariuflL For the 
' Chelae ' are [the daws] of the Seofpion. By ' Virgo ultima' he mfeans thaA 
part of the constellation Virgo in the Zodiac which is nearest before the Scm^ 
pion. At ^is hour Fompey sets sail from the harbour, being aided by the 
darkness. The meaning of the Poet seems to be that this took place inaor 
tumn, although others write to a contrary effect." 

' 1^0 cuickor arvnaa their voices) ver. 694« He aUbdeata tha "celeosma,"' 
4ir 9Bi\f with which sailors keep time in heaving the anchor. 

' Ships there irUenmngUd) ver. 703. Caesar gives the following iatereatiag 
aceeunt of this escape of Fompey, in hia Civil War, B. i. c. 27, 28 : — ** Fbm- 
pey now began to prepare lor his departure on the arrival of the ships ; and 
the mere effectually to retard Caesar's attack, lest his soldiers shoiUd force 
their way into the town at the moment of his departure, he stopped up tlie 
gates, built walls across the streets and avenues, sunk trenches across tbe 
ways, and fixed on them palisadoes and sharp stakea which he made leval 
witii the ground by means of hurdles and day. But he barricaded with 
large beams, fastened in the ground and sharpened at the ends, two passagfM 
asid roads witfaout the walls, which led to the port. After making these- 
stsngement^ he ordered his soldserfl to go o& board without noiae^ and dis* 
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Therefore, the eo/dmy bebiig reeeivvd hy the gates, all of 
yrhich thzoughoixt the eitj attachment chaaging with fore- 
time has opened, and withm the waEls, viiMUng along the 
piers, with precipitate eoorse seek the entrance to the har- 
bour, aiENl are vexed that the fleet has reaehed the sea. 
shame ! a slight JvsUxy is the flight of IP^mpey 1 

A narrow pass let the ships octt to sea, more liiaited 
^ia& ^e Huboean tide where it beats upon Chakis'. Here 
stock last two ships, and received the grapphng<irons pve^ 
paved for the fleet ; and the war&re being dms dragged te 
the ^b!ore^ here, ^ the first time, did Neretts grow red with 
the blood of citizens. The rest of the fleet departs, de- 
spoiled of the two last ships ; just as, when the bark flrom 
l^sigass&^ sou^t &e waves of I^tasis, the earliife shot forth 
the Cjaoeaa rocks* into the deep ; kss bf its stem torn off 

posed heie and tliere, on the walls and turrets, some tight-anned veterans, 
arcbers, and sKngers. These he designed to call off bj a eectam sigttal, when 
all the soidieni were emharked, and left gatteys for them in a secure place. 
The people of Bsundisran^ imtaled by &e inscteoe of Fompey's soldiec% 
and the insults received from Fompey himself were in &vour of Gsssar^s 
party. Therefore^ as soon as ^ey were aware of Fompey*s departure, whilst 
his men were running up and down, and busied about their royage, they 
made signs from the tops of tiie houses; Cassur, being apprised of the desigA 
by them, ordered scaling-Udden to. be got reac^ aad his men to take aans» 
that he might not lose any opportunity of coming to an action. Fompey 
weighed aaehor at nig^tfiyt The soldiert who had been posted on the watt 
to guard it, were called off by the signal which had been agreed on, aad^ 
knowing the toad, ran dbwn to the ships.'' 

I Wk4t9 d hmtt npon Chaieis) ver. 710. He compares Ae narrow pas- 
sage leading out of the harbour to liie Bnripfw or Stake of Buhosa^ now th* 
ssraits of Negvopont, idhich sepasated it from the meia hmd. Chateis was a 
dtyof BiAqbb. 

* TaAs skon) ^rer. 712. Gmaat, in his GivB War, B. L e. 28» gives thit 
account of their eapture i*^" Caesar's soldieni fixed their ladders sad sealed 
the walls; but, being cautioned by the people to beware of the hidden stakes 
and covered trenches, they halted, and being conducted by the inhabitants 
by a long circuit, they reaehed the port and captured with their boate and 
small craft two of Fompey's ships, full of soldiers, which had struck against 
Caeaar's moles." The " manus," or " hands," mentioned by Lucan, weia 
probably •* harpagones," or " grappling irons." 

' The hark from Pagasai)v&. 715. He speaks of the expedition of Jason 
to Colchis, to recover the Cfolden Fleece, in the ship Argo, which was built 
at Fagasae in Thessaly. 

* The Cyanean rocks) ver. 716. The story was, that when Jason's ship 
passed between the^Symplegades, or Cyanean Islands, which floated at the 
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did the Argo escape from the mountams, and in vaia 
did the Symplegas strike at the vacant sea, and, destined 
to stand, it bounded back^ 

Now, the complexion of the eastern sky no longer the same 
warns that Phcebus is pressing on, and the pale light is not 
yet ruddy, and is withdrawing their flames from the nearer 
stars ; and now the Pleiades ' are dim, now the Wain of the 
declining Bootes^, growing faint, returns to the appearance of 
the serene heavens, and l£e larger stars lie hid, and Lucifer 
himself flies from the warm day. Now, Magnus, thou hadst 
gained the open sea, not bearing with tJcee those destinies 
which thou wast vjont, when over the waves throughout all 
seas thou didst give chase to the pirate. Exhausted by thy 
triumphs, Fortune has forsaken thee. Banished with wife 
and children, and dragging all thy household Gods to the 
warfare, still, a mighty exile thou dost go, nations ac- 
companying thee. 

A distant spot is sought for thy imworthy downfall*. Not 
l)eeause the Gods of heaven prefer to deprive thee of a 
fsepulchre in thy native land are the Pharian sands con- 
-demned to be thy tomb. It is Hesperia that is spared ; in 
^.order that, afar off", in a remote region. Fortune may hide 
«the horrid deed, and the. Koman land be preserved un- 
: spotted by the blood of her own Magnus. 

ijnouth of the Eiudne Sea, the isles dosed and struck off the stem of the 
Argo. 

' De$tin€d to stand, it hoimded hack) ver. 719. It was ordained by the 
•Fates that if any ship should pass in safety between the Symplegades, they 
>fihould ever after remain fixed to one spot. 

' And now the Pleiades) ver. 722. The Pleiades were the daughters of 
.Atlas and Fleione. They were changed' into stars, of which six were visible 
-and the seventh invisible, because, as the story was, when on earth she was 
united to a mortal ; whereas her sisters had intercourse only with Divinities. 
The Romans called them " Yergilise." 

' The Wain qf the declining Bodies) ver. 722: The Constellation before 
the Great Bear was called Bootes, Arcturus, or Arctophylax. The name 
Bootes was derived from the position of the star before the wain, resembling 
that of the driver of a team. 

* For % unioorthy downfall) ver. 731. The meaning is, that Bgypt is 
appointed by the Fates as the scene of the death of Fompey. 
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While Pompey if crotting to Greece, the ghost of Julia appears to him in a 
diesm, and predicts the devastating nature of the war, 1-35. Pompey 
arrives in Epiros, 86-45. Caesar instnicts Curio to procure com in Sialy, 
46-70. He then marches to Rome, 76-97. The ahirm at Eome de- 
scribed. The hostility of the Senate to Csesar. Metellos the Tribune 
resisto the spoilers of the public treasury, 98-188. Caesar threaten! 
him^ 184-140. Cotta advises Metellus to yield, 141-152. The Temple 
is opened, and the treasure is carried off, 153-168. In the meantime 
Pompey collects forces in Greece and Asia, which are enumerated, 169- 
297. Caesar, on his way to Spain, repairs to Massilia, which has remained 
fitithiul to Pompey, 298-803. The people of Massilia send deputies to 
him, deprecating civil war, 304-857. Caesar besieget Massilia, 858-874. 
The works are described, 874-398. Caesar commands a sacred grove to 
be cut down, and forces die soldiers, though reluctant, to do so, 399-452. 
Departing for Spain, he entrusts the siege to Trebonius, by whom 
it is continued, 458-496. The Massilians sally ibrth by night and 
repulse the enemy, 497-508. The attack is now carried on by sea. 
Brutus arrives with his fleet, 509-537. The sea-fight is described, 538- 
751* The Massilians are vanquished, and Brutus is victorious, 752-762. 

When the south wmd pressing upon the yielding sails urged 
on the fleet, and the ships set in motion the middle of the 
deep, each sailor looked upon the Ionian waves ; Magnus 
alone did not turn his eyes from the Hesperian land, while 
he beheld his country's harbours, and the shores des- 
tined never to return to his gaze, and the peaks hidden in 
douds, and the dim mountains, vanish. Then did the 
wearied limbs of the chieftain yield to soporiferous 
slumber. Then, a ghost, full of dread horror, Julia^ seemed 
to raise her sorrowing head through the yawning earth, and 
to stand like a Fury* above the lighted pyre. 

"Exiled," said she^ "from the Elysian abodes and the 

' JiUia) ver. 10. His former wife, the daughter of Caesar. 

' To stand like a Fury) ver. 11. The term ''furialis" is used because it 
was her errand, as she states to him, to follow him with vengeance through* 
out the Civil War&re. 

' JExiUd, taid she) ver. 12. *' Ezpulsa." This term does not mean that 
she is expelled from the abodes of the Blessed by force, but that she is 
aroused by the portentousness of the Civil War, and is unable, from the inte- 
rest she feels in it, to remain there any longer. 
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fields of the Blessed, unto the Stygian shades and the guilty 
ghosts, since the (shril waifape have I b«en dragged. I my- 
self have beheld the Eimienides holding torches, the which 
to brandish against your arms. The ferryman of scorched 
Acheron-^ is preparing boats innumerable, and Tartarus is 
expanding for mazdfold punishments. Hardly with plying 
ri^t hand do all the Sisters suffice for the work ; those 
who are breaking their threads quite weaiy the Destinies. 
While I was. thy wile, Magnus, thou didst L&ad the joyous 
triumphal processicms; with thy marsia^ FortonA has 
changed; and ever condemned by fete to drag her 
mighty husbands to ruin, lo ! my funereal pile stM wann, 
th& suppkoter Cornelia^ has married thM. 

^' Let her, ia war and upon the deepi^ adhere to thy 
standards, so loag as it is allowed me to break tihy sktmbers 
not secure from care, and let no time be left at leisure for 
your lave, but both let Csesar occupy thy days and Julia thy 
nights^ Me» husband, not the oblxviousness of the Lethsean 
shore has made forgetful of thyself^ and the priiiees of 
the dead have allowed me to follow thee. Thou waging 
the warfare, I will come into the midst of the ranks. 
Never, Magnus, by the Shades and by my ghost shall 
it be aBowed thee not to have been his son-in-law. In 
vain dost thou sever thy ties with the sword, the civic 
warfare shall make thee mine." Thus having said, the 
ghost, gliding away through the embrace of her trem- 
bling husband, fled. 

* Ths ferryman of scorched Acheron) rer. 17. Charon, the ferryman of h^ 

* The supplanter Cornelia) ver 28. Cornelia was the daughter of P. Cop* 
D^w Scipio, 8oraetiBi«8 called Q. Cscilitts MeteUas Scipia oa account of his 
adoption by Q. Metelliu. Sha waa first married to Crauua, the son of the 
Triumvir, who perished with his &ther in the Parthian expedition. In the 
next year she was manried to Pompey, shortly after the death of his w% 
Julia. After the death of Pompey she was pardoned by Csesaff, and xetiim- 
ing to Rome, received from him the ashes of her husband, which she vre- 
aerved on his Alban estate. The usual period of mourning among the JEU>- 
mans for a husband or wife was ten months (see the Fasti of Ovid, B. i. 
1. 86), within which space of time it was deemed in&mous to marry ; Corne- 
lia, having been married to Pompey very shortly after Julia's death, is coase- 
qaently here called by the opprobious name of " pellex,** " supplanter,** or 
•* paramour." 

* Ajui Julia ihy nights) ver. 27. By haunting his thoughts and his 
dreams. 
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He, althottgh the Deities and the Shades threajtoa de- 
stmction, rushes the more boldLj to arms, with a mind 
assured (^ ill. And, "Why," says he, "are we alarmed 
at the f^santom of an unsubstantial dream ? l^ither there 
is no s^ise left in Uie mind after death, or else death its^ 
w nothing." Now the setting Titan was siidcmg in the 
waTes, and had plunged into &e deep as nsoch of his fiery 
orb as is wcmt to be wanting to the moon^ whether she is 
ahoi2t to be at ML, or whether she has just been full; 
then did the hospitable land present an ea^ access to 
the ships ; they coiled up the ropes» aoEid, the masts. laid 
down, with oars they made for the shore. 

Csesar, when the winds bore off the ships ^lau eso^uag, 
and the seas had hidden tiske fleet, and he stood the sok 
nder on the Hesperian shore, no glory in the eiqpulsion dT 
Magnus caused joy to him ; but he comphoned that the 
enemy had tamed their backs in safety upon the deep. 
Nor, indeed, did any fertooie now 8u£&ee for the eager 
hero ; nor was conquest of such yalue timt he should delay 
the warfare. Thei did he esppel from lus breast .tise care 
for arms and become intent upon peace, and in what 
manner he might eoncihate the ^kk attachment of tlhe 
populace, frilly aware ihsA both the causes el ac^r and the 
highest grounds ef fayour originate in supplies of com. For 
it is famine alone that makes cities free, ssad rei^pect is 
purchased when the powerful are feeding a sh^gish multi- 
tude. A starving commonalty knows not how to fear^ 

Curio is ordered to pass over^ into the Sicilian eities, where 
the sea has either OYerwhelmed the land with sudden waves or 
has cut it asimder and made the mid-land ^ a shore for itself. 



1 Knows not how to fear) veE, 5S, Beings tihnjB ready for m 
' Ordered to pan over) Ter. 59. Tke moromeDt^ o£ Caesar at tkis eon- 
juncture are thu« related by himadif la the CIyU Wai^ Bw i. e.30 :— " Tkue- 
fore, for the present, he relinquished all intention of punuing Ponpey, aad 
leiolyed to march to Spain, and cownaiMled the magistBatai of tiie free 
towns to procure hua ahips, and to have them co&Teyed to SnmdieMim. He 
detached Yalenna^ hia lieutenant^ wbb one legion to Saidiaia ; Curie, the 
Propraetor, to Sicily with three legiooe ; and ocdeted hiii^ vhen he had 
recovered Sicily, immedifttely to tnuupert his army to Afriea." The o^ect of 
Caesar was^ as Lucan states, to procure sup^es of corn from Sardinia aad 
l&ily, two of the great granaries of Rome. 
^ Made the mid-land) ver. 61. Has made that which was the mid& of a 
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There, is a vast conflict of the main, and the waves are 
ever struggling, that the mountains, burst asunder, may 
not reunite their utmost verges. The war, too S is extended 
even to the Sardinian coasts. Each island is famous for its 
corn-bearing fields ; nor more do any lands fill Hesperia with 
harvests brought from afar, nor to a greater extent supply 
the Eoman granaries. HarcQy in fertility of soil does it 
excel them, when, the south winds pausing '^, Boreas sweep- 
ing the clouds downwards to a southern clime, Libya 
bears a plenteous year from the falling showers. 

When these thmgs had been provided for by the chief- 
tidn, then, victorious, he repaired to the abodes of his 
countiy, not bringing with him bands of armed men, 
but having the aspect of peace. Oh! if he had re- 
turned to the City, the nations of the Gauls and the 
North only subdued, what a long line of exploits might 
he have paraded before him in the lengthened procession 
of triumph^, what representations of tiie warfare! How 
might he have placed chains upon the Ehine and upon 
the ocean! How high-spirited Gaul would have followed 
his lofty chariot, and mingled with the yellow-haired 
Britons! Alas! by conquering still more what a triumph 
was it* that he lost! Not with joyous crowds did tike 
cities see him as he went along, but silent they beheld 
him with alarm. Nowhere was there the multitude coming 
forth to meet the chieftain. Still, he rejoiced that he was 
held in such dread by the people, and he would prefer 
himself not to be loved. 

And now, too, he has passed over the steep heights of 

condnent into sea-shore. He has mentioned in the Second Book the 
belief that Sicily once joined the continent of Italy. 

' The vfar, too) yer. 64. Weise thinks that *' bella" does not here literally 
mean war, but ** ships of war," sent for the purpose of collecting corn in the 
isle of Sardinia. See the Note to L 59. 

^ The sorUh winds pausing) yer. 68. The '' Austri," or south winds of 
Africa, brought dry weather and kept away the fertilizing showers. 

^ In the iengthened ^procession ojf triumph) yer. 75. Lucan, in his zeal, 
oyerlooks the fact that a refusal to allow Cesar to do this, or, in other 
words, to haye a triumph for his GhiHic wars, was one of the main causes 
which led him to engage in the Giyil War. 

* What a triumph was it) yer. 79. No triumphs were permitted for ooo- 
quesU in ciyil wa^ue. 
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Anxar\ and where the wateiy way divides the Pontine 
marshes. Where, too, is the lofty grove, where the reahns of 
Scythian Diana' ; and where there is the road for the Latian 
fasces'* to lofty Alha. Afar from a lofty rock he now 
views the City, not heheld by him during the whole period 
of his northern wars ; and, thus speaking, he admires the 
walls of his Borne : — 

" And have there heen men, forced hy no warfare, to de- 
sert thee, the ahode of the Gods ! For what city will they 
fight? The Gods have proved more favouring in that it is 
no Eastern fury that now presses upon the Latian shores, 
nor yet the swift Sarmatian in common with the Pannonian, 
and the Getans mingled with the Dacians. Fortune, Rome, 
has spared thee, having a chief so cowardly ^ in that the 
warfare was a civil one." 

Thus he speaks, and he enters Eome stupefied with 
terror; for he is supposed to he ahout to overthrow the 
walls of Eome as though captured, with dusky fires, and to 
scatter ahroad the Gods. This is the extent of their fear; 
they think that he is ready to do whatever he is able. No 
festive omens are there, no pretending feigned applause with 
joyous uproar ; hardly is ^ere time to hate. The throng 



^ SUep heights of Anxwr) ver. 84. Anxnr, which was the former name 
of Terracina, was an ancient town of Latium, situate 58 miles to the south- 
east of Rome, on the Appian Way, and upon the coast ; it had a citadel on a 
high hilU on which stood the Temple of Jupiter Anzurus. 

^ Realmt of Scythian Diana) Ter. 86. He alludes to the town of Aricia 
at the foot of the Alban Mount, on the Appian Way, ahout 16 miles from 
Bome. In its vicinity was a celebrated groye and temple of Diana Aricina, 
on the borders of the Lacus Nemorensis. Diana was worshipped here in a 
barbarous manner. Her priest, who was called '' Bex nemorensis," was always 
a runaway slave, who obtained his office by slaying his predecessor, and 
he was obliged to fight with any slave who succeeded in breaking off a 
branch of a certain tree in the sacred grove. The worship of Diana was 
said to have been introduced here from the Tauric Chersonesus by Orestes 
and his sister Iphigenia, when flying firom the cruelty of king Thoas. See 
the story related in the Pontic Epistles of Ovid, B. iii. Ep. 2. 

' Road for the Latian fatcea) ver. 87. He alludes to the "Latinse 
Feriae," which were celebrated by the Roman Consuls on the Alban Mount.. 
See the First Book, 1. 550, and the Note to the passage. 

* Having a chi^ to cowardly) ver. 96. A chief bo timid aa Fompey has 
proved himself by his flight. 
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of Senators :&lls ihe Paktme halls oi Phoebus ^ diwwn foiik 
&om l^eir cosioealBient, l^ no right of convoldng the Senate. 
Hw sacred seats are not graoed with tbe €<mstil, no Pra- 
ter is there, the next power according to law; and tibe 
empty ctmile seats * have been removed from their places. 
Cfl&sar is eveiythmg. The Senate is present, witness to 
the words of a private person. The Fathers Bit, prepared to 
give their sanction, whether he shall demand a kingdom, 
whether a Temple for hims^, the throats^ too, of tJie 
Senate, and their exile. 

Fortmiate was it that he hhished at eommanding, more 
than Borne did at obeying. Still, fiberty, maJdng the ex- 
periment In one man whether the laws can possibly with- 
stand force, gives rise to angw ; and ihe resisting MeteUus^, 

^ Palatine halls qf Pkotbtu) vec 103. On arriving at £ome Caesar con- 
voked the Senate — ^not in the Senate-house, but in the Temple of Apollo, on 
the Palatine hill. 

-* iTte empty eumk seats) ret. 107. Tbt cisrale seatB were graced 
by neitbsr ^e OonfidB nor die Frstort, as they wave in arms with Fom- 
pa^ In the aocouat -of the Civil War, B. i. c. 32, Caesar relates what be 
said on this occaaien. fie excused the war which he had undertaken as 
be was compelled in hii own defence to protect himself against the malice 
and envy of a few, and at the same time requeited that they would send 
messengers to Pompey and the Consuls to propose a treaty for adjusting 
the present differences. This proposition of Caesar is suppressed by Lucan, 
who -throughout endeavours to place Caesar's conduct in t^e most invidious 
light. Caesar tells us, c. S3, ** The Senate approved of sending deputies, but 
none could be found fit to execute the comrnission; for every person by reason 
of his own private fears dedined the office. For Pompey, on leaving the 
dty, had declared in the open Senate, that he would bold in the same degree 
of estimation those wbo stayed in Siome and those in Caesar^s camp. Thus 
three days were wasted in disputes and excuses. Besides, Lucius Metellus, 
one of the Tribunes, was suborned by Caesar's eneniies, to prevent this, and 
to embarrass everything dse which Caesar should propose.*' 

* The resisting Metdlus) ver. 114. 'This was L. CseciTins HeteOus Cre- 
tictts, the Tribune of the people, and one of the adherents of Pompey. Be- 
maining behind in the City on the approacb of Caesar, be did not fly with 
Pompey and the rest of his party. The public treasury of 'Borne was in the 
Temple of Satom, in which Appian states that there was n huge sum of 
money especially deposited as a fund to defray the expenses of any war that 
might arise from the Gauls invading the Boman territory. Caesar laid bands 
on this, alleging that as he had conquered the Gauls there was no longer any 
use for it Metellus attempted to prevent him, but he drew his sword in an 
attitude of menace, saying, " Young nnm, it is as easy to do this as to say 
it." It is supposed that this was the same Metellus who fought on the n<3» 
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ynhen h& beiiolds ike Temple of Saturn bemg foroed ^Mn 
by vast efints, hurries his steps, and bursting through the 
troops of C^ar, talces his stand before the doors of tiie 
Tenapk not yet oipened, (To such a degree does the lofve 
<yf gold alone know not how to fear the swcnd and deatJi. 
Sw^t away, the laws peri^ wxth no courtest; but thoo, 
pelf, the most wortMess portion of things, dost excite the 
ccoitest^) asd, forbidding ihe ccmqueror l^e piunder, the 
IVibmie with loud voice addresses himz 

** Only ^im>u^ my sides ^all the Temple struck by diee 
be opened, imd, plunderer, thou shalt cany off no scattered 
weaMi exc^t by shedding sacred blood. Surdy this violated 
powBr wMl Md the Gods its a/twngers. The Tribune's curse, 
too \ fioUowing Crassus to the wwr&re, prayod for the direful 
battles. Now unsheathe the sword; for the XBuhftaade is 
not to he regarded by thee, the spectator of ihy cranes : in 
a «de66rted City do we stand. No soldier accursed ^uttl 
bear off has reward from our Tmasunf ; na&ons there are kfc 
tiioe to overthrow, walls for thee to grant. Want does not 
drTm Idnee to the spoils of exhausted poQce ; €esar, thou 
hast * war of ifliy own."* 

The victor, aroused by these words to extreme anger, 
eacdaiaods, ^Thcmi dost conceive vain hopes of a gloaious 
death : my hand, Metellus, shall not pollute itself with that 
throat of thine. No honor shall make thee deserving of the 
resentment of Ceesar. Has liberty been left safe, ihi^e its 
assertor? Not to that degree has length of time con- 
fcpimded the highest with . the lowest, &at the laws, if 
ti]cey are to be preserved by the voice of Metellus, would 
not prefer by Casar to be uprooted." 

<tf AiMony i^init Ai^Btm, and on being taken prisoner was pardoned at 
the intercession of his son, who had sided with Augustus. 

* 2^ TrOhme's cwrsef too) ver. 127. C. Ateius Capito and A^illhiB Oallus, 
the Tribunes cff ibe people, were the opponents of Pempey and OassBs when 
OobmiIb. They endeavoured to stop the levy of troops and to Tsnder the cam- 
paigns which thejr wished to undertidce impossible ,* Crassus, however, conti- 
Bming 4e make preparation for an expedition against the Parthhms, CapHa 
ttttered oones against hhn, and annoanoed the appearance of dreadftd prodi- 
gies, wliioh were disregarded by Crassus. The overthrow and death of 
Cnins wcK by many looked upon as the result of his disregard of the 
Winnies of Capita. 

* A tmr pf % o«fi) T0r. 133. Tou have the war in <sM, \h whioh yoa 
may gain sufficient spoil. 
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He spoke, and, the Tribune not yet retreating from the 
door, lus anger became more intense; he looked aromid 
upon the ruthless swords, forgetfiil to pretend that there was 
peace ^. Then did Cotta'^ persuade Metellus to desist from 
his too audacious purpose. " The liberty of a people," said 
he, " which a tyrant's sway is ruling, perishes through 
eacceas of liberty ; of it thou mayst preserve the shadow, if 
thou art ready to do whatever thou art commanded. To 
so many imjust things have we, conquered, submitted ; this 
is the sole excuse for our shame and our degenerate fears, 
that nothing can possibly now be dared. Quickly let him 
carry off the evil incentives to direful warfare. Injuries 
move the people, if any there are, whom their laws pro- 
tect. Not to ourselves, but to our tyrant, is the poverty 
dangerous that acts the slave." 

Forthvrith, Metellus led away, the Temple was opened 
wide. Then did the Tarpeian rock re-echo, and with a loud 
peal attest that the doors were opened ; then, stowed away 
in the lower part of the Temple, was dragged up, un- 
touched for many a year, the wealth of the Eoman people, 
which the Punic wars', which Perseus*, which the booty of 
the conquered Philip^, had supplied; that which, Bome, 
Pyrrhus left to thee in his hurrying flight, the gold for 



J Thca there vm peace) ver. 143. "Togam ; " literally, the "toga" or 
gown, worn by citizens in the time of peace, and consequently employed aa 
the emblem of peace. 

^ Then, did Cotta) ver. 143. This wfis L. Anrelins Gotta, a rehitiye of 
Aurelia, the mother of Caesar, to whose party he belonged in the Civil War. 
He had been Consul, Praetor, and Censor, and was an intimate friend of Cicero, 
by whom he is much praised as a man of great talent and extreme prudence. 
Lucan is probably in error in representing him as unwillingly submitting to 
Caesar. 

' Which the Punic wars) ver. 157. At the end of the first Punic war the 
Carthaginians were obliged to pay 1200 talents, and of the second 10,000. 

* Which Persem) yer. 158. Perses, or Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
don, was conquered by Paulas iEmilius, B.O. 168. The booty was of im- 
mense Talue, and was paid into the Roman treasury, much to the chagrin of 
the soldiers, who were so indignant at their small share of the plunder, that 
it was not without much opposition that ^milius obtained his triumph. 

* Of ihe ctmqtiered PhUip) ver. 158. Philip the Fifth, king of Macedon, 
was conquered by Quintus Flamininus, who acquired a large amount of 
booty, and celebrated a magnificent triumph which lasted three days. Philip 
was the iather of Perseus. 
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which Fabricius did not sell himself* to the king, whatever 
you saved, manners of our thrifty forefathers ; that which, as 
tribute, the wealthy nations of Aisia' had sent, and Minoian 
Crete ^ had paid to the conqueror Metellus ; that, too, which 
Cato brought from Cyprus* over distant seas. Besides, the 
wealth of tibe East, and the remote treasures of captive kings, 
which were borne before him in the triumphal processions 
of Pompey^, were carried forth; the Temple was spoiled 
with direful rapine ; and then for the first time was Eome 
poorer than Csesar®. 

In the meantime the fortune of Magnus throughout 
the whole earth has aroused to battle the cities destined to 
fall with him. Greece near at hand affords forces for the 
neighbouring war. Amphissa sends ^ Fhocian bands, the 
rocky Cirrha' too, and Parnassus deserted on either 
mountain ridge. The Boeotian leaders assemble, whom 
the swift Cephisus^ surrounds with its fate-foretelling 

^ FabricivA did, not sellMmseff) ver. 160. He alludes to the yain attempt 
made by Pyrrhus, king of Epinis, when he invaded Italy, to bribe C. Fabri- 
cius Luscinus. The money, according to Lucan, being Idft behind, was put 
in the public treasury. 

' The wealthy ruttians of Asia) rer. 162. He probably alludes to treasures 
acquired from Antiochus, king of Syria, and Attains, king of Pergamus, 
the latter of whom made the Eoman people his heirs. 

- And Minoian Crete) ver. 163. Crete, formerly the kingdom of Minos, 
was subdued by Q. Metellus Creticus. 

* CkUo brought from Cyprus) yer. 164. The island of Cyprus was made 
a Eoman province in the year b.o. 58, and M. Porcius Cato was sent to 
reduce it to submission. The money which he had collected there was put 
in the public treasury, and afterwards fell into Caesar's hands. It was said 
to have amounted to 7000 talents. 

* Triumphal processions of Pompey) ver. 166. Those which he had 
gained from Mithridates, king of Pontus, Tigranes, king of Armenia, and 
Aristobulus, king of Judaea. 

' Poorer than C<jesa/r) ver. 168. Ctesar, in consequence of the large sums 
which he had expended in promoting his interests, was now greatly in debt. 

^ Amphissa sends) ver. 172. Amphissa, now Salona, was one of the 
chief towns of the Ozolian Locrians, on the borders of Phocis, seven miles from 
Delphi. 

* The rocky Cirrha) ver. 172. Cirrha was a town of Phocis, a country of 
Greece between ^tolia and Boeotia, in which was the mountain of Par- 
nassus, the fountain of Hippocrene and Helicon, and the city of Delphi. 

* The swift Cephisus) ver. 175. The Cephisns here alluded to was the 
chief river of Boeotia and Phocis, rising near Lilsea in the latter country, 
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waters. Cadmean Dirce, too\ and the bands of Pisae^ 
and the Alpheus^ that sends beneath the mahi its waters to 
the peoples of Sicily. Then does the Arcadian leave 
M8enalus^ and the Trachynian soldier Herculean (Eta^> 
The Thesprotians^ and the Dryopians' rush on, and the 
ancient SellsB^ forsake the silent oaks on the Ohaonian 
heights. Although the levy has exhausted " the whole of 
Athens, three litde barks keep possession of the PhcBbean 

and falling into the lake Oopais. Its waters are called ''iatidica" from its 
rising in Phocis, in which was situate Delphi, the oracle of Apollo. 

' Cddmean Dirce, too) ver. 175. Dirce was a fountain near Thebes, which 
ci^ was founded by Cadmus, the son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. 

^ The hands cf Pwb) ver. 176. Pisa was a city of Elis, xtear which the 
Olympic games were celebrated. 

^ And IM Alpheui). ver. 177. The Alpheus was a river of Arcadia, famed 
in story for his love for Arethusa, a water nymph of Sicily, and fabled to 
have passed under the earth from Greece to Sicily. See the story related in 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. v. L 487 and 576, el seq, 

* Leave MamcUus) ver. 177. Msenalus was the name of a mountain 
and a wood in AicaiBa, in the Peloponnesiu, sacred to Pan. 

^ fferciUeoj^ CEia) ver. 178. GSta was the name given to a {nle of moan- 
tains in the south of Thessaly. It was on one of these, that, according te 
ancient mythology, Hercules put himself to death, by Wning on his funeral 
pile. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid, Bocdc z. Tnchyn wa» also called 
Hecaclea, and was celebrated as having been for a tone the residence of 
Hercules. It .was a town of Thessaly, sttuate in the district MaHa. Thae 
was another of the same name in Phocis. 

^ The The$protiani) ver. 179. The Thesproti were a people on the coast 
of Epiras. They were said to have been the most ancient lacc^ and to have 
derived their name from Thesprotas^ the sen of Lycaon. 

7 And the DryopiMu) ver. 179. The Dryopes dwelt first in Thessaly, 
and afterwards in Doris. Being driven thenoe by the Dorians, they migrated 
to other countries, and settled in Peloponnesus, Buboea, and Asia Minor. 

* And the aneietU SeUa) ver. 180. The Sellse were probably a people of 
Ghaonia, in the neighbourhood of Dodona. The priests of the Temple «f 
Jupiter there were called Selli or Helli. The will of the Divinity was said 
to be declared by the wind mstling through the oaks ; and in order to render 
the sounds more distinct, bniaen vessels were suspended on the branches ef 
the tree8> which, being set in motion by the wind, came in contact with one 
another. The oracle, as mentioned by Lncan, had now been long extinct, 
for in the year b.o. 219 the Temple was destroyed by the iBtolians, and the 
sacred oaks cut down. 

' The levy hat exhamted^ ver. 181. This passage has greatly puzaled 
the commentators, bat the sense is pretty evidently that suggested by Cor- 
tias: "Although it was bat a levy, still it exhausted the resources of 
Athens^ which was now weak, and but thinly inhabited." 
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dockyaaxis*, and demftnd Salamis to be believed as trae*. 
Now, beloyed by Jove*', aneient Crete with its hundred 
peoples resorts to arms, both Gnossiis skilled* at wielding 
the qniver, and Gortyna not inferior to the arrows of the 
East^ 

Then, too, he who possesses Dardanian Oricom*, and 
the wandering Athamanians'' dispersed amid the towering 
woods, and the Enchelians* with their ancient name, who 
witnessed the end of the transformed Cadmns, the Colchian 

^ Phcebean dockyards) Ter. 182. The dockyards of Athens are probably 
called " Phoebea ** from ^e circumstance of Mmerra, the tutelar Biyinity of 
Athens^ haying dedicated the Hraevs to Apollo, as she did the Areopagns or 
Hill of Justice to Han. 

* Saiamie to bt believed as true) ret. 183. The leyy has so weakened 
Athens, that there are only three ships of war left in the harbour, to ask 
you to helieye that this is the maritime state which once yanquished the Per- 
sians at the battle of Salamis. These three ships of war may probably haye 
been those which were used for saexed or state purposes, namdy, the Theorist 
wbidi peiforraed a yearly yoyage to Delos ; the Faralos, which, according to 
the Scholiast on Anstophimesi, was sent to Delphi or other places on saurad 
missions ; and the Salaminia^ which, according to Plutarch, was used for the 
conyeyance of those summoned from abroad fat triaL. 

^ Now, beloved by Jove) rer, 184. Crete was said to have been the birth- 
place of Jupiter, and, according to some accounts^ he was buried there, 
Minos, its first king and lawgiyer, was the son of Jupiter by Europa. 

* JBo^ Gfnossus skilled) ver. 185. Gnossus and Gortyna were two of the 
&med hundred cities of Crete. Its inhabitants were noted for their skill in 
archery. 

^ To the arrow ^f ike Ead) y&l 186. By the word '* Eo'is " he re&rs to 
the Parthians, who were remarkable for their ezpertness in the use of the 
bow, eyen on horseback. 

' Da/rianiati Orieum) yer. 187. Oiicum or Oricns was a Greek town on 
the coast of lUyiia, near the Ceraunian Mountains and the frontiers of Epiru& 
According to the tradition here followed in the use of the word " Darda- 
nium," it was founded by Helenus, the son of Priam, who had then became 
the husband of Andromache. Another account was that it was founded by 
the Euboeans, who were cast here by a storm on their return from Troy ; while 
a third legend stated that it was a Colchian colony. 

"^ The toandering AtluMMmioMB) yer. 188. By the use of the w6rd 
" Athamas/' he means the " Athamanes," a race living on the mountains of 
Epirua. 

* Afulihe Encheliaiis) yer. 189. The Enchelise were a people of Illyria, 
into whose country Cadmus and his wife Harmonia retiring, were changed 
into snakes or dragons. Lucan says that they received their name fit)m this 
circumStanee : lo^iAnf being the Greek name for a kind of serpent. See 
Ovid's flfetamorphoses, B. iv. 1. 563, et seq, 
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Absyrtis, too\ that foams down to the Adriatic tide, and 
those who cultivate the fields of Peneus^ and by whose 
labours the Thessalian ploughshare cleaves HsBmonian 
lolcos. From that spot for the first time was the sea at- 
tempted when the untaught Argo^ mingled unknown races 
upon a polluted sea-shore ^ and first committed the mortal 
race to the winds and the raging waves of the ocean, 
and through that bark one more death was added to the 
destinies of man. Then Thracian Hsemus is deserted,*and 
Pholoe that feigned* the two-formed race. Strymon is 
abandoned*, accustomed to send the Bistonian birds to the 
warm Nile, and the barbarian Cone', where one mouth of 
the Ister, divided into many parts, loses the Sarmatian 
waves, and washes Pence sprinkled by the main; Mysia, 
too^, and the Idalian land bedewed by the cold Caicus^ and 

* The CclcMan Ahsyrtis, too) ver. 190. He allades to the two islands off 
the coast of lUyria caJled Absyrtides, where the Colchian Medea was said 
to have slain her brother Absyrtns. It was, howeyer, more generally believed 
that this took place at Tomi, whither Ovid was banished, on the shores of 
the Fontus Euxinus. The Absyrtis was probably a river at the mouth of 
which these islands were situate. 

* The Jields of Peneus) ver. 191. The Peneus was a river of Thessaly, 
of which lolcos was a seaport, firom which the Argonauts set sail for Colchis 
in the ship Argo. 

' The untaught Argo) ver. 193. The Argo was said to have been the 
first ship launched on the sea by mankind. 

* A poUiUed sea-shore) ver. 194. The shore might be considered polluted 
or guilty, by reason of Medea's imdutiiul conduct to her father and her other 
iniquities. In navigating the Argo, mankind for the first time incurred the 
peril of shipwreck. 

' And Pholoe that feigned) ver. 198. This was a mountain forming the 
boundary between Arcadia and Elis. It was famed as having been one 
of the abodes of the Centaurs. 

' Strymon is abandoned) ver. 199. The Strymon was a river of Thrace, 
whose banks were frequented by large flocks of cranes^ which were said to 
migrate to Egypt in the winter season. 

J And the barbarian Cone) ver. 200. Cone was an island at the mouth 
of *the Ister or Danube. Pence was also an island of Moesia, formed by 
the two southern mouths of the Danube. It was inhabited by the Peucini, 
a tribe of the Bastams. Lucan speaks here of its being washed by only 
one mouth of the Danube. 

' Mysia, too) ver. 203. Mysia was an extensive district of Asia Minor, 
in which Troy was situate. 

* By the cold Ca^us) ver. 203. The Caicue was a river of Mysia 
that flowed past Troy and the foot of Mount Ida. 
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Arisbe' very barren in its soil. Those, too, who inhabit 
Pitane^ and Cel8Bn8B^ which, Pallas, condemned when 
Phoebus was victor, laments thy gifts. Where, too, the swift 
Marsyas^ descending with his straight banks approaches the 
wandering Mseander, and, mingling, is borne back i^in; 
the land, too, that permits the Pactolus^ to flow forth from 
its gold-bearing mines, not less invaluable than which the 
Hermus divides*' the fields. The bands of Ilium, too, with 
omens then* own^, seek the standards and the camp doomed 
to fall ; nor does the story of Troy restrain them, and CsBsar 
declaring himself^ the descendant of Phrygian lulus. 

The nations of Syria came ; the deserted Orontes ®, and 
Ninos 80 wealthy*" (as the story is), and windy Damascus", 

' And Arishe) Ter. 204. Arisbe was a small town tituate in the Troad. 

' Wlu) inhabit Pitane) ver. 205. Pitane was a seaport town of Mysia, 
on the shores of the Elaitic gulf, at the mouth of the Evenus, or, according 
to some, of the Gaicns. It was the birth-place of the Academic philosopher 
Arcesilatis. 

^ And Celcenas) Ter. 206. Oelsnse was a great city of southern Phiy- 
gia, which lay at the sources of the riyers Maeander and Mars3ras. Near the 
source of the hitter river there was a grotto which was said to have been 
the scene of the punishment of Marsyas by Apollo. After he had been 
flayed alive, his skin was hung up in the town of Oelaense. The story of the 
musical contest between ApoUo and Marsyas is told in Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
B. vi. 1. 383. 

** The swift Manyai) ver. 207. This river was said to have been formed 
by the tears which were shed by the rural Deities in sympathy for the 
tragical death of Marsyas. 

' Permits the Pactolus) ver. 209. The Pactolus was a river of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, said to have golden sands. The word ''passa," ''allowing" or 
" permitting/' is used, inasmuch as flowing forth from the mines it would tend 
to waste the precious metal. • 

' The Hermus divides) ver. 210. The Hermus was another river of 
Lydia, which was also said to have golden sands. 

^ With omens their otan) ver. 212. " Ominibus suis ;" meaning '' with their 
usual ill-luck," that of being conquered, whenever they had recourse to arms. 

* Casar declaring himself) ver. 213. Julius Caesar boasted of being 
descended from lulus or Ascanius, the son of ^neas, through the kings of 
Alba Longa. 

' Tlie deserted Orontes) ver. 214. He means the country about the river 
Orontes, which flowed past Antioch in Syria. 

*^ And Ninos so wealthy) ver. 215. Ninus or Nineveh, according to 
Scripture, was founded by Nimrod. According to profane historians, it was 
founded by Ninus, the husband of Semiramia. 

" The windy Damxtscw) ver. 215. Damascus in Ooele-Syria is probably 
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and Gaza\ and Idumsea' rich in its groves of paLms. Un- 
stable Tyre as well', and Sidon precious with its purple dye. 
These ships did the Cynosiue conduct^ to the warfare bj 
no winding tradk along the sea, more certain for no other 
barks. The Phoenicians first, if belief is given to report, 
ventured to represent in rude characters the voice destined 
to endure. Not yet had Memphis learned to unite ^ 
the rushes of the stream; and only animals engraved 
upon stones, both birds and wild beasts, kept in ex- 
istence the magic tongues ^ The forest, too, of Taurus is 

called ** rentosa" from tlie drciimstaiice of its being situate on a plain and 
exposed to the winds. Notwithstanding this epithet, its situation is con- 
sidered one of the finest in the globe. 

^ And Gkusd) ver. 216. There were two cities of the name of Oaza. 
One was the strongly-fortified city of the Philistines, so called, on the sea- 
coast, while the other was a city in the Persian proTince of Sogdiana. 

' AnA JdwuMsoi) Ter. 216. Idumsea in the later Jewish history and 
the Eoman annals means the southern part of Judea and a small part of the 
northern part of Arabia Petraea, extending beyond the ancient Edom of 
Scripture. 

' UtiMdble Tyre as wilt) yer. 217. The fiEUEaous city of Tyre was on 
the sea-coast of Syria : at this period it had considerably fallen from its 
opulence. According to some, it is called *' instabilis " from its liability to 
earthquakes, while others would have the word to mean " fickle " or ''de- 
ceitful." Virgil speaks in the First Book of the -ffineid of the " Tyrii 
bilingnes,'* " Uie double-tongued Tyrians." Sidon was the neighbour of Tyre, 
and the rival of its commercial enterprise and opulence. These cities were 
famed for the production of the ** miirex " or purple dye extracted from the 
shell-fish so called, which was extremely valuable. 

* Did the Cyj^oswre condtLct) ver. 219. The OonstelUition of the Lesser 
Bear was called Cynosura from Kwog w^k " the Dog's tail»" the stars in their 
sequence being fancifully thought to resemble that object According, how- 
ever, to another account, Cynosura was the name of a nymph who nursed 
Jupiter on Mount Ida, and for that service was raised to the stars. The 
Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, in navigating the ocean, took their observa- 
tions from this Constellation, while the Qxeeks for that purpose used Helice 
or the Greater Bear. See the Fasti of Ovid, B. iil L 107, et uq. 

^ Memphis learned to ttiUte) ver. 222. He means that the Phoenicians 
were the inventors of the art of writing, before it was known to the 
Egyptians, who had not then discovered £e art of making paper firom the 
byblus or papyrus, and only knew the use of hieroglyplncs, which they 
carved on stone. 

' JTept in existence the magie tonffues) ver. 224. By ''magicas lingoas " 
he probably means the secrets known to the priesthood of Egypt, who pro- 
ftised to be skilled in the magic art 
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deserted, and Persean Tarsus \ and the Coiycian cave' 
opening wiUi its rocks -worn awaj. Mallus^ and remote 
JSgffi^ resound with their dockyards, and the Oilician ship^ 
goes forth obedient to the law, no longer a pirate now. 

The rumonr, too, of the warfare has moved the coiners of 
the East, where Ganges is worshipped, who alone throng- 
out all the world daxes to dischu^ himself by a mouth 
opposite* to the rising sun, and impels his waves towards 
the opposing eastern vnnds ; here it was that the chieftain 
from Pella^ arriving beyond the seas of Tethys. stopped 
short, and confessed that he was conquered by the vast earth. 
Where, too, Indus (carrying along his rapid stream with di- 
Tided floed is not sensible of the Hydaspes mingling^ with 
his waters. Those also, who drink the sweet juices ^ from the 

' And Ptnem^ Tarsut) Ter. 285. Tanss wti a Terj ancient city of 
Syria. Acooiding to the tradition here alluded to, it was founded by 
Perseus, the son of Jupiter and DanaS, and was said to have been »o called 
from the Greek rm^ig, " a hoof," which the winged horse Pegasus was 
■aid to have lost there. Othw accounts ascribe its foundation to the 
Assyrian king Sardanapalns. It was the birth-place of St. Paul 

^ And the Corydan oave) yer. 226. Ooryeos was a city of Cilioia. 
About two miles from it there was a cave or glen in the mountains, called 
the " Gorycian cave/' celebrated by the Poets, and fiunous fat its saftron. 
There was another Gorycian cave in Mount Parnassus, also fnned as a retreat 
of the Muses. 

' MaUui) Ter. 227. Mallns was an ancient city of Gilicia, said to hare 
been founded at the time of the Trojan war by Mopsus and Amphilochus. 

^ And remoU ASgce) ver. 227. iEge was a seaport town of Gilicia. . 
There were also towns of the same name in Achaia, Macedonia, Euboea, and 
iBolia. 

^ And ihe Cilidan sMp) ver. 228. The Gilician pirates, in return for 
the clemency diey had experienced from Pompey when conquered by him, 
espoused his cause against Osesar. 

^ By a mouth opposite) ver. 230. He probably means that the Ganges 
was the only river that disdiai^ged itself into the Bastem Ocean, whence the 
sun was supposed to rise. This river is still an object of worahip by those 
who live upon its banks. 

' The chieftain from Pella) ver. 233. He alludes to Alexander the 
Oreat, who was bom at Pella in Macedonia, and who paused in his conquests 
at the Bastem Ocean. The remark is intended as a r^roach against his 
inordinate ambition in wishing that there was another world for him to 
conquer. 

* The Bydtupes mingling) ver. 2SS. The Hydaspes, now called the Jelum, 
was the most northerly of the five great tributaries of the Indus. This 
river formed the limit of Alexander's progress in Asia. 

' Drink the sweet juices) ver. 287. Salmasins, rather perreiBely, thiakt 
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tender cane, and those, who, tinting their hair^ with the 
yellow drug, bind their flowing linen garments ^ with coloured 
gems. Those also, who build up their own funereal pyres, 
and, alive, ascend the heated piles'*. Oh ! how great a glory 
is it to this race to hasten llieir fate by their own hands, 
and, ftdl of life, to present to the Deities what still remains ! 
The fierce Cappadocians come; the people, now inha- 
bitants of the hardy Amanus*, and the Armenian who 
possesses the Niphates* that rolls down rocks ; the CoatrsB* 
have quitted the woods that touch the skies. You, Arabians^ 
have come into a world to you unknown, wondering how 
the shadows of the groves do not fall on the left hand^. 

that reference is here made to the manna or aerial honey of the Arahians ; 
whereas Yossius and most others agree that it refers to the extraction of 
sugar from the sngar-cane by the natives of India. Arrian, in his PeripluB 
of the Erythraean Sea, speaks of the Indians as drinking honey from canes, 
called ' sacchari/ clearly alluding to sugar. 

1 Tinting their hair) ver. 238. He speaks of the tribes of India as not 
only using dyes for staining their hair of a golden hue, but using girdles or 
zones decked with precious stones of various colours. 

* Floidng linen garments) ver. 289. Under the name "carbasa" he 
probably alludes to fine textures of cotton or linen, or perhaps silk^ used 
by the natives of India. 

^ Alive, ascend the heated piUs) ver. 240. He alludes to the Brahmins 
and their ceremony of Suttee or burning alive. Calanus, who is called by 
the Greek writers one of the Gymnosophists of India, was one of this class, 
and burnt himself on a pyre in the presence of the whole Macedonian army. 

* Of the hoA^y Amanus) ver. 244. Amanus was a mountain of Cilicia. 
He probably speaks of the natives of Oilicia, being now the " cultores," '' in- 
habitants" or " tillers" of the land, in contradistinction to their former roving 
and piratical habits. 

* Possesses the Niphates) ver. 245. Niphates was a mountain chain of 
Armenia, forming a prolongation of the Taurus from where it is crossed by 
the Euphrates. 

' The Coatra) ver. 246. The Coatrse were a nation living in the moun- 
tains, probably between Assyria and Media. Virgil, in the Georgics, B. iL 
1. 124, speaks of the height of their trees as such that no arrow could 
pass over them. 

7 Do not fall on the left Jiand) ver. 248. That is to say, on the left 
hand or southward, if they stood fiicing the west. Under the name 
" Arabes " he intends to include the Ethiopians and other nations living on 
or near to the Equator. He probably alludes to the story told by Pliny in 
his Natural History, B. vi. 1. 22, relative to the inhabitants of Tapro- 
bana or Oeylon. Their ambassadors, who came to Borne to pay homage to 
Claudius, were especially surprised to see their shadows fall northward, and 
not towards the south| as in their own country. 
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Then did the Boman freD2y mfluence the extreme OietSB \ 
and the Caramanian chieftains ^, whose sky dechning towards 
the south ^, beholds Arctus set, but not the whole of it; and 
there the swifdy-moving Bootes shines but a small part of 
the night The region, too, of the Ethiopians, which would 
not be overhung by any portion of the sky that bears the 
'Constellations*, did not, his knee inclining downward, the 
extremity of the hoof of the bending Bull extend beyond 
the Zodiac. And where with the rapid Tigris^ the vast 
Euphrates takes his rise, streams which Persia sends forth 
from no different sources ; and it is uncertain, if the earth 
were to mix the rivers, which name in preference there would 
be for the waters. But, spreading over the fields the fertile 
Euphrates performs the part of ^ &e Pharian waves ; while 
the earth with a sudden chasm sucks up the Tigris'^, and 

^ The extrems Oretce) ver. 249. The Oritsi, Oretse, or Ore, were a 
people of GedroBia who inhabited the coast of a part of India now called 
Urboo in Beloochistan. 

^ Caramanian chieftains) yer. 250. The Caramanians inhabited the 
modem Eirman, a province of the ancient Persian empire, bounded on the 
south by the Indian Ocean. 

^ Declining iovfards the south) vet. 250. He means that the devation 
of the North Pole is so yery small in those regions that those Constellations 
which never set with us, appear there but very little above the horizon. 

* Sly that hears the Constellations) yer. 264. By "signiferi poli" he 
means the Zodiac, and intends to say that JSthiopia lies beyond that part 
of the earth which is beneath the Zodiac, except that the hoof of the Con- 
stellation Taurus projects over it 

' With the ra^id Tigris) yer. 266. Though they do not rise in the same 
spot, both the Euphrates and the Tigris rise in the mountains of Armenia ; 
and opposite the city of Seleucia they come within 200 stadia, or about 20 
miles, of each other. They then recede from each other, and unite about 
60 miles above the mouth of the Persian Gulf. The Poet means to say that 
they are both such mighty streams, and so nearly equal in size, that if they 
were united it would be difficult to say which, as the smaller, would lose 
its name in the larger. We may here remark that Lucan is frequently very 
incorrect in his geographical descriptions. 

' Performs the part qf) ver. 260. He means that the Euphrates, by 
overflowing, like the Nile, fertilizes the country through which it passes. 

^ Such up the Tigris) ver. 261. Seneca and some others of the ancient 
writers mention that the Tigris disappears in its course, and then reappears 
in an its magnitude. It sinks under one of the mountains of the Taurus chain, 
and, having traversed undexground 25 miles, reappears. One of the Scholiasts 
has in his commentary on this line preserved three lines composed by the 
Emperor Nero on the Tigris. As they are nowhere else to be found, they 
deserve to be quoted : — 
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cooeeals hiB hidd^i course, and does not exclude Hie river 
bom again jOrom a new source from ihe waters of the sea. 

Between tibe ranks of Gsesar and the opposing standaids 
the warlike Partisans held a neutral ground, content that 
they had made them but two^. The wandering tribes of 
Seythia dipped iheix arrows, whom Bactros^ encircles with 
its icy stream, and Hyrcania^ with its vast forests. On * 
this side the Lacedaemonian Heniochi^ a nation fierce in 
wielding the rein, and ihe Sarmatian, the neighbour of the 
savage Moschi^ "Where the Phasis cleaves the most wealthy 
fields of the Cokhians; where rum the Halys^ faJLal to 
Croesus ; where falling from the Bhipsean heights the Tanais 
has given ^ the names of dijQferent parts of the world to its 

^ Qniqufi pererratam snbdnctfts Pertida Tigrii 
Peieiit, et longo terrarnm tractot histn, 
Beddit queesitas jam non quserentibiu undas." 
" And the Tigris, which, traveraing beneath Persia passed through, forsakes 
it, and, travelUng in prolonged chasms of the earth, restores its waters that 
were sought for to those now seeking them no longer." 

^ Made them hut itffo) ver. 266. Content to have reduced their number 
to two and thus embroiled the Roman world, by slaying Crassus at Carrhae ; 
who, while he lived, was the mediator between Caesar and Pompey. 

^ Whom Badroi) ver. 267. Bactros was the name of the river that 
flowed by Bactia (now Balkh), the capital of the ancient Bactrla, which 
occupied the locality of the modem Bokhara. It was conquered by 
Alexander the Great. Lucan is hardly correct in representing these tribes 
as preparing iai the war, as they had been conquered by the Farthians, whom 
he has just described as being neutral. The Bactrians were a wild and war- 
like race, and probably used poisoned arrows, as here represented. 

^ And ffyrcamia) ver. 268. Hyrcania was a fertile produce of the 
ancient Persian onpire. Like Bactria it was at this time unHi^ the Far- 
thiaa rule, whose kings often resided in it during Uie summer. 

* The Lacedatmoman HeniockC) ver. 26d. He calls the Heuiochi, a 
people of Colchis, Lacedaemonii, because the colony was said to have been 
founded by Amphitus and Telchios, Lacedaemonians, the charioteers of 
Castor and Pollux. The story probably arose from the fact of the word 
Heniochi in Greek signifying ''charioteers." 

^ Of the savage Moschi) ver. 270. The Moschi were a people of Asia, 
whose temUffy was originally in Coldus, but in later times exteaded into 
Iberia and Aimeiiia. 

" Where thm ike Ealys) ver. 272. The Ealys was a river which served 
as the IxMindary between Lydia and Media. It was rendered &mous from 
the oracle given to Crcesus, the wealthy king of Lydia, that, ''passing 
over the Ealfs, he should overthrow a mighty empire.'* This he took to be 
the kingdom of Media, but the event proved that it was his own, which 
was conquered by Cyrus. 

^ The Tanais has given) ver. 273. Or the river Don, which was usually 
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banks, and, the same boundary both of Europe and of Asia, 
cutting through the confines of the mid part of the earth, 
now in this direction, now in that, wfaichever way it turns, 
enlarges the world ^. 

Where, too, the flowing strait pouts forth the waves of 
Mseotis, and the Euxine sea is borne away, a vaunt wrested 
from^ the limits of Hercules, and denies that Gades alone ^ 
admits the ocean. In this part the Essedonian nations^, 
and thou, Arimaspian^ tying thy locks bound up with 
gold ; in this the bold Aiian, and the Massagetan^ satisfying 
the long fast of Sarmatian war&xe with the horse on which 
he flies, and the rapid Gel<mi'. 

Not, when Cyrus leading forth his forces from ihe Mem- 
nonian realms ^ and with his troops counted by the throwing 
of their darts, the Persian came down *, and, when the avenger 

considered to be the boundaiy between Europe and Asia. This river rises 
in the centre of Enssia. 

' EfUarffes the world) yer. 276. Where ft extends within the Asiatic line 
it widens Europe as it were, and the same with regard to Asia. 

' A vatmt wrested from) ver. 278. The meanitig is that the Pontus 
Euxinus (now the Black Sea) by its magnitude detracts from the glories of 
the pillars of Hercules (now Gibraltar) by pouring into the Mediterranean a 
body of water almost as hirge. 

^ That Oades aXone) ver. 279. Gades was founded by the Phoenicians. 
It occupied the site of the pKsent Cadis. 

^ The Etsedoftian nations) yer. 280. According to Pliny, the Esse- 
donians were a people of Scythia, near the Palus Mgeotis or sea of Azof. 

^ And thou, jirimaspian) yer. 281. The Arimaspi were a people of 
Scythia, who were fiibled to have but one eye. They were said to live on 
the banks of a river of the same name, whose sands produced gold. They 
had also gold-mines, said to be watched by griffins. 

' And the Massoffetan) ver. 283, The Hassagetse were said to be in 
the habit, when overtaken by hunger, of opening veins in the bodies of 
their horses and sucking the blood. 

^ And the rapid Geloni) ver. 283. The Geloni were a people of 
Seythia who dwelt in Asiatic Ssrmatia, east of the Tanais. They were 
said to have been of Giedan origin. The Arii were the inhabitants of a 
part of the ancient Persian eminre, which is now the eastern part of 
Khorasan and to the west of Afghanistan. 

* From the Memnonian realms) ver. 284. He calls the realms of Cyrus 
the Great, king of Persia, ** Memnonian," from M emnon, who was the son 
of Aurora, and was &bled to have come from Ethiopia, which was considered 
as a part of the east, to the Trojan war. 

* The Persian eame down) ver. 286. Under the name "Perses*' he 
alludes to Xerxes, the king of Persia, and his memorable expedition against 
Greece. Herodotus tells us that in order to count the numbers of his army. 
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of his brother's love^ beat the waves with so many fleets, 
did sovereigns so numerous have one leader. Nor ever did 
races imite so varied in their dress, languages of people so 
different. Nations thus numerous did Fortune arouse to 
send as companions in his mighty downfall, and as obsequies 
worthy of the end of Magnus. Horn-bearing Ammon^ did 
not delay to send the Marmarian troops^ to the warfare; 
however far parched Libya extends from the western Moors, 
even to the Parsetonian Syrtes* on the eastern shores. Lest 
fortimate Csesar might not meet with all at once, Pharsalia 
gave the whole world to be subdued at the same moment. 

He, when he quitted the walls of trembhng Rome, swept 
across the cloud-capt Alps with his hastening troops ; and 
while other nations were alarmed with terror at his fame, 
the Phoceean youth* amid doubtful fortunes dared to pre 
ser\'e their fidehty^ with no Grecian fickleness, and their 
plighted faith, and to adhere to the cause and not ihe fortime. 
Yet first they attempted with peaceful words to modify the 

he commanded each soldier as he passed by in review to discharge an arrow, 
by counting which he might have an exact account of their numbers. 

* Avenger of his hrother*s love) ver. 286. This was Agamemnon, who led 
the Greek forces to Troy to avenge the injury done by Paris to the affections 
of his brother Menelaus in carrying off his wife. 

' fforn-hearing Ammon) ver. 292. The country situate near the Temple 
of Jupiter Ammon in Libya, where Jupiter was worshipped under the form 
of a ram. 

' The Marmarian troops) ver. 293. The Marmaridse were the inhabit- 
ants of Marmarica, a district between Cyrenaica and Egypt, and extending 
inland as far as the Oasis of Ammon. 

* The Parastonian Syrtes) ver. 295. Paraetonium was a city of Egypt, 
situate at one of the mouths of the Nile. The meaning of this circumlocu- 
tion is, that all the nations extending from Mauritania to Egypt sided with 
Pompey. 

^ The Phocoean youth) ver. 801. We may here remark that Lucan re- 
peatedly uses the word " juventus " to signify " an army," or the fighting 
men of a place ; as, among the Romans, from the age of seventeen to forty- 
six, men were considered to be '' juvenes," and were, as such, liable to mili- 
tary service. 

' Dared to preserve their fidelity) ver. 301. He alludes to the inhabitants 
of Massilia, on the same site as the present city of Marseilles, in the south 
of France. It was founded by a colony of Phocaeans from Asia Minor about 
B.C. 600. Lucan &11S into the error of confounding these with the inhabitants 
of Phocis in Greece ; and in the present instance he compliments them on 
not showing the usual " Ghraia levitas," the fickleness or want of good faith 
for which the Greeks were proverbially notorious. 
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impetuous wrath and stubborn feelings of the hero, and, a 
branch of the Cecropian Minerva^ being borne before, they 
entreated the approaching enemy in these terms : — 

"That always in foreign wars Massilia took part in 
common with your people, whatever age is comprehended 
in the Latian annals, that same bears witness. And now, if 
in an unknown world thou art seeking any triumphs, receive 
the right hands that are pledged to foreign warfare. But if, 
discordant, you are preparing a deadly strife, if direful battles, 
to civil arms we give our tears and our dissent. By our 
hands let no accursed wounds be meddled with. If to the 
inhabitants of heaven fury had given arms, or if the earth- 
bom Giants were aiming at the stars, still not either by 
arms or by prayers would human piety presume to give aid 
to Jove ; and the mortal race, ignorant of the fortunes of the 
Gods, only by his lightnings would be sensible that still the 
Thunderer reigns in heaven. Besides, nations innumerable 
are meeting together on every side, nor does the slothful 
world so shudder at the contact of wickedness that the civil 
war stands in need of coerced swords. 

" Would, indeed, that there were the same feelings in all, 
that they would reftise to hurry on your destiny, and that no 
strange soldier would wage these battles. On beholding his 
parent, whose right hand will not grow weak ? Brothers, too, 
on opposite sides, will forbear to hurl the darts. An end is 
there to your state, if you do not wage war with those- 
with whom it is lawful. This is the sum of our prayer ; 
leave the threatening eagles and the hostile standards afar 
fix)m the city, and be willing to entrust thyself to our walls, 
and permit, Csesar being admitted, the warfare to be shut 
out. Let this place, exempt from crime, be safe to Magnus 
and to thee, that, if fate wishes well to the unconquered City, 
if a treaty pleases, there may be a place to which you may 
repair unarmed. 

*** Or else, when the dangers so great of the Iberian warfare 

* A branch of the Cecropian Minerva) ver. 806. A branch of olive, the 
tymbol of peace, sacred to Minerva. 

* Wage war tnth those) ver. 328. " Arma committere " here most pro- 
bably means "to engage" or "fight;" and "illis" is the ablative plural. 
Host of the commentators take the phrase to mean " to entrast arms to/' or 
" put arms in the hands of," and make " illis" the dative ploraL 
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inyite yon, why do you tom aside to tu in your rapid mandi ? 
We are of no weight in afi&drs, we are not of moment, a 
multitude that never has enjoyed prosperiog arms, exiled 
from the original abodes of our country, and, after the towers 
of burnt Phocis* were transferred safe on foreign shores, 
within humble walls, whom fideUty alone maJses renowned 
If by siege thou dost prepare to bloek up our walls, and by 
force to break through our gates, we are prepared to receive 
on our roofs the tordies and the darts, to seek, the streams 
being turned aside, draughts of water rescued* from your 
force, and, thirsting, to suck at the dug up earth; and, if 
bounteous Ceres should faiL, then with stained jaws to eat 
things horrid to be looked upon and foul to be touched. 
Nor does this people fear to suffer for liberty that which 
Saguntum, besieged^ in the Punic warfare, imderwent. 
Tom from the Ix^ms of their mothers, and vamly drawing 
at the breasts dried up with thirst, the children shall be 
hurled into the midst of the flames. The wife, too, frt)ni 
her dear husband shall demand her death. Brothers shall 
exchange wounds, and by compulsion this civil war in pre- 
ference will they wage."* 

• Towers of burnt Phoeit) tw. 340. By tlie word "Pliocis** here, they 
properly mean Fhocan in Asia Minor, from which their uiceftors had been 
expelled by Harpagus, the genezal of Gyms the Qreat, on whieh they colo- 
nized Massilia. See the note to L 301. 

* Draughts of water rescued) rer. 345. " Eaustus raptoa," water with- 
drawn from them by tmming the streams out of their course. 

^ Saguntum^ besieged) ver. 350. Saguitnm was a city of Spadn, on tiift 
site of the present M nrriedro. It was fiuthfol to the Romans, and was be- 
sieged by Hannibal for eight months in the second Fmiic war. When 
taken, the inhabitants set fire to the city and threw themselves and their 
wives and children into the flames. 

** In preference will they wage) ver. 366. Caesar gi^es the fonowlng 
account of this interview in his Ciyil War, B. L 1. 36. Having heard that 
Domitins Ahenobarbus, whom he had lately released, had been ordered to 
seize Massilia, he hastened thither from Home. "Caesar sent for fifteen of 
the principal persons of Massilia to attend him. To prevent the war com- 
mencing there, he remonstrated to the effect that they onght to follow the 
precedent set by all Italy, rather than submit to the will of any one man ; 
and made use of such other arguments as he thought would tend to bring 
them back to reason. The deputies reported this speech to their countryaieiiy 
and by the authority of the state brought back this answer; — ' That they 
understood that the B4>Bian people were divided into two Actions; that they 
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Thus does the Grecian youlh make an end ; whai, now 
l)etrayed by his a^tated features, the anger oi the chieftain 
at length in a loud voice testifies his sorrow : — 

'' Vainly does assurance of my haste encourage you Greeks. 
Even though we should be speeding onward to &e furthest 
regions of &e west, still there is time to raze Massilia. Bejoice, 
ye cohorts ; by the favour of the Fates a war is presented 
before you. As the wind loses its strength unless the dense 
woods meet it with their oaks, being dissipated in empty 
space ; so it is hcurmful to me that foes should be wanting ; 
and we think it an injury to our arms, unless those who 
could be oonqnered rebel. But if I go alone, degenerate, 
with arms laid a^e, then are their dwellings open to me. 
Now, not so much to shut me out, but to inclose me, do they 
wish. But yet they would keep afar the direful contagion 
of vfsr forsooth, Y(m shall suffer retribution^ for suing for 
peace ; and you shall learn that, during my life, there' is 
nothing more safe than warfare, myself &e leader." 

After he has thus spoken, he turns his march towards^ 
the fearless city; then he beholds the walls shut, and for- 

themselves bad neither judgment nor ability to decide wbicb bad tbe jnster 
cause; tbat tbe beads of tbese Actions wen Cnehis Pompey and Caius 
Caesar, the two patrons of tbe state; the former of whom bad granted to 
their stata tbe laada of tbe Yolcae Arecomici and HeWii ; the latter had 
assigned them a part of bis conquests in Ghiul, and bad augmented tbeir 
revenue. Wberefwre, having received equal fiivours from hotb, they ought 
to show equal regard for both, and assist neither against the other, nor admit 
either into tbeir city or harbours."' 

^ You shall tmfftr rceWiiition) ver. 370. If his owb account is tme^ 
Caesar bad some grounds for being- offended at the duplicity of the Massi- 
lians. He says, in tbe Civil War, B. i. c. 36, " While this treaty was 
going forward, Domitius arrived at Massilia with bis fleet, and was received 
into tbe city, and made governor of it. Tbe chief management of the war 
was oitmsted to him. At bis command they sent the fleet to all parts; 
they seized all the merchantmen they could meet with, and carried then 
into tbe harbour. They applied the sails, timber, and rigging with which 
they were furnished to rig and refit their other vessels." 

' Turm his vMmh towwrds) ver. 373. Csesar says, in the Civil War, 
B. i. c 37, *' Provoked at such ill treatment, Caesar led three legions against 
Massilia, and resolved to provide turrets and mantelets to assault tbe town, 
and to build twelve ships at Arelas, which, being completed and rigged m 
thirty days from the time the timber was cut down, and bemg broaght to 
Massilia, he put under the command of Decimus Bnitas, and left Caina Ti»* 
bonius, bis lieutenant, to invest the dty.'' 
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tified hj a dense band of youths. Not far from the walls a 
mound of earth rismg aloft, its top widening, spreads out 
a little plain ; this rock seems to the chieftain fitted to be 
surrounded with a long fortification, and very well suited for 
a safe encampment. The nearest part of the city rises with 
a high citadel, equal in height to the mound, and fields 
are situate in the valley between. Then did a thing please 
him, to be brought about with immense labour, to join the 
separated elevations by a vast mound. But first, that he 
might inclose the entire cky, where it is surrounded by the 
earth, CflBsar drew a long work fi'om the camp to the sea, 
and, encircling the springs and the pastm:es of the plain 
with a fosse, with turf and unmixed earth he raised out- 
works that elevated their numerous towers. 

Well worthy now to be remembered did this befall the 
Grecian city, and an eternal honor, that, not provoked at 
first^, nor yet prostrated by very fear, it stayed the headlong 
course of a war that raged on every side, and all others being 
seized instantaneomly by Csesar, it alone was conquered with 
delay. How much is it that his destinies are stayed, and 
that Fortune, hastening to set her hero over the whole world, 
loses these days ! 

Then far and wide do all the forests fall, and the woods 
are spoiled of their oaks, that, as crumbling earth and twigs 
keep up the middle of the mass, the wood may keep close 
the earth knit together by the framed construction of its 
sides, that the moimd being pressed down* may not give 
way beneath the towers. 

There was a grove, never violated during long ages, which 
with its knitted branches shut in the darkened air and the 
cold shade, the rays of the sim being far removed. This 
no rustic Pans, and Fauns and Nymphs all-powerful in the 
groves, possessed, but sacred rites of the Gods barbarous 
in their ceremonial, and elevations crowned with ruthless 

' Not provoked aijirst) ver. 389. "Non impulsa, nee ipso strata metn." 
Cortiiu suggests this translation of the passage : — ** Not smitten down or 
laid prostrate with fear." " Non impulsa " seems, however, to mean, " not 
acting precipitately through proYocation," and not to depend upon "meto.'' 

* Ti£s mound beinff pretsed down) ver. 398. According to Caesar, these 
operations were carried on while he was fighting against Afraniua and 
Petreius, the generals of Pompey, in Spain. 
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altars, and eveiy tree was stained^ with human gore. If at 
all, antiquity, struck with awe at the Gods of heaven, has 
been deserving of belief, upon these branches, too, the birds 
of the air dread to perch, and the wild beasts to lie in the 
caves; nor does any wind blow upon those groves, and 
lightnings hurled from the dense clouds ; a shuddering in 
themselves^ prevails among the trees that spread forth their 
branches to no breezes. Besides, from black springs plen- 
teous water falls, and the saddened images of the Gods^ are 
devoid of art, and stand unsightly /orm^ from hewn trunks. 
The very mouldiness and paleness of the rotting wood now 
renders people stricken with awe : not thus do they dread 
the Deities consecrated with ordinary forms ; so much does 
it add to the terror not to know what Gods they are in 
dread of. Fame, too, reported that full oft the hollow ca- 
verns roared amid the earthquake, and that yews that had 
fallen rose again, and that flames shone from a grove that 
did not bum, and that serpents embracing the oaks en- 
twined around them. 

The people throng that place with n<5 approaching wor- 
ship, but have left it to the Gods. When Phoebus is in 
the mid sky, or dark night possesses the heavens, the priest 
himself dreads the approach, and is afraid to meet witiii the 
guardian of the grove*. 

This forest he commanded to fall beneath the aimed 
iron ; for close by the works and untouched in former war 
it stood most dense in growth amid the bared mountains. 
But the valiant bands trembled, and, moved by the venerable 
sanctity of the place, they believed that if they should touch 
the sacred oaks, the axes would rebound back^ against their 
own limbs. Csesar, when he beheld his cohorts involved in 

> Every tree was etainect) yer. 405. Bj this be would seem to imply that 
Druidical rites were performed in the wood. 

^ A shuddering in thenuelvee) ver. 411. Bj the use of "suus " he means 
that the leaves are left entirely undisturbed by the winds. 

' Images of the Gods) Yer. 412. These figures of the Deities were rough 
unhewn logs of wood, of the kind called by the Greeks »MloX», 

* The guardian of the grove) ver. 425. It was a prevalent belief that 
the Divinities walked on the earth at midday, and that they were especially 
enraged against mortals who presented themselves in their path. 

* Would rebound bach) ver. 431. They believed that the axe would 
rebound as a punishment for their profimenesi. 

I 
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great alann, first daring to poise a hatchet snatched up, and 
with the iron to cut down the towering oak, the iron being 
buried in the violated wood, thus says : " Now then, that no 
one of you may hesitate to hew down the wood, believe that 
I have incurred the guilt." 

Then did all the throng obey, not, all fear removed, free 
from care, but the wrath of the Gods and of Csesar being 
weighed. Down fall the ashes, the knotty holm-oak is hurled 
down ; the wood of Dodona, too, and the alder more suited 
to the waves, the cypress, too, that bears witness to no ple- 
beian^ funeral mourning, then first lay aside their foliage, 
and, spoiled of leaves, admit the day, and thi'own down 
with its trunks tliickly set the falling wood supports itself. 
Looking on, the nations of the Gauls lament, but the youth 
shut up within the walls exult. For who can suppose that 
the Gods are insulted with impunity? Fortune spares many 
that are guilty ; and only with the wretched can the Deities 
be angered. And when enough of the grove is cut down, 
they bring waggons, sought amid the fields ; and the hus- 
bandmen bewaU, &e oxen being carried off, the yearly pro- 
duce of the soil relaxed frt)m the curving plough. 

The general, however, impatient with a contest destined 
to linger on before the walls, turning towards the Spanish 
forces and the extremities of the world, orders the warfare to 
be carried on^ A mound is erected with props studded with 
iron'^ and receives two towers equalling the walls m height; 

' Witness to no pld>eian) Ter. 442. The cypreM wai planted near the 
^omha of the rieh, and was sometimes used for the purposes of the funeral 
pile. It was a tree of comparative rarity and great yalue. A branch of it 
was also placed at the door of the house in which a person of station was 
lying dead. This tree is said to have been considered an emblem of death 
from the fact that when once an incision has been made in it, it dies. 

^ Orders the tearfare to be carried on) yer. 455. Leaving the conduct of 
the war to Gaius Trebonius, his legate. 

* With props studded with iron) ver. 455. *' Stellatis axibus." This 
expression has caused great perplexity among the commentators, and Cortius 
luM come to the conclusion that it alludes to the axle-trees of the wheels upon 
which the "agger" or mound was placed and then wheeled to the city. It is 
much more lik^y that it signifies cross beams studded with iron, which were 
used in constructing the agger which they were building round the city. 
This operation is described bj Caesar in the Civil War, B. ii. c. 15, and in 
the following passage the cross beams are referred to: — " They began, there- 
fore, to make a mound of a new construction, never heard of before, of two 
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these are fastened wiih no wood to the earth, but mored 
along a lengthened space, the cause lying concealed. When 
so great a mass was tottering, the yonth supposed that the 
wind seeking to burst forth had shaken the empty recesses 
of the earth, and wondered that their wails were standing 
Thence did the darts &I1 upon the lofty citadel of the city. 
But a greater power was there in the Grecian weapons 
against the Roman bodies. For the lance, not hurled by 
arms alone, but discharged by the tightened whirlwind force 
of the balista, did not, content to pass through but one 
side, cease in its c&urse ; but, opening a way through both 
arms and through bones, death Left behind, it flies on : after 
the wound a career still remains for the we^on. 

But as often as a stone is hurled by the vast impulse of 
the blow, just as a rock, which old age, aided by the power 
of the winds, has separated from the hei^t of the mountain, 
rushing onwards it bears down every&ing; and not only 
deprives of life the bodies it has dashed against, hut scatters 
in every direction whole limbs together with the bl^od. But 
when, sheltered beneath the stout tortoise^, valour approaches 
the hostile walls, and the foremost bear arms connected with 
the arms of those behind, and the uplifted shield protects the 
helmet, those which, before huiled from the distant retreats, 
proved destructive, now fall behind their backs ; nor is it 
now an easy task to the Greeks to direct their charges, or to 
change the level of their engines of war adapted for hurlmg 
weapons to a distance; but, content with heavy masses alone, 
they hurl down stones with their bared arms. While the 



walls of brick, eack six feet thick^ and to lay floors over them of almost the 
flame breadth with the moimd^ made of timber. Bat whereTer the space be- 
tween the walls or the weakness of the timber seemed to require it, pillars 
were placed nndemeath and trayersed beams Imd on to strengthen the work, 
and tiie space which was floored was covered ov^ with hardies, and the 
hurdles plastered over with mortar.*' 

' Skeltered bmeath tiU stout tortoise) ver. 474. The ''testudo*' was a 
mode of attacking a besieged city, by the soldiers imiting their shields over 
their heads, locking one in the other, and thus making a compact coyering 
for their bodies. The ** testodo " also meant a kind of penthouse moving on 
wheels, under cover of which the besiegers worked the battering ram. The 
name in this case was suggested by the resembknce which the ram pre- 
sented to a tortoise thrusting its head f<H-ward8 from its shell and drawing it 
back again. 

I a 
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connected chain of arms^ exists, just as roofs rattle, struck by 
the harmless hailstones, so does it ward off all the missiles ; 
but after the excited valoiu' of the men, the soldiers being 
wearied, breaks down the lengthened fence, single arms give 
way beneath the continuous blows. 

Then, covered with light earth ^, the mantelet moves on, 
concealed under the sheds and screened front of which they 
now attempt to undermine the lower part of the walls, and 
with iron implements to overthrow them ; now the batter- 
ing ram, more mighty with its suspended blows, impelled 
endeavours to loosen the textiu'e of the solid wall, and to 
strike away one from the stones placed above. But struck 
by flames from above and fragments of vast masses, and 
many a stake, and the blows of oaks hardened by fire, the 
hurdle roof, smitten, gives way; and, his labour spent in 
vain, the wearied soldier seeks again the tents. 

It was atfirst^ the greatest wish of the Greeks that their 
walls might stand. Now, still frirther, they prepare to make 
a charge with their troops ; and, attacking by night, they 
conceal imder their arms blazing torches, and the bold 
youth sally forth*; no spear, no death-dealing bow, hat fire, 
is the weapon of the men, and the wind sweeping onward 
the flames bears them throughout the Koman fortifications 
with a swift course. Nor, although it struggles with green 
timber, does the fire display slight strength; but borne 
away from every torch it follows after extended volumes of 
black smoke; it consmnes not only the wood but huge 
stones, and the solid rocks dissolve into dust. The mound 
falls prostrate, and as it lies still longer does it appear. 

Hope by land now departed from the conquered, and it 

* WhiU the connected chain <if arms) ver. 482. " Dum fiiit armonim 
series." ''So long as the shields kept firmly locked, the one in the other." 

^ Covered with light earth) ver. 487. The " vineae," or mantelets, were 
coYered with earth to proTent them fh>m being set on fire from above by the 
enemy. 

^ It was atjirst) ver. 497. He means that it had been the limit of their 
wishes that their walls might stand and the city remain nncaptured^ bat now 
they prepare to sally forth and attack the enemy. 

* The bold youth sally forth) yer. 500. The Poet conceals ihe fact re- 
lated by Caesar that this sdly took place under circumstances of considerable 
treachery, when, at their own request, a truce had been granted them, and 
they were awaiting the arrival of Caesar from Spain. See the Civil War, 
B. ii. c. 12, 18, 14. 
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pleased them to try their fortune on the deep sea. Not 
-with pamted oak did the resplendent tutelary Deity ^ grace 
the ornamented barks, but rough, aud just as the tree falls 
on the moimtains, is a firm surface put together for the 
naval warfare. And now, attending the towered ship of 
Brutus^, the fleet had come into the waves of the Rhone 
with the tide, making for the land of Stoechas^. The Gre- 
cian youth ^ as well was wishful to entrust all its strength 
to the Fates, aud armed the aged men with the lads^ inter- 
mingled. Not only did the fleet, which was then standing 
on &e waves, receive the men ; they sought again, too, the 
ships worn out in the dock-yards. 

When Phoebus, spreading his morning rays upon the 
seas, has re&acted them on the waters, and the sl^ is free 
from clouds, and, Boreas being banished and the south 
winds holding their peace, prepared for the warfare the sea 
lies calm, each one moves his ship from each station, and 
by equal arms on the one side the ships of Csesar, on the 
other by Grecian rowers the fleet is impelled; urged on 

^ The resplendent tvldary Deity) yer. 510. The statue of the " tutela" or 
" tutelar Divinity" of the ship was placed at ihe stem. This was distinct 
from the " insigne/' which was pLiced at the fisure-head. See the Tristia 
of OWd, where he says that the " insigne ** of the vessel in which he sailed 
for Fontus was a helmet, while Minerva was the ** tutela" of it. 

^ The towered ship of Brutus) ver. 514. His bark was thus distinguished 
as being the Praetorian or admiral's ship^ he having been left in command of 
the fleet by Caesar. This was D. Junius Brutus Albinus, who had served 
under Caesar in Gfaul. After the siege of Massilia, during the Civil War, 
Caesar gave him the command of Further Ghiul, and took every opportunity 
of showing him marks of favour. Notwithstanding this, he joined the mur- 
derers of Caesar, and enjoying his fUll confidencci was sent to conduct him 
to the Senate-house for &e purpose of a ssas s i n ation. He was afterwards 
deservedly put to death by Capenus, a Sequanian, by order of Antony. 

* The land of Steeehas) ver. 516. The Stcechades were a cluster of 
islands, five in number, in the Mediterranean, to the east of Massilia, where 
the Massilians kept an armed force to protect their trade against pirates. 
They are now called the Isles d'Hi^res. 

* The Grecian youth) ver. 516. He means the Massilians, as descendants 
of the Fhocseans, whom Lucan supposes to have been Qreeks. According to 
Caesar, this naval engagement between Brutus and the Massilians took place 
before the attack by land ; and the Massilians were aided by Lucius Nasi- 
dins, who had been sent by Fompey with sixteen ships. See the Civil 
War, B. ii. c 3, 7. 

« With the lads) yn. 61S. ''Ephebis." '< Ephebi '^ wai the name given 
to those between the agei of 16 and 20. 
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by oars the ships shake agam, and the repeated strokes 
move on the lofty barks. Both strong three-oared galleys, 
and those which the rising ranks of rowers built up fourfold, 
move on, and those which dip in the seas still more pine- 
wood oars, ships in numbers, surround the wings of the 
Boman fleet. This force breasts the open sea. In the 
centre, in form of a crescent, the Libumian barks ^, content 
to increase with two ranks of oars, fall back. But the Prse- 
torian ship of Brutus more lofty tlian all is impelled by six 
tiers of oars, and carries a tower along the deep, and seeks 
the seas from afar with its highest oars. 

Where there is just so much sea intervening that either 
fleet could cross over to the other with the oars once pulled, 
innumerable voices are mingled in the vast expanse ; and 
the sound of the oars is drowned in the clamour, nor can 
any trumpets be heard. Then they skim along the azure 
main, and stretch slcaig the benches, and Ertiike their 
breasts with the oars. When flrst beaks meeting beaks 
send forth a sound, the ships run astern, and the hurled 
darts as they fall All the air and the vacant deep. And 
now, the prows separated, the wings extend, and, the fleet 
sundered, the opposing ships are received. Just as, so oft 
as the tide struggles against the Zephyrs and the eastern 
gales, in this direction run the waves, in that the sea ; so, 
when the ships in the ploughed-up tide describe their vary- 
ing tracks, the sea which the one fleet impels onwards with, 
its oars, the other beats back. 

But the pine-tree ships of the Greeks were skilful both to 
challenge to the battle and to resort to flight, and to change 
their course with no wide sweep, and with no tardiness to obey 
the turning helm. But the Eoman ship was more sure in. 
affording a keel flrmly laid, and convenience to the warriors 
equal to the dry land. Then said Brutus to the pilot sitting* 
at the ensign-bearing stem : " Dost thou sufier &e battle to 

> Th« LOmrmam harH^ vcr. 534. " Libmna," or " Libnnrica," wu a. 
name giren to every ship of war, from a ** bireme" np to tboee with six 
ranks oi oars. Pliny tells us that they were fonned with shaip bows t» 
offer the least possible retistanee to the water. They were ofiginaUy con- 
structed by the Libamians, a people of Dahnatia, and were th«i probaUy 
limited in size to two ranks of oars. They are said to have been first vmA 
by the BMBant at the battle of Actinm. The " Libnma* here mentioned^ 
from the words ** ordine gemino/' appear to have had but two nuiks of oan^ 
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be shifting about upon Hie deep, and dost thon contend "witii 
the Tisanes of the ocean ? Now close the war&re ; oppose 
the mid part of the vessels to the Phocsean beaJks." 

He obeyed, and sidelong he laid the alder barks before 
the foe. Then, whatever ship tried the oaken sides of 
that of Brutus, conquered by her own blow, eaptured, she 
stack &st^ to the one she had struck. But others both 
grappling-irons united and smooth chains, and they held 
themselves on by the oars^ ; on the covered sea the warfare 
stood fixed to the same spot. 

Now no longer are the darts hurled from the shaken arms, 
nor do the wounds fall from afar by means of the hurled 
weapons ; and hand meets hand. In a naval fight the sword 
effects the most. Each one stands upon the bulwark of 
his own ship, facing full the blows of the enemy ; and none 
fall slain in their own vessels. The deep blood foams in 
the waves, and the tide is thickened with clotted gore. The 
ships, too, which the chains of iron thrown on board are 
drt^grng, the same do the dead bodies clogged together 
hinder from, being tmited. Some, half-dead, fall into the 
vast deep, and dnnk of the sea mingled with their own 
blood. Some, adhering to life strugi^ingwith slowly-coming 
death, perish in the sudden wreck of the dismantled ships. 
Javelins, missing their aim, accomplish their slaughter in 
the sea, and whatever weapon falls, with its weight used to 
no piupose, finds a wound on being received in the midst of 
the waves. 

A Eoman ship henmied in by Phocsean barks, its crew di- 
vided, with equcd warfare defends the right side and the left ; 
from the high stem of which, while Tagus maintains the fight, 
and boldly seizes hold of the Grecian flag^ he is pierced both 
in back and breast at the same moment by hurled darts ; in 

' Captured, she atuck fast) yer. 564. The thock was so great that slie 
was irapaled, as it were, on the beak of the large ship of Bratns. 

' Held themselves on by the oars) ver. 566. Oars being inserted between 
oars, the ships lying broadside to broadside. 

* Sold of the Grecian Jlag) Tcr. 686. ** Aplnstre." In the ancient ships 
the upper part of the stem often had an ornament called " aplnstre," which 
formed the highest part of the poop. It is most probable that the form of it 
was borrowed from the tail of the fish. The "aplustre"' rising behind the 
helmsman served in some measure to shelter him from wind and rain ; and a 
lantern was sometimes suspended from it 
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the midst of his breast thq iron meets, and the blood stands, 
uncertain from which wound to flow, imtil the plenteous 
gore at the same time expels both the spears, and rends 
asunder his life, and scatters death in the wounds. 

Hither also the right hand of hapless Telon directed his 
ship, than which no hand more aptly, when the sea was 
boisterous, did the barks obey; nor was the morrow's 
weather better known to any one, whether he looks at Phoe- 
bus or whether at the horns of the moon, in order always to 
trim the sails to the coming winds. He with the beak had 
broken the ribs of a Latian bark ; but quivering javelins 
entered the middle of his breast, and the right hand of the 
dying pilot turned away the ship. While Gyareus attempted 
to leap on board the friendly bark, he received the iron 
driven through his suspended entrails, and pinned to the 
ship, the dart holding him back, there he hung. 

Two twin brothers are standing, the glory of their fruitful 
mother, whom the same womb bore to differing fates. Cruel 
death separates the heroes ; and the wretched parents recog- 
nize the one left behind, all mistake being rum removed, a 
cause for everlasting tears. He always renews their grief, 
and presents his lost brother to them as they mourn. Of 
these, the one, the oars of two ships being mingled sideways, 
comb-like indented, dares from a Grecian stem to lay hands 
upon^ a Koman bark, but from above a heavy blow lops it 
off; still, however, with the effort with which it has grasped 
it keeps hold, and as it dies, holding fast with tightened 
nerve, it stiffens. By his mischance his valour waxes 
stronger; mutilated, more high-spirited wrath has he, and 

' To lay hands upon) Ter. 610. A similar story to this is told of Cynae-^ 
gyrus, the brother of the poet iEschylus, who, when the Persians were en- 
deavouring to escape by sea, seized one of their ships with his right band, 
which was cut off. Justin magnifies the story, and states that he held with 
both hands, which were successively cut off, and then held on with his teeth. 
Lucan, with his usual distortion of fiEu:ts at all favourable to Caesar, here 
attributes to the Massilians.a valorous exploit which was, in reality, per- 
formed by a soldier of Caesar's army. Suetonius says that, " Acilius, a soldier 
of Caesar, in the naval battle at Massilia, having seized with his right hand 
the ship of the enemy, and it being cut off, imitating the memorable example 
of Cynsgyrus among the Greeks, leaped on board the ship and drove all be- 
fore him with his shield." Plutarch and Valerius Maximus mention the f 
circumstance. 
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he renews the combat with valorous left hand, and about to 
tear away his right hand he stretches out over the waves. 
This hand, too, is cut oflf with the entire arm. Now de- 
prived of shield and weapons, he is not stowed away in the 
bottom of the ship, but, exposed and covering his brother's 
arms with his naked breast, pierced by many a spear, he 
still persists ; and weapons that were to have faUen to the de- 
struction of many of his own friends he receives with a deatli 
that he has now earned. Then he summons his life, fleeting 
with many a wound, into his wearied limbs, and nerves his 
members with all the blood that is remaming, and, his 
members failing in strength, he leaps on board the hostile 
bark, destined to injure it by his weight alone. 

The ship, heaped up with the slaughter of the men, and 
filled with much blood, received nmnerous blows on its 
slanting sides. But after, its ribs broken, it let in the sea 
being filled to the top of the hatches, it descended into the 
waves, sucking in the neighbouring waters with a whirling 
eddy. Cleft asunder by the sunk ship, the waves divided, and 
in the place of the bark the sea closed up. Many wondrous 
instances of various fates besides did that day afford upon 
the main. 

While a grappling-iron was fastening its grasping hooks 
upon a ship, it fixed on Lycidas. He would have been 
sunk in the deep ; but his friends hindered it and held 
fast his suspended thighs. Tom away he is rent in two ; 
nor, as though from a wound, does his blood slowly flow ; 
the veins torn asunder \ on every side it falls ; and the down- 
ward flow of his life's blood passing into his rent limbs is 
intercepted by the waters. The life of no one slain is parted 
with by a passage so great; the lower part of him muti- 
lated gives to death the limbs deprived of their vitals ; but 
where the swelling limgs are situate, where the entrails are 
warm, there does death delay for a long time ; and having 

* The veins torn asufider) ver. 689. Thia and the next four lines are said 
to have been repeated by Lncan when dying by a similar death ; his veins 
having been opened, at his own request, when commanded, by Nero to slay 
himself. Many of the learned, however, do not believe this story, while 
others state that the lines beginning at 1. 811 in the Ninth Book were the 
ones so repeated. 
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straggled inudi with this portion of the man, hardlj does it 
take possession of all the limbs. 

While, too eager for fight, the company of one ship is 
pressing straight against the side, and leaves the deck empty 
where it is free from the enemy, the vessel, overturned by the 
accumulated weight, within its hollow hull incloses both sea 
and sailors; nor is it allowed them to throw out their arms 
ip the vast deep, but they perish in the inclosed waves. 

Then was a remarkable kind of dreadful death beheld^ 
when by chance ships of opposite sides transfixed with their 
beaks a youth as he swam. His breast divided in the middle 
at such mighty blows ; nor with the ground bones were the 
limbs able to prevent the brazen beaks from re-echoing. 
His middle bin^t asimder, through his mouth the blood, 
mingled with the entrails, spouted forth corrupt matter. After 
they backed the ships with the oars, and the beaks with- 
drew, the body, with the pierced breast, being cast into the 
sea admitted the water into the wounds. 

The greatest part of a crew being shipwrecked, strug- 
gling against death with expanded arms, rushed to receive 
the aid of a fiiendly ship ; but when they caught hold of 
the woodwork on high wifli forbidden arms, and the bark» 
likely to perish, swayed to and fro from the multitude 
received, Ibe impious crew fix)m above struck at the middle 
of their arms with the sword : leaving their arms hanging 
from the Grecian ship, they were slain by the hands of tiieir 
own side ; no longer did lie waves support on the, surface 
of the sea the heavy trunks. 

And now, all the soldiers stripped bare, the weapons being 
expended, fury finds arms ; one hurls an oar at the foe ; but 
others whirl round with stout arms the wrenched-up flag- 
staiBf *, and the benches torn away, the rowers being driven 
off. For the purposes of fighting they break up the ships. 
The bodies slain they catch as &ey are falling overboard, 
and spoil the carcases of the weapons. Many, wanting darts, 
draw the deadly javelin wrenched out from their own entrails, 
and with the left hand clench fast their woimds, so that the 
blood may allow a firm blow, and may start forth after hav- 
ing hurled the hostile spear. 

* Wrenched-up Jloff-staff) ver. 672. " Apliistre." See the Note to L 586. 
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Yet upon this ocean nothing causes more destruction 
than the antagonist opposed to the sea. For £re £xed to 
unctuous torches^, and aliye, heneath a covering of sulphur, 
is spread about ; but the ships ready to afford a nutriment, 
now with pitch, now with melted wax, spread the confla- 
gration. Nor do the waves conquer the flames; and, the 
barks now scattered over the sea, the fierce fire claims the 
fragments for itseK. This one takes to the waves, that 
in the sea he may extinguish the flames ; these, that they 
may not be drowned, ding to the burning spars. Amid 
a tibiousand forms of death, that single end is an object of 
dread, by which they have begun to perish. Nor is their 
valour idle in shipwreck. They collect darts thrown up by 
the sea, and supply them to the ships, and with failing 
efforts ply their erring hands throng the waves. Now 
if but small the supply of weapons that is afforded, they 
make use of the sea. Fierce enemy clutches hold of enemy, 
and they delight to sink with arms entwined, and to die 
drowning the Jbe, 

In that mode of fighting there was one Phocsean skilled 
at keeping his breath beneath the waves, and examining 
in the sea if anything had been, sunk in the sands, and at 
vn*enching up ^e tooth of the fluke too firmly fixed, as 
often as tibe anchor had proved insensible to the tightened 
rope. He took the enemy quite down when gn^pled with, 
and then, victorious, returned to the surface of tfie water; 
but, while he believed that he was rising amid the vacant 
waves, he met with the ships, and at last remained for 
good beneath the sea. Some threw their arms around the 
hostile oars, and withheld the flight of the ships. Not to 
throw away their deaths was the greatest care ; many a one, 
dying, applied his wounds to the stem, and warded off the 
blows from the beaks. 

Lygdamus, a slinger with the Balearic sling ^, aiming with 

' Fire fixed to nnclnous torcke^ Ter. 681. Thit wm pfobably a compo- 
sit»)n wliKh was iometimes called " Greek fire,'* and similar to our -wildfire. 
Darts were used whkl^ they called "plialaricse," and which being dipped 
into this combustible matter were then hurled against shipa or wooden 
towers. This weapon was said to have been particularly used by the people 
of Saguntum. See the Sixth Book, 1. 198. 

*. Thi Balearic tlwg) ver. 710. See the First Book, L 229. 
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the hurled bullet at Tyrrhenus as he stood on the lofty ele- 
vation of the prow, shattered his hollow temples with the 
solid lead. E:q)el]ed from their sockets, after the blood had 
burst all the ligaments, the eyes started forth; his sight 
destroyed, he stood amazed, and thought that this was ihe 
darkness of death ; but after he found that strength existed 
in his limbs, he said : " You, O companions, just as you are 
wont to direct the missiles, place me also straight in a direc- 
tion for hiu*ling darts. Employ, Tyrrhenus, what remains 
of life in all the chances of war. This carcase, when dead, 
in a great degree is. of considerable use to IJie warriors; 
in the place of one living shalt thou be struck by the blow." 
Thus having said, with aimless hand he hurled the dart 
against the foe, but still not without effect. 

This Argus, a youth of noble blood, received, not quite 
where the midriff slopes down to the loins, and falling down 
he aided the weapon with his own weight. Now stood the 
unhappy sire of Argus in the opposite part of the conquered 
ship ; in the days of his youth he would not have yielded to 
any one in Phocsean arms : conquered by age his strength 
had decayed, and, worn out with old age, he was a model of 
valour, not a soldier. He, seeing the deaHi, often stumbling, 
being an aged man, came between the benches of the long 
ship to the stem, and foimd the panting limbs. No tears fell 
from his cheeks, he did not beat his breast, but grew stiff 
all over his body with distended hands. Night came on, and 
dense shades spread over his eyes, and as he looked upon him 
he ceased to recognize the wretched Argus. He sinking, on 
seeing his father, raised his head and his now languid neck ; 
no voice issued from his loosened jaws ; only wit£ his silent 
features did he ask a kiss and invite his father's right hand 
to close his eyes. When the old man was relieved from his 
torpor, and his grief, caused by the bloodshed, began to gain 
strength, " I will not," he exclaimed, '* lose the time granted 
by the cruel Gods, and I will pierce my aged throat. Argus, 
grant pardon to thy wretched parent, that I have fled from 
Qiy embrace, thy last kisses. The warm blood has not yet 
quitted thy woimds, and but haK-dead thou dost lie, and 
mayst still be the survivor." 

Thus having said, although he had stained the hilt of the 
sword driven through his entrails, still, with a headlong leap, 
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he descaided beneath the deep waves. His life hastening 
to precede the end of his son he did not entrust to but one 
form of death. 

Now do the fates of the chieftains take a turn, nor is the 
event of the warfare any longer doubtful: of the Grecian 
fleet the greatest part is sui^; but other ships, changing 
their rowers^, carry their own conquerors; a few with pre- 
cipitate flight reach their haven. What wailing of parents 
was there in the city! What lamentations of matrons 
along the shore! Often did the wife, the features being 
disfigured by the waves, embracing the dead body of a 
Koman, believe them to be the features of her husband ; and, 
the funeral pile being lighted, wretched parents contended 
for the mutilated body. 

But Brutus, victorious on the deep, added to the arms of 
CsBsar the first honor gained on the waves. 

' Changing iheir rowers) yer. 754. On being taken. Caesar aays, in the 
Civil War, B. ii. c. 7, that five (^ the Massilian ships were sunk, and four 
taken. 
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BOOK THE FOUETH. 

CONTENTS. 

In the meantime Caesar arriyes in Spain, where Aficanius and Petreins are 
in command of Fompe/s forcei, conaisting of Romans and Spaniards, 1-10. 
A hottle is fbnght at Ilerda, 11-47. By reason of the rains in the spring 
an inundation ensues, and Caesar's camp is overflowed, 48-90. A fionine 
preTaiU, 91-97. And then a flood, 98-120. When the waters subside 
Petreius departs from llerda, 121-147. Caesar comes up with him, and 
a battle is fought, 148-156. Caesar commands the fljring enemy to be 
intercepted, 157-166. Both sides pitch their camps. The fellow-citizens 
recognize each other, and interchange courtesies, 167-194. But Petreioa 
puts an end to this good feeling, and calls his own men to arms, 195-211. 
He then harangues his troops, 212-235. The war£ue is resumed, 236-253. 
The Pompeian troops fly towards Ilerda, 254-263. Caesar shuts them 
out from a supply of water, 264-266. The sufferings of the Pompeians 
are described, 267-336. Afranius sues for peace, 337- 362. Which Caesar 
grants to the enemy, 363-401. In the meantime, Antony, the lieatenant 
of Ceesar, is besieged by the adherents of Pompey on the shores of the 
Adriatic, and his troops are Bn£kring from famine, 4p2-414. He then 
att«npti to escape by sea, 415-432. Loose chains are placed by the 
enemy beneath the waves, which intercept the flight of one of Antony's 
rafts, 433-464. Yulteius, the commander of the raft, exhorts his men to 
slay each other rather than fall into the hands of the enemy, 465-520. 
They obey his commands, 521-581. Curio sails for Africa, and landing 
at the river Bagrada, near Utica, is informed by one of the inhabitants of 
the contest which took place near there between Hercules and the giant 
Antaeus, 581-660. Yams, the Pompeian commander, is routed by Curio, 
661-714. Curio fights against Juba, but being surrounded by an am- 
buscade, is destroyed with his forces, 715-798. He is apostrophized by 
the Poet, 799-824. 

But afar in the remotest regions of the world stem CsBsax 
wages a warfare, not mjurious with much slaughter^, but 
destined to give the greatest impulse to the fate of the 
chieftains. With equal rights, Afranius^ and Petreius^ 

^ Not injurious with much slaughter) ver. 2. In consequence, as is seen 
in the sequel, of his having intercepted the supply of water of the enemy. 

' Afranius) ver. 4. L. Afranius was a person of obscure origin, and was 
throughout the Civil War a warm friend and partisan of Pompey, under whom 
he had served against Sertorius in Spain and in the Mithridatic war. 
He was afterwards Consul, and obtained a triumph in b.o. 59, probably for 
some advantage gained over the Gauls. He was present at the battle of 
Pharsalia, where he had charge of the camp. He fled to Africa and was 
taken prisoner and put to death shortly after the battle of Thapsus. He 
now had the command of Hither Hispania, which, with three legions, had 
been given to him by Pompey. 

' And Petreius) ver. 5. H. Petreius fint served under Antony against 
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were rulers in that camp ; an agreement divided the com- 
mon command into eqimL shares; and the ever-watchful 
guard, protector of the trenches, obeyed alternate standards. 
With these, besides the Latian bands, there was the active 
Asturian^ and the light-armed Yettones^, and the Celts ^ 
v^o migrated from the ancient race of the Gauls, mingling 
their name with the Iberians. 

The rich soil swells with a slight elevation, and with a 
hill of gentle slope increases on high; upon this rises 
ILerda'*, founded by ancient hands; the Siooris, not the 
last among llie Hesperian rivers, flows by with its placid 
waves, which a stone bridge spans with its large arch, des- 
tined to endure the wintry waters ^ But an adjoining rock 
bears the standard of M^nus ; nor on a smaUer hill does 
CsBsar rear his camp ; a river in the middle divides the tents. 
The earth, expanding from here, unfolds extended fields, 
the eye scarcely catching the limits ; and thou dost bound 
the plains, impetuous Cinga^, being forbidden to repel the 

Catiline. He "wtm a person of contiderable military experience, and a 
Btaunch partisan of Pompey. He wai one of the legates of Pompej in 
Spain, and after bis defeat bj Giesar, joined bim in Gfreece. After the 
battle of Pharsalia he fled to Achaia and thence to Africa, where, after the 
£fttal issue of the battle of Thapsns, he and king Jaba fell by each other's 
band, to aYoid fiiUing into the power of the enemy. 

' The cicHve Asturian) ver. 8. '' Astmr," thoogh nsed in the singular, 
means the Asturians, er natives of the region now called ** the Astniias,** 
in Spain. 

' The light^rmsd Vettonet) yet, 9. The Yettones, or Vectones, were a 
people of Lnsitania (now Portugal), aepeiated from Astuxia by the river 
DuriuB, now the Douro. 

* Aiid the Celts) rest. 10. He means the Oeltiberians, who weie descended 
from the Celts who bad originally crossed the Pyrenees, and, becoming 
mixed with the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the conntry, occupied 
the country now called Arragon. With reference to these leyies of Pompey, 
Caesar says, in his Ciril War, B. i c. 39, ** Afranius had three legions, Pe- 
treius two. There were besides about eighty cohorts raised in Hispania 
(of which the troops belonging to Hither Hispania had shields, those be- 
longing to Further Hispania leather targets), and about Ave thousand 
horse, raised in both proTinoes." 

* Upon this rises Ilerda) yer. 18. Ilerda, now called Lerida, was a town 
of the Itergetes, in Hispania Tarraconensis, situate on an eminence oyer the 
riyer Sicoris (now the Segre), which was crossed here by a bridge of stone. 

' To endure the wintry wUers) yer. 16. Sufficiently strong and high to 
admit of the passage of the mountain floods of winter. 

* ImpHwmt Cinffa) yer. 21. Now called the Cinca^ which, with the 
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waves and the shores of ocean in thy course ; for, the streams 
being mingled, the Iberus, that gives it to the region, takes 
away thy name from thee. 

The first day of the warfare refrained from blood-stained 
battle, and drew out both the strength of the chieftains 
and tlie nmnerous standards to be reviewed. They were 
ashamed of their wickedness ; fear restrained the arms of 
them thm fi'enzied, and one day did they devote to country 
and the broken laws. Then, the light of day declining^, 
Caesar by night surroimded his troops with a trench sud- 
denly formed, while the front ranks kept their post^, and 
he deceived the foe, and, his maniples being drawn up near 
each other in close ranks, enveloped the camp. 

At early dawn he commanded'* them with a sudden move- 

Sicoris, MU into the riyer Ibenu, or Bbro. The Cinga is supposed to hare 
lain to the east of the hostile camps, and the Sicoris to the wist. 

» Tke light of day declining) yet. 28. "Prono Olympo," literally 
" Olympus fgdling;" ''Olympus " being here used to signify tiie light of 
the day. 

^ The front ranis Ikept their poat) yer. 30. This passage is rendered 
more intelligible by a reference to the narrative of Csesar, in his Civil War, 
B. i. c. 41, 2 : " When Caesar perceiyed that Afinmius declined coming to an 
engagement, he resoWed to encamp at somewhat less than half a mile's dis- 
tance from the very foot of the mountain ; and that his soldiers, whilst en- 
gaged in their works, might not be terrified by any sudden attack of the 
enemy, or disturbed in their work, he ordered them not to fortify it with a 
wall, which must rise high and be seen at a distance, but to draw on the front 
opposite the enemy a trench fifteen feet broad. The first and second lines 
continued under arms, as was at first appointed. Behind them the third 
line was carrying on the work without being seen ; so that the whole was 
completed before A&anius discovered that the camp was being fortified. 
In the evening Caesar drew his legions within this trench, and rested them 
under arms the next night. The day following he kept his whole army 
within it, and as it was necessary to bring materials firom a considerable 
distance, he for the present pursued the same plan in his work ; and to 
each legion, one after the other, he assigned one side of the camp to fortify, 
and ordered trenches of the same magnitude to be cut. He kept the rest 
of the legions under arms to oppose &6 enemy." 

' At early dawn he commanded) yer. 32. This attack is thus described in 
the Civil War, B. i. c. 43 : — " Between the town of Ilerda and the next 
hill, on which Afranius and Petreius were encamped, there was a plain 
about three hundred paces broad, and near the middle of it an eminence 
somewhat raised above the level Caesar hoped that if he could gain pos- 
session of this and fortify it he should be able to cut off the enemy from 
the town, the bridge, and all the stores which they had laid up in the town. 
In expectation of this, he led three legions out of the camp, and drawing 
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ment to ascend a hill, which in the middle separated Ilerda 
in safety from the camp. Hither did hoth shame and terror 
drive the foe, and, his troops hmried on, he first took pos- 
session of the hill ; to these valour and the sword promised 
the spot, but to those possession of the place itself. The 
loaded soldiers struggled up the steep rocks ; and with faces 
upturned the ranks clung to the opposing moimtain, and, 
likely to fall upon their backs, were elevated by the shields 
of those that followed. There was opportunity for no one to 
poise his dart, while he was tottering and strengthening 
his footsteps with his javelin fixed in Sie ground, while they 
were clinging to crags and stumps of trees, and, the enemy 
neglected, cut their way with the sword. 

The chieftain beheld the troops hkely to fail with disaster, 
and ordered the cavaliy to take part in the warfare, and by a 
circuit to the left^ to place before them its protected side. 
Thus was the foot, readily, and with no one pressing upon 
it, relieved, and the disappointed conqueror, the battle 
being cut short, stood aloft. 

Thus far were the vicissitudes of arms ; the rest of its 
fortunes did the weather give to the warfare, uncertain with 
its varying fluctuations. The winter, clogged with the slug- 
gish ice, and the diy north winds, kept the showers in the 
douds, the sky being frozen up. Snows pinched the moun- 
tain districts, and hoar-frosts destined not to last on 
seeiug the sun ; and the whole earth nearer to the sky that 
sinks the Constellations was parched, hardened beneath the 
winter's clear sky. 

up his army in sn adrantageouB position, he ordered the advanced men of 
one legion to hasten forward and take possession of the eminence. Upon 
intelligence of this, the cohorts which were on guard before the camp of 
Afranius were instantly sent a nearer way to occupy the same post. The 
two parties engaged, and as the men of Afranius had reached the eminence 
first, our men were repulsed, and on a reinforcement being sent, they were 
obliged to turn their backs, and retreat to the standard^ of the legions." 

' By a circuit to the l^) ver. 41. Lucan seems here to confound the 
attempt to take the rising ground with an attack on the town made by his 
ninth legion, and described by Csesar in the Civil War, B. i. c 45, 6. The 
aid given by the cavalry is thus described in the latter Chapter : — " Our 
cavalry also, on either flank, though stationed on sloping or low ground, 
yet bravely struggled up to the top of the hill, and riding between the 
two armies, made our retreat more easy and secure." 

E 
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But after the vernal carrier of Helle^ who fell off, that 
looks back upon the Constellations, brotight back the -warm 
Titan, and once again, the hours having been made equal 
according to the weights of the true Balance, tiie dajs 
exceeded in dwration^; then, the sun left behind, at the 
time when Cynthia first shone dubious with her hom'^, she 
excluded Boreas, and received flames fix)m Eurus*. He, 
whatever clouds he finds in his own region, hurls on 
towards the western worid with Nabathsean blasts^; bofli 
those which the Arabian feels, and the mists which the Gan- 
getic land exhales, and whatever the orient sun allows to 
collect, whatever Corns, the darkener of the eastern sky, 
has carried along, whatever has defended the Indians from 
the heat ; the clouds removed stfar from Uie east rendCTed 
tempestuous the day ; nor could they with their heaviness 
burst upon the mid region of the worl^, but hurried along 
the showers in their flight. 

Arctus and Notus are hee from, rains; towards Calpe 
alone floats the humid air. Here, where now the lofty sky 
of heaven^ meets with the limits of Zephyrus and the 
ocean, forbidden to pass beyond they roU in their dense 
masses, and hardly does the space that separates the earth 
from the heavens contain the mass of darkened air. And now» 
pressed by die sky, they are thickened into dense showers, 

* The vernal carrier of Helle) ver. 57. Aries, the Sam, who carried 
Helle and Phryxus on his back oyer the Hellespont, when the former fell 
off, and gare her name to that sea. He allades to the e&tnmce of the son 
into Aries in the Spring. 

^ The days exceeded in duration) ver. 59. When the days became 
longer than the nights after the vernal Equinox. 

* Skone dvbions with her horn) ver. 60. Because her homs are then but 
indistinctly seen. 

* Received fiames frwa. Eurui) ver. 61. Virgil, in the First Book of 
the Georgics, remarks that the approach of wind eanses the moon to be 
red ; '* vento semper rubet anrea Phoebe." 

' With Ndbaihoean blasts) ver. 63. The Nabatni, or Nabaths, were a 
people situate in the north-western parts of the Arabian peninsula, and were 
said to be descended from Nabatb, the eldest son of Ishmael. They after> 
wards extended into the original territory of the Edomites, or ancient Idumea. 
The term "Nabataeis" here probably signifies "Eastern" generally. 

' The lofty sky of heaven) ver. 73. " Sommiis cardo" here seems to 
mean the horizon. Locan uses the word " cardo '' very indefinitely and 
apparently with numerous significations. 
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and, united together, they flow downward ; nor do the light- 
nings preserve their flames, although they flash incessantly ; 
the bolts are quenched by the rains. On this side, with 
arch incomplete, the rainbow with its curve spans the air, 
varying in colour with hardly any light, and drinks of the 
ocean S and carries the waves, borne away, u^^ to the clouds, 
and restores to the heavens the ocean spread beneath. 

And now, the Pyrenean snows*, which Titan never was 
able to melt, flow down, and the rocks are wet with broken 
ice. Then, the waters which sprmg forth from wonted 
channels have no passage, such an extended stream does 
all the bed of the river receive away beyond the banks. Now 
the shipwrecked arms of Osesar are floating in the plain, 
and, carried along with a vast torrent, the camp is swept 
a^tay ; in the deep trench rivers overflow. No capture of 
cattle is easy, no fodder do the furrows imder water bear ; 
through mistake of the covered ways, the foragers, scat- 
tered abroad, are deceived amid the fields hidden from 
their sight. 

And now, ever the first attendant on gi'eat calamities, 
ravening famine comes, and, besieged by no enemy, the 
soldier is hi want. For a whole fortune \ one, not a prodigal, 
buys a little com. O the pallid thirst for gain ! The gold 
proffered, a starving seller is not found wanting. Now hills 
and elevations lie concealed ; now one continued marsh hides 
aU the rivers, and sinks them in its vast gulf ; entirely it 
absorbs the rocks, and bears away the shelters of wild 
beasts, and carries off themselves ; and, stronger than they, 
it whirls in sudden vortices the roaring waters and repulses 
the tides of ocean. Nor is the night, spread over the 
sky, sensible that Phoebus rises; the disfigured face of 

' And drinks of the ocean) ver. 81. Yirgil and Pfauitus also allude to 
the popular belief that the rainbow drinks of the waters of the ocean. 

' The Pyrenean enows) rer. 83. The Pyrenees, which divide France 
from Spain, were called " Pyrene," or " Pyrenaei Monies." They are called 
by both names by Lucan. 

'* For a whole fortune) ver. 95. Livy, in his 28th Book, mentions an ex- 
traordinary instance of this species of avarice. He says that during the 
siege of Prsneste, a soldier who wns dying with hunger sold a mouse, 
which he had caught, for 200 Eoman denarii, but that he did not long siir- 
vivd the baigain. 

K 2 
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heaven and the united shades mingle the varying traces of 
objects. 

Thus lies the remotest part of the world, which the 
snowy zone and perpetual winters oppress ; in the heavens 
no stars does it behold, not anything does it produce widi 
its barren cold . but with ice it moderates the fires of the Con- 
stellations^ in the middle oj the system. Thus, O supreme 
Parent of the world, thus, Neptune, ruler in the second 
rank^ of the ocean tiident, mayst thou do, and mayst thou 
render dense the air with perpetual showers; do thou, 
Neptune, forbid to return, whatever streams thou hast sent 
forth. Let not the rivers find a downward com'se to the 
searshore, but be beaten back by the waters of the main ; 
and let the shaken earth crumble into channels for the 
streams. These plains let tlie Ehine inundate, these the 
Khone; hither let the rivers direct their vast resources. 
Hither send the Khipsean snows to thaw; hither pour forth 
the pools and lakes, and, wherever they extend, the sluggish 
marshes, and rescue from civil wars ^ the wretched lands. 



> The Jires of the Constellations) ver. 109. By "ignes medios signorum," 
he means the supposed heat of the Constellations in the torrid zone, and 
that the northern regions counteract it, so as to render the countries habit- 
able which lie beneath them. 

^ In the second ranh) ver. 110. " Sorte secunda," ** in the second rank." 
Neptune, as the king of the ocean, ranked next to his brother Jupiter, the 
king of the heavens. 

' Rescue from civil wars) ver. 120. Caesar, in the Civil War, B. i. 
c. 48, thus describes this tempest and its effects: — ''In two days after 
this transaction, there happened an unexpected misfortune. For so great 
a storm arose, that it was agreed that there were never seen higher floods 
in those countries. It swept down the snow from all the mountains, and 
broke over the banks of the river, and in one day carried away both the 
bridges which Fabius had built — a circumstance which caused great dif- 
ficulties to Caesar's army; for as one camp was pitched between two rivers, 
the Sicoris and the Cinga, and as neither of these could be* forded for the 
space of thirty miles, they were all of necessity confined ^vithin these nar- 
row limits. Neither could the states which had espoused Caesar's cause 
furnish him with com, nor the troops which had gone far to forage return, 
as they were stopped by the floods ; nor could the convoys coming from 
Italy and Ghiul make their way to the camp. The states, too, were ex- 
hausted, because Afranius had conveyed almost all the com, before Caesar's 
airival, into Ilerda, and whatever he had left had been already consumed by 
Csesar. The cattle which might have served as a secondary resource against 
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But the Fortune of the hero, contented with this slight 
alarm, returns in full career, and more than usual do the 
propitious Deities favour him and merit his forgiveness. 
Now the air is more serene, and Phoebus, equal to the waters, 
has scattered the dense clouds into fleecy forms, and the 
nights are reddening with the approaching light ; and, the 
dtie order of things observed, moisture departs from the 
stars ^ and whatever of the water is poised aloft seeks 
the lower regions. 

The woods be^n to raise their foUage, the hills to 
emerge from the standing waters, and the valleys to become 
hard, the light of day beheld. And when the Sicoris re- 
gains its banks and leaves the plains, in the first place the 
white willow, its twigs steeped in water, is woven into 
small boats, and covered over, the bullock being slaugh- 
tered, adapted for passengers it floats along the swelling 
stream. Thus does the Venetian on the flowing Padus, 
and on the expanded ocean the Briton saiP ; thus, when 
the Nile covers everjrthing, is the Memphitic boat framed 
of the swampy papyrus**. 

want, had been remoyed by the states to a great distance on account of the 
war. 

^ Moisture deparit from the stars) ver. 126. He means that the 
moistnre now departed, which before, filling the clouds, had obscured the 
light of the stars. 

^ The Briion sail) ver. 134. These were like the coracles, or light 
boats, which Caesar had seen used by the people of Britain. In the Civil 
War, B. i. c. 64, he thus describes these operations : — " When Caesar's 
affiurs were in this un&vourable position, and all the passes were guarded 
by the soldiers and horse of Afranius, and the hedges could not be re- 
paired, Caesar ordered the soldiers to make ships of the kind that his know- 
ledge of Britain a few years before had taught hi!n. First, the keels and 
ribs were made of light timber, then the rest of the hull of the ships was 
wrought with wicker-work, and covered over with hides. When these were 
finished, he dre^r them down to the river in waggons in one night, a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles from his camp, and transported in them some sol- 
diers across the river, and on a sudden took possession of a hill adjoining 
the bank. This he immediately fortified, before he was perceived by the 
enemy. To this he afterwards transported a legion ; and having begun a 
bridge on both sides, he finished it in two days. By this means he brought 
safe to his camp the convoys and those who had gone out to forage, and 
began to prepare a conveyance for the provisions." 

* Of the swampy papyrus) ver. 136. Sulpitius, the Scholiast, says, that 
he calls the papyrus ** bibula," from its growing in the sand, which sucks 
up the water. 
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Thrown across on these vessels the army hastens on 
either side to curve the cut-down wood ' ; and dreading the 
swelling of the threatening river, it does not place the wooden 
foundations on the edges of the banks, bia extends the 
bridge into the midst of the fields. And lest the Sicoris 
may dare anything with its waters rising once again, it is 
drawn away into channels, and, the stream being divided by 
canals, it pays the penalty for the more swollen waters. 
When Petreius sees that all things proceed with fortune to 
Ceesar, he abandons the lofty Ilerda, and, distrusting the 
might of the known world, seeks nations imsubdued", and 
always fierce in arms by courting death, and he directs his 
course to the limits of the world. 

Caesar, beholding the hills forsaken and the camp aban- 
doned, bids them take up arms, and not look for bridge 
or fords '\ but suimount the stream with hardy arms. 
Obedience is given, and the soldier, rushing to the battle, 
eagerly hastens on a path which in flight he would have 
dreaded. Afterwards, their arms regained, they warm their 
soaking limbs, and, by running, reinvigorate their joints 
chilled by the stream, imtil the shadows decrease, the day 
speeding onwards to the noon. And now the cavalry over 
takes the hindmost ranks, and, undecided for flight and 
for fight, they are detained. 

* To ewrve the eut-down wood) ver 137. ''Saccisam cimrare nenras;" 
an elliptical method of expresaing ''to cat down wood and bend it into 
arches for a bridge.*' 

* Seeks naiiont ujuttbdued) ver. 146. The object of Petreius and 
Afraniui, we learn from Caesar, was to repair to Celtiberia. 

^ Jfot look for bridge or ford$) ver. 149. Because the route by the 
bridge, as Caesar informs us, required too large a circuit. His cavalry 
swam across the riyer. He says, that " The foot being left behind, and 
seeing that the cavalry had overtaken the enemy (Civil War, B. i. c. 64) 
through the whole camp, the soldiers gathered in parties and declared their 
regret that the enemy had been su&red to escape from their hands. They 
applied to their tribunes and centurions, and entreated them to inform 
Canar that he need not be sparing of their labour : that they were ready 
and able, and would venture to ford the river where the horse had crossed. 
On this, Caesar ordered all the weaker soldiers to be selected from each cen- 
tury, and left them with one legion besides to guard the camp. The rest 
of the legions he drew out without any baggage, and having disposed a 
great number of horse in the river, above and below the ford, he led his 
army over. A few of bis soldiers being carried away by the force of the 
current were stopped by the horse and taken up, and not a man periahed." 
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Two rocks raise ^ their craggy ridges from the plain, a 
hollow vale being in the midst. On the one side tiie ele- 
Tated earth forms a chain of lofty hills, between which 
with darkened route safe paths lie concealed. These 
straits an enemy gaining possession of, GaBsar perceives 
that the warfare may be carried thence into the remote 
regions of the earth and into savage nations. *' Go," says 
he, " without keeping your ranks ^, and in your speedy course 
tarn back your hastening force, and present your faces and 
your threatening countenances to the battle ; and let not 
the cowards fall by an ignoble death ;. as they fly let them 
receive the weapon straight in the breast" 

He spoke, and he' came in front of the foe speeding on- 
ward to the mountains. There tbey pitched their camps a 
little distant from each other, with a narrow trench between. 
After their eyes, straining by reason of no distance, had 
mutually caught sight '^ of each other's countenances in 
full view, and they beheld their own brothers, and children, 
and fathers, the wickedness of civil warfare was revealed. 

For a little time they held their peace through fear; 
only with signs and the waving of the sword did they 
sahite their Mends. Soon, when, with more powerful 
impulses, ardent affection overpowered the rules of war, 
the soldiers ventured to pass the trench, and to stretch 

^ Tfeo rock* rtvise) ver. 1^7. Caeaax finds tliat there ii a pasiage through 
these defiles to remote regions asd barbarous nations. It appears from his 
account that from his ecoats he leamt ** that there was a level road for the 
next five nules, and that there then succeeded a rough and mountainous 
country; and that whichever should first obtain possession of the de£l€« 
would have no trouble in preventing the other's progress." 

^ Wiikovi hteping your ranks) ver. 162. The meaning is, that Caesar in- 
■tmcted his men to make all haste, leaving their ranks^ to go by a circuitous 
path, and reaching the pass before the enemy, there to fiice about and charge 
Aioa. Cesar says, in the Civil War, B. i. c. 69, that, when his troops began 
to do this, — "At first the soldiers of Afranius ran in high spirits from 
their camp to look at ob, and in contumelious language upbraided us, that we 
were forced for want oif necessary subsistence to run away, and return to 
Ilerda. For our route was different from what we purposed, and we seemed 
to be going a contrary way." 

' Ead mutMoUy caugU ai^t) ver. 170. He means, that when they had 
«ncanqied they were «o dose that they could easily recognise the counte- 
oances of each other. 
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the extended hands' for an embrace. One calls out the 
name of his host ; another shouts to a neighbour ; a youth 
spent together reminds another of their boyish pursuits ; 
nor is there a Roman that does not recognize an enemy 
as an acquaintance. The arms are wet with tears, with 
sighs they interrupt their kisses; and, although stained 
with no blood, the soldier dreads to have done what he 
might have done. 

Why dost thou beat thy breast? Why, madman, dost 
thou groan ? Why dost thou pour forth empty laments, and 
not own that of thine own accord thou hast been obedient 
to criminality ? Dost thou so greatly dread him, whom thou 
thyself dost make to be dreaded? Let the trumpet-call 
sound to battle, do thou neglect the ruthless signal; 
let them bear on the standards, stay behind ; soon will the 
civic strife come to an end, and Csesar, a private person, 
will love his son-in-law. Now, Concord, do thou approach, 
encircling all things in thine everlasting embrace, thou 
salvation of things and of the harmonizing world, and hal 
lowed love of the imiverse ! now does our age hold a vast in 
fluence on what is to come. The skulking places of crimes 
so many have come to an end ; pardon is torn away from 
an eiTing people ; they have recognized their own friends. 

^ To stretch ike extended hands) ver. 176. These circumstances are 
thus related in the Civil War, B. i. c. 283 : — *' The soldiers having ob- 
tained a free opportunity of conversing with each other, came out in great 
numbers, and enquired each for whatever acquaintance or fellow-citizen he 
bad in our camp, and invited him to him. First thej returned them ge- 
neral thanks for sparing them the day before, and acknowledged that they 
were alive through their kindness. Then they enquired about the honor 
of our general, and whether they could with safety entrust themselves 
to him; and declared their sorrow that they had not done so in the 
beginning, and that they had taken up arms against their relations and 
kinsmen. Encouraged by these conferences, they desired the general's pa- 
role for the lives of Petreius and Afranius, that they might not appear 
guilty of a crime in having betrayed their generals. "When they were 
assured of obtaining their demands, they promised that they would imme- 
diately remove their standards, and sent centurions of the first rank as 
deputies to treat with Ca&sar about a peace. In the meantime some of them 
invite their acquaintances, and bring them to their camp, others are brought 
away by their friends, so that the two camps seemed to be united into one, 
and several of the tribunes and centurions came to Caesar, and paid their 
respects to him.** 
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Fates, the Deity thus unpropitious, that by reason of a 
little respite increase calamities so great ! 

There was a truce, and the soldiers, mingled in either 
camp, wandered at large ; in friendship on the hard turf they 
prepai-ed the banqnets; and with the mingled wine the 
libations flowed^ on the grassy hearths, and, their coaches 
united, the tale of the wars prolonged the sleepless night : 
on what plain they first came to a stand, from what right 
hand sped the lance. While they are boasting of the valiant 
things which they have done, and while they are disagreeing 
on many a point, what alone the Fates are seeking, confi- 
dence is renewed in them, wretched beings, and all the future 
criminality waxes the stronger by reason of their affection. 

For after the treaty for a truce* is known to Petreius, 
and he sees himself and his own camp being betrayed, he 
arouses the right hands of his household troops to the 
accursed warfare, and, surroimded with a multitude, head- 
long drives the unarmed enemy from the camp, and 
separates them, joined in embraces, with the sword, and 
with plenteous bloodshed^ disturbs the peace. Fierce 
anger adds words to provoke the battle : — 

" O soldiers, unmindful of your country, forgetful of your 
standards, if you cannot bestow this on the cause of the 
Senate, to return, its champions, Caesar being overcome; 
at least you can, to be overcome*. While there is 

' The libations flowed) yer. 198. Libations of wine in honour of Bac- 
chus were poured forth on the hearths that were temporarily made on the 
grass. 

' The treaty for a true^ Ter. 205. In allusion to the overtures made by 
his troops to Caesar. See the Note to 1. 176. 

' With plenteous bloodshed) ver. 209. Caesar, in the Civil War, B. i. 
c. 75, 76, mentions the conduct of Petreius in the following terms : — " Pe- 
treius did not neglect himself; he armed his domestics ; with them and the 
Praetorian cohort of Spaniards and a few foreign horse, his dependents, 
'whom he commonly kept near him to guard his person, he suddenly flew on 
the rampart, interrupted the conferences of the soldiers, drove our men from 
the camp, and put to death as many as he caught. Orders were given that 
'whoever had any of Caesar's soldiers should produce them ; as soon as they 
'were produced, they put them to death publicly in the Praetorinm ; but most 
of them concealed those whom they had entertained, and let them out at night 
over the rampart" 

* You can, to be overcome) ver. 214. He means, that if they cannot 
be the champions of the Senate by the conquest of Caesar, still they may 
fight^ and though conquered, thus prove their fidelity. 
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the sword, and the Fates are yet uncertain, and blood 
shall not be wanting to flow from maay a wound, will you 
be going over to a tyrant, and will you raise standards con- 
denmed /or treoion? And will Csesar have to be entreated 
that he will make no distinction between his slaves ? Is 
life also to be begged for^ for your generals ? Never shall 
my safety be the price and the reward of abominable trea- 
son ; civil wars tend not to this, that we should live on. 

*' Under the nam^e of peace we are betrayed. Nations 
would not be digging iron out of the mine that retreats 
iar within the earth, no walls would be fortifying cities, no 
spirited steed would be going to the wars, no fleet upon 
the ocean to spread its tower-bearing ships upon the deep, 
if liberty were ever righteously bartered in return for peace. 
Oaths sworn in accursed criminality^ are to bind my 
enemies, forsooth! but by you is your fidelity less es- 
teemed, because it is allowed you fighting for a just cause 
to hope for pardon as welL shocking compact of dis- 
grace ! Now, Magnus, ignorant of thy lot throughout the 
whole world Hiou art levying armies, and art arousing the 
monarchs who possess the extremities of the world, when 
perhaps by our treaty safety is already 6a^Z^ promised thee.'' 

Thus he spoke, and he aroused all their feelings, and 
brought back the fondness for criminality. Thus, when» 
unused to the woods, wild beasts have grown tame in an 
inclosed prison, and have laid aside their threatening 
countenances, and have learned to submit to man ; if a 
little blood comes to their burning mouths, their rage and 
fiuy return, and, reminded by the tasted gore, Hieir jaws 
swell; their anger waxes hot, and hardly does it with- 
hold from the trembling keeper. They rush on to all 
wickedness, and broken faith commits excesses, which, 
amid the dark night of battle, Fortune, to the dis 
grace of the Deities, might have been guilty of; amid the 

' li lift als9 to U begged for) vex. 219. In aUonon to the tenns wlnek 
ihiBf kad propoMd to C»tar for the aafiety of their generals, he reproachei 
them with the leadinets with which they were ahoat to make themtelves 
and their generals indiscriminately his slaves. 

^ Sworn t» aceurud erimimaliiy) ver. 228. In allusion to the promise 
of safety for their generals which Caesar had gifen, contrary to his own 
wishes. 
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tables^ and the conches ^ they stab the breasts vrhich just 
before they have enfolded in their embraces. And, although 
at first lamenting they unsheathe their weapons, when the 
sword, the dissnader from right, adheres to the right hand, 
soon as they strike, they hate their own friends and 
strengthen their wavering spirits with the blow. Now the 
camp waxes hot with the tumult, and with the riot of crimi- 
nality; the necks of parents are wrenched. And as though 
hidden criminality might be valueless, they expose all their 
monstrous deeds before the faces of their chieftains ; they 
take delight in being guilty. 

Thou, Caesar, although despoiled of many a soldier, 
dost recognize ^ the Gods of heaven as Jamuring thee. Nor 
indeed in the Emathian plains ^ was thy fortune greater, 
nor in the waves of Phocsean Massilia ; nor were es^loits 
so great performed in the Pharian seas ; since throu^ 
this 4;rim6 alone in the civil warfare thou shalt be the leader 
of the better cause. Polluted by an accursed slaughter, the 
generals dare not entrust their troops to an adjoining 
camp, and again they take flight towards the walls of lofty 
Ilerda. The cavalry, meeting them, cuts o& all the plain, 
and encloses the enemy on the parched hills. Then Csesar 
strives to surround them ^ destitute of water with a deep 
entrenchment, and not to permit the camp to reach the 
banks oj the river ^ or the outworks to wind around plenteous 
springs. 

^ Amid ike tables) ver. 245. This is contrary to the account of tbe 
conduct of the soldien given by Casar himself. See the Note to 1. 209. 

^ And the couches) ver. 245. The ^ tori" are the couches on which they 
reclined while taking the repast 

' Ihst reeoffnize) yer. 255. It is a matter of douht with the Commen- 
tators what is the true meaning of ** agnoecis ** here. Some think that it 
means that Cseear recognizes the Gods as propittous to him in this transac- 
tioB ; while others, perhaps with some reason, consider it to mean that 
CsDsar shows reverence for the Gods^ in not violating the rites of hospitality 
and good faith by slaying the troops of Petreius which were in his camp. 

* Nor indeed in ike JSmathian plains) ver. 255. He means to say that 
the cause of Gsesar was not more profited by his soceeases at Phairsalia, 
Hassilia, and in E^pt, than by the favour which he found with the Gods 
•B this occasion* It may be observed that this is one of the very few occar 
Aens on which the Poet speaks favourably of Caesar. Indeed, as £owe justly 
observes, the baseness and cruelty of Petreius were inexcusable. 

' Ccsaar tirivet'to surround them) ver. 26L ■ These events are related 
at length in the Civii War, B. i. c. 80-84. 
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When they beheld the road to death, their ten-or was 
turned into headlong rage. The soldiers slew the 
horses, no useful aid to people blockaded ; and at length, 
hope laid aside, being compelled to condemn all flight, 
doomed to fall they are borne upon the foe. When Caesar 
saw them running down with extended front, and, devoted, 
making their way to certain death, he said : — 

" Soldiers, now keep back your darts, and withhold your 
swords from them as they rush on ; with no blood shall the 
victory be gained for me ; he is not conquered at no cost, 
who with his throat exposed challenges i^e foe. See how 
hfe being hated by them, valueless to themselves, the youths 
rush on, now threatening to perish with loss to myself. They 
will feel no wounds, they will fall on the swords, and rejoice in 
shedding their blood. Let this zeal forsake their minds, let 
this mad fit subside. Let them be rid of their wish to die." 

Thus did he suffer them to be inflamed to no purpose 
as they threatened, and, the war forbidden, to wax faint, until, 
Phoebus having sunk, night substituted her lights. Then, 
when no opportunity was given of mingling in the fight, 
by degrees their fierce anger moderated, and their spirits 
cooled ; just as wounded breasts manifest the greatest courage 
while the pain and the wound is recent, and the warm blood 
gives an active impulse to the nerves, and the bones have 
not as yet cleaved to the skin ; if the victor stands con- 
scious of the sword being driven home, and withholds his 
hands, then a cold numbness fastens on the limbs and 
spirit, the strengtli being withdrawn, after the congealed 
blood has contracted the dried-up wounds. 

And now deprived of water, the earth first dug up, 
they seek hidden springs and concealed streams ; and not 
alone with mattocks and sturdy spades do they dig up the 
fields, but with their own swords : and a well upon the 
hollowed mountain is simk as far as the surface of the 
watery plain. Not so deeply down, not daylight left 
so far behind, does the pale searcher ^ for the Asturian gold 

1 Does the pale searcher) ver. 298. Claudian alao speaks of the gold- 
mines in the conntry of the Astnrians in Spain. Lemaire thinks, appa- 
rently with good reason, that " pallidas '^ is to be read in a literal or phy* 
deal sense. Silins Italicus speaks of the aYaricioos Asturian as being '^con- 
color,*' " of the same colour," as the gold which he seeks^ B. i. I. 231. 
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bury himself; still, neither do any rivers resound in their 
hidden course, nor any new streams gush forth, on the 
pumice-stone being struck; nor do the sweating caverns 
distil with small drops, nor is the gravel disturbed, moved 
upwards by the little spring. Then, exhausted with much 
perspiration, the youths are drawn up above, wearied with 
the hard incisions in the flinty rocks. And you, waters, 
in the search for you cause them to be the less able to 
endure ^ the parching atmosphere. Nor do they, wearied, 
refresh their bodies with feasting, and, loathing food, they 
make himger their resource against thirst. If a softer soil 
betrays moisture, both hands squeeze the unctuous clods 
over their mouths. If turbid filth is lying unmoved upon 
the black mud, all the soldiers vying with each other fall 
down for the polluted draughts, and dying, quaff the waters, 
which, likely to live, they would have been unwilling : after 
the manner, too, of wild beasts, they dry the distended 
cattle, and, milk denied, the loathsome blood is sucked 
from the exhausted udder. Then they wring the grass 
and leaves, and strip off the branches dripping with dew, 
and if at all they can, they squeeze juices from the crude 
shoots or the tender sap. 

O happy they, whom the barbarian enemy, flying, has 
slain amid the fields with poison mingled with the 
springs^! Though, Csesar, thou shouldst openly pom* 
into these streams poison, and the gore of wild beasts, 
and the pallid aconite that grows upon the Dicteean rocks, 
the Koman youth, not deceived, would drink. Their 
entrails are scorched by the flame, and their parched mouths 
are clammy, rough with scaly tongues. Now do their 
ireins shrink up, and, refreshed with no moisture, their 
iungs contract the alternating passages for the air ; and hard- 
drawn sighs hurt their ulcerated palates. Still, however, 
they open their mouths, and catch at the night air. They 
long for the showers, by whose onward force but just now 

^ The less able to endure) yer. 305. The more they Tainlj searched for 
water, the more thirstj they became. 

^ With poison mingled with ike springs) yer. 320. Seyeral opponents 
of the Romans are said to haye poisoned the riyers and springs ; Fyrrhus, 
king of Epims, Jugurtha, king of Mauritania, Mithridates, and Juba^ are 
mentioned in history as haying so done. 
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all tJiings were intmdated, and their looks are fixed upon 
the dry clouds. And that the more the want of water may 
afflict them in their "wretchedness, they are not encamped 
upon the scorching Meroe ^ heneath the sky of the Crab» 
where the naked Garamantes ' plough ; but, the army, en- 
trapped between the flowiug Sicoris and the rapid Iberos, 
looks upon the adjacent streams. 

Now subdued, the generals yielded, and, arms being laid 
down, Afranius, the adviser to sue for peace, dragging n^Uff 
him his half-dead squadrons into the enemy's camp, stood 
suppliantly before the feet of the conqueror. His dignity is 
preserved as he entreats, not beaten down by calamities, and 
he performs between his former good fortune and his re- 
cent misfortunes all the parts of one conquered, but that 
one a general, and with a breast void of care he sues for 
pardon ^ : — 

" If the Fates had laid me prostrate imder a degenerate 
enemy, there was not waatiag the bold right hand for 
hurrying on my oxen death ; but now the sole cause of my 
entreating for safety is, Oeesar, that I deem thee worthy to 
grant life. By no zeal for party are we influenced ; nor have 
we taken up arms as foes to thy designs. Us in fact did 
the civU warfare And generals; and to our former cause 
was fidelity preserved so long as it could be. The Fates we 

^ The scorching Meroe) ver. 383. Meroe was a spot in Ethiopia called 
an island by the ancients, though not really so. It was the chief emporium 
for trade between Egypt, iEthiopia, Arabia, and India. Of course, from its 
southerly situation, the beat there would be intense. 

^ The naked Oaramantes) ver. 834. The Ghiramantes were the most 
southerly people known to the ancients in North Africa. Herodotus placet 
them nineteen days' journey from Ethiopia and the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, fifteen days' journey from Ammonium, and diirty days' journey 
from Egypt. 

^ He sues for pardon) ver. 343. The following is the speech of Afrsntus, 
on this occasion, given by Caesar in the Civil War, B. L c. 84 : — " That Caesar 
ought not to be displeased cither with him or his soldiers, for wishing to 
preserve their fidelity to their general, Cneius Pompeins. That they had 
now sufficiently discharged their duty to him, and had suffered punishment 
enough, in having endured the want of every necessary ; but now, pent up 
almost like wild beasts, they were prevented from procuring water, and from 
walking abroad, and were unable to bear either the bodily pain or the mental 
anguish, but confessed themselves conquered, and begged and entreated, if 
there was any room left for mercy, that they might not be neoenitated tA 
suffer the most severe penalties." 
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do not withstand; the western nations we yield, the eastern 
ones we open unto tkee, and we permit thee to feel assured 
of the world left behind thy back, 

" Nor has blood, shed npon the plains, eonduded the wsr 
for thee, nor sword and wearied troops. This alone foi^ve 
thy foes, that thou dost conquer. And no great things are 
asked. Grant repose to the wearied ; suffer ns unarmed to 
pass the life which thou dost bestow; consider that our 
troops are lying pirvstrate along the plains ; nor does it in- 
deed befit thee to mingle with fortunate arms those con- 
demned, and the captured to take part in tliy triumphs ; 
this multitude has fulfilled its destiny. This do we ask, 
that thou wilt not compel us, conquered, to conquer al(»ig 
with thyself." 

He spoke; but Casar, readily prevailed upon, and serene 
in countenance, was appeased, and remitted continuance in 
the warfare^ and aU punishment. As soon as ever the 
compact for the desired peace had pleased them, the 
soldiers ran down to the now unguarded rivers ; they 
fell down along the banks, and troubled the conceded 
streams. In many the long-continued draughts of watCT 
suddenly gulped not permitting the air to have a pas- 
sage along the empty veins, compresses and shuts in the 
breath ; nor even yet does the parching plague give way ; 
but the craving malady, their entrails now Med with the 
stream, demands water for itself. 

Afterwards strength returned to the nerves, and power to 
the men. O Luxm^, prodigal of resources ', never content 
with moderate provision, and gluttony, craving for food 
sought for over land and sea, and thoii, pride of a sump- 
tuous table, learn from this with how little we have the 
power to prolong life, and how much it is that nature de- 



' Continuance in ihe warfare) ver. 364. *' Usmn belli ** probably i 
** any further employment in the war," by being forced to serve on his side; 
80 in the Civil War, R i. c. 86 : " Caesar gave secnrity that they should 
receive no damage, and that no person should be obliged, against his inclina- 
tion, to take the military oath under him.'* 

* Prodigal of resources) ver. 373. The Poet thus exclaims in a vein o£ 
Stoicism in which he sometimes indulges. See the Second Book, L Z61p 
et seq. 
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mands. No wine, poured forth under a Consul gone out of 
memory \ refreshes them fainting; from no gold and 
porcelain^ do they drink; but from the pure water does 
life return. Enough for the people is the stream and 
bread. Ah, wretched they who engage in wars ! 

Then, leaving their arms to the victor, the soldiers, un- 
harmed with spoiled breast and free from cares, are dis- 
persed among their own cities. Oh! how much do they 
regret, on having obtained the granted peace, that they have 
ever with vibrated shoulders poised the weapon, and have 
endured thirst, and have in vain asked the Gods for pros- 
perous battles. To those, forsooth, who have experienced 
successful warfare, there stiU remain so many doubtful 
battles, so many toils throughout the world ; should waver- 
ing Fortune never make a slip in success, so often must 
victory be gained, blood be poured forth upon all lands, 
and through his fortunes so numerous Caesar be followed. 
Happy he, who was able then to know, the ruin of the 
world impending, in what place he was to lie ^. No battles 
summoned them forth in their weariness ; no trumpet-call 
broke their sound slmnbers. 

* A Consul gone otU of memory) ver. 379. On the outside of the " am- 
phorae," or "cadi," the titles of the wine were painted, the date of the vintage 
being denoted by the names of the Consuls then in office ; and when the 
vessels were of glass, small tickets, called " pittacia," were suspended from 
them, stating to a similar effect. Ovid has a somewhat similar passage to 
the present, in his Art of Love, B. ii. 1. 88 : — " For me, let the cask, 
stored up in the times of ancient Consuls, pour forth the wine of my an- 
cestors." 

^ And porcelain) ver. 380. The " murrhina," or " murrea vasa," 
".mjTrhine vessels, were first introduced into Bome by Pompey. Their 
value was very great. Nero is said to have given three hundred talents for 
a drinking cup of this description. Pliny says that these vessels came from 
the east, principally from places within the Parthian empire, and chiefly 
from Caramania. He describes them as made of a substance formed by a 
moisture thickened in the earth by heat, and says that they were chiefly 
valued for their variety of colours. It has been suggested that they were 
made of a kind of glass, but it is, perhaps, more probable that they were 
made of Chinese porcelain. 

^ He was to li^ ver. 394. '' Quo jaceat jam scire loco." There is some 
doubt about the exact meaning of " jaceat;" it may signify simply, *' where 
in the ruin of the world he is to lie," without any stronger signification, or 
it may have the meaning of " where he is to die." 
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Now do the wives, and the innocent children, and the 
humble dwellings, and the land their own, receive no 
husbandmen draughted off\ This burden as well does 
Fortime remove from them at ease, that tormenting party 
spirit is removed from their minds. The one is the 
giver of their safety, the other was their leader. Thus do 
Qiey alone, in happiness, look on upon the cruel warfare 
with no favouring wishes. 

Not the same fortune of war lasted throughout the 
whole earth ; but against the side of CsBsar something did 
it dare, where the waves of the Adriatic sea beat against 
the extended SalonsB^, and the warm Jader^ flows forth 
towards the gentle Zephyrs. There, trusting in the warlike 
race of the Curictans *, whom the land rears, flowed around 
by the Adriatic sea, Antony, taking up his position in that 
distant region, is shut up, safe from the onset ^ of war, 
if only famine, that besieges with certainty, would with- 
draw. The earth affords no forage for feeding the horses, 
the yellow-haired Ceres produces no crops of com; the 
soldiers strip the plains of grass, and, the fields now 
shorn close, with their wretched teeth they tear the •dry 
grass from off the turf of their encampment As soon as 

' N^o husbandmen draughted off) ver. 397. Happy in not having to await 
tlie conclusion of the war, in order to be planted (deduci) in the enemy's 
country as military colonists, inasmuch as, being disbanded, they immediately 
retired to their own homes. 

^ The extended Salonat) ver. 404. Salona, or Salonse, was an important city 
of Illyria, and the capital of Dalmatia, situate on a small bay of the sea. It 
-w^as the seat of a Eoman colony. Here the Emperor Diocletian was bom, 
and ended his days in retirement. 

3 The warm Jader) ver. 405. He alludes to a river so called near. 
Salona; there was also a town called Jader, or Jadera, on the Illyrian 
coast, with an excellent harbour. 

* Race of the Curictans) ver. 406. Curicta was the name of an island in 
the Adriatic, off the coast of Illyria, where Dolabella commanded for Caesar, 
while Gaius Antonius encamped on the island, and was besieged by Libo. 
He must not be confounded with his brother, Marc Antony, who at thif 
time was at Brundisium, in command of Caesar's forces there. C. Antonius 
was Proconsul of Macedonia at the time of Caesar's death, and being de- 
feated by Brutus, was slain by him in revenge for the murder of Cicero by 
Marc Antony. 

* Safe from the onset) ver. 409. "Cautus" has here the unusual meaning 
of " safe," or " secure." 

L 
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they behold their friends ^ on the dbore of the opposite 
mainland and Basilus their leader ^, a new stratagem lor 
flight across the sea is discovered. 

For, not according to wont do they extend the keels and 
build aloft the sterns^ but with an unusual shape they 
£Eist^i firm planks together for supporting a massive 
tower. For, on every side, empty caissons support the 
raft ^, a series of which, fastened, together, with extended 
chains receives alder planks laid obli^^uely in double rows. 
Nor does it cany its oars exposed to the weapons in the 
open front ; but that sea which it has surrounded with the 
beams the oars strike, and it shows the miracle of a silent 
comrse, because it neither carries sails nor beats the dis- 
covered waves. Then the straits are watehed, while the ebb- 
ing tide is retreating with lessening waves, and the sands 
are laid bare by the sea flowing out And now, the waters 
retiring, the shores increase; the raft, being launched, is 
borne gliding along on the receding tide, and its two com- 
panions. Upon them all a lofty tower is threatening above, 
and Ihe decks are formidable with nodding pinnacles. 

Octavius, the guardian^ of the Illyrian waves, was un- 

* Behold their friends) ver. 415. The "socii" here mentioned are Dok- 
bella, who was commaDding for Cesar on the mainland, with his troops, and 
whom Basilus had jomed with his fleet, while waiting to relieve Antonius. 

^ BatUu$ their leader) ver. 416. This was L. Minuciua Basilus, whose 
original name was M. Satrius, before he assumed that of his nncle, by whom 
hfi wea adopted. He served under Caesar in Gaol, and in the Civil War com- 
manded part of his fleet Like Brutus and others, though a p^sonal friend 
of Cssar, he took part in his murder. He himself was slain by his own 
slaves about a year after. The fifteenth Epistle in the sixth book Ad Fami- 
liares, wm written by Cicero to Basilus, congratulating him on the death 
of Caesar. 

3 Support the raft) ver. 420. The whole of this account is very confused, 
and Lemaire suggests that it is one description formed from a mixture of 
several. The floats or rafts seem to have been of oblong form, and formed 
ieach of two tiers of caissons, or " cuppse " (more literally " wine vats "), the 
space between which tiers was not covered over, for the purpose of rowing, 
while the outer sides of the raft were protected by hurdles. Being thus 
rowed from within, their motion would naturally astonish the enemy when 
•t a distance. Lncan speaks of the floats being made by the forces of Anto- 
nius, whereas Florus mentions them as being sent by Basilus to the relief of 
the troops on the island. 

* Octavitu, ihe ffuardian) ver. 438. This was M. Octavius, a friend of 
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billing immediately to assault the raft, aad withheld his 
swift ships, until his prey should be increased on a second 
passage S and invited them, rashly going on board, to try 
the deep once more through the pacific appearance of the 
sea. Thus, while the hunter encloses the scared deer in 
the feather-foil ^ as they dread the scent of the strong 
smelling feathers, or while he is lifting the nets on the 
forked sticks duly arranged, he holds the noisy mouth c^ 
the light Molossian hound \ and restrains the Spartan and 
the Cretan dogs; neither is the wood permitted to any dog, 
except the one which, with nose pressed to the ground, scents 
the footsteps, and, the prey found, knows how not to bark, 
contented by shaking the leash ^ to point out the lair. 

And no delays there; the masses are filled again, and, the 
rafts greedily sought, the island is abandoned, at the time 
when at nightfall the waning light now opposes the first 

Cicero and Chmile iBdil« b.c. 50. He espoused the cause of Pompey, and 
•mzB appeinted, with Q. Scriboniiu Libo, to the command of the LibomiBn 
aad Achean fleets, serving as legate to M. Bibolus, the commander of 
Pompey'fi fleet He and Libo defeated Dolabella on the lUyrian coast 
After the battle of Pharsalia, he retreated first to Illyricum, and thence to 
Africa. The last time that he is mentioned in history is on the occasioif of 
the battle of Actinm, when, with M. Jnsteins, he commanded the middle of 
Antony's fleet 

' On a second pauage) ver. 435. The meaning of this is obscure, but it 
seems to be that Octavius would not attack the floats till the first suc- 
cessful attempt had led them to return and fetch away more troops from the 
iriand. 

* In the feather-fott) ver. 4B7. The " formido," or " feather-foil," was a 
toil or net used for catching deer, and covered with feathers of a red colour, 
for the purpose of scaring them away from breaking through the nets when 
inclosed. The "odoata penna" here mentioned is supposed by some to 
refer to the smell of the red dye in which the feathers were steeped; 
others, however, think that it refers to the smeU of the feathers themselves, 
and cite the Cynaegeticon of Gratius Faliscus, where he says that the feathers 
of vultures were used for foils, the strong smell of th^ofi driving away the 
wild beasts. As the feathers seem to have been used for scaring the deer, 
both by the sight and the smell, the line may mean, " the deer fearing the 
Btrong-smelling feathers as they move about in the breeze," or, *' fearing the 
acent of the strong-smeliing feathers." 

^ The light Molossian funtnd) ver. 440. The dogs of Molossus, in Epirus, 
were famed for their courage in the chase, while those of Sparta and Crete 
were prised for their swiftness. 

* By shaking the leash) ver. 444. It appears from this passage, that when 
tent into dense thickets to find, the dogs were held by a long leash or cord, 
and, when successful, notice was given to the hunter by the sbiUiiug of it. 
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shades of night But the Cilicians of Pompey with their 
ancient skill ^ prepare to lay strafe^ems beneath the sea, 
and suflfering flie surface of the main to be free, suspend 
chains in the midst of the deep, and permit the connected 
links to hang loose, and fasten them to the rocks ^ of the 
lUyrian cliffs. Neither the first raff* nor the one that 
follows is retarded ; but the third mass sticks fast, and by 
a rope drawn * follows on to the rocks. The hollow cliffs 
hang over the sea, and, strange ! the mass stands, always 
about to fall, and with the woods overshadows the deep. 
Hither did tlie ocean often bear ships, wrecked by the 
north wind, and drowned bodies, and hide them in the 
darkened caverns. The sea enclosed restores the spoil; 
and when the caverns have vomited forth the water, the 
waves of the eddying whu'lpool surpass in rage the Tau- 
romenian Charybdis*. 

Here one mass, laden with colonists of Opitergium^ 
stopped short; this the ships, unmoored from all their 
stations, surrounded ; others swarmed upon the rocks and 
the sea-shore. Vulteius perceived'' the silent stratagems 
beneath the waves (he was the captain of the raft), 
who having in vain endeavoured to cut the chains with 
the sword, without any hope^ demanded the fight, un- 
certain which way to turn his back, which way his breast, 

^ With their ancient shilt) ver. 449. He alludes to the skill which, from 
of old, the Cilicians had possessed in naval matters in consequence of their 
former piratical mode of life. 

* Fastefn, ikem to the roch) ver. 452. One end of the chain or boom 
was fastened to the rocks on the shore, while the other was probably fastened 
down with anchors, thus extending nearly from the shore to the point of 
embarkation in the island. 

^ Neither the first raff) ver. 452. We learn from Florus that two were 
carried over by the high tide. 

* By a rope drawn) ver. 454. Getting entangled by the chain or boom, 
the float appears to have been dragged by the enemy upon the rocks off the 
mainland, among which was the whirlpool here described. 

* Tauromenian Charyhdis) ver. 461. The whirlpool of Charybdis, in 
Sicily, was near the town of Tauromenus, or Tauromenium. 

* Colonists of Opitergium) ver. 462. This was a Roman colony of 
Yenetia, in the north of Italy. The present name is Oderzo. 

^ Vidteius perceived) ver. 465. We learn from Florus that this brave 
man was a tribune of Cseiar's army, but nothing more is known of him. 

■ Without any hope) ver. 467. Wishes to fight, though with no hope of 
being victorious. 
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to the warfare. Valour, however, in this calamity effected 
as much as, ensnared, it was able. The fight was be- 
tween so many thousands pouring in upon the captured 
raft and scarcely on the other side a complete cohort ; not 
long indeed, for black night concealed the dubious light, 
and darkness caused a truce. 

Then thus with magnanimous voice did Vulteius en- 
courage the cohort dismayed and dreading their approach- 
ing fate : " Youths, free no longer than one short night, 
consult in this limited time for your fortunes in this ex- 
tremity. A short life remains for no one who in it has 
time to seek death for himself; nor, youths, is the glory of 
death inferior, in running to meet approaching fate. 
The period of their life to come being uncertain to all, 
equal is the praise of courage, both in sacrificing the years 
which you have hoped for, and in cutting short the mo- 
ments of your closing existence, while by your own hand 
you hasten your fate. No one is compelled to wish to die. 
No way for flight is open ; our fellow-citizens stand on every 
side bent against our throats. Determine on death, and 
all fear is gone ; whatever is necessary, that same desire. 

" Still, we have not to fall amid the dark haze of warfare, 
or when armies envelope their own darts with the shades 
intermingling, when heaped up bodies are lying on the 
plain, and every death goes to the common account, and 
valour perishes overwhelmed. In a ship have the Gods 
placed us conspicuous to our allies and to the foe. The 
seas will find us witnesses, the land will find them, the 
island from the summit of its cliffs will present them ; the 
two sides from opposite shores ^ will be spectators. For- 
tune! an example in our deaths how great and memora- 
ble thou art contemplating I know not. Whatever me- 
morials in ages past fidelity has afforded and a soldier's duty 
preserved by the sword, the sa?ne our youths will transcend. 

* From opposite shores) ver. 495. " Diverso a littore." This de8cription 
IB yery confused, and it is difficult to say what were the localities of the 
different parties. It would seem that the island was probably at the 
mouth of a river, and that the mainland on one side of the river was occu- 
pied by Antonius and his troops, while the Fompeians had possession of the 
mainland on the other side, on which they now dragged the raft of 
Yulteius. 
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" For, Csesar, to fall upofi our own swords for thee we 
deem to be but little ; but to us, hemmed in, no greater 
ones are existing, for us to give as pledges erf affection so 
great. An envious lot has cut off much from our praises, 
in that we are not environed, captured together with our old 
men and children ^ Let the enemy know that we are men 
unsubdued, and dread our courage, glowing and estger for 
death, and be glad that^ no more rafts have staci fast. 
They will be trying to corrupt us with treaties and with a 
disgraced life. O would that, in order that onr dislizH 
guished death might gain {tie greater Deime, they would prof- 
fer pardon, and bid us hope for safety; that they might 
not, when we pierce our vitals with the warm weapon, iJiink 
that we are desperate. By great valour must we deserve, 
that Caesar, a few among so many thousands being lost, 
may call this a loss and a calamity. 

" Though the Fates should afford an egre^ and let ns 
escape, I would not wish to avoid what is pressing on. 
I have parted with life, companions, and am wholly im- 
pelled by the longing for approaching death. It is a frenzy. 
To those alone is it granted to feel it whom now the 
approach of doom is influencing; and the Gods conceal 
from those destined to live, in order that they may endure 
to live, that it is sweet to die." 

Thus did courage arouse aU the spirits of the magnani- 
mous youths; whereas, before the words of their leader, 
they all beheld with moistened eyes the stars of heaven, 
and were in dread at the turning of the Wain of the Bear, 
those same, when his precepts had influenced their bravo 
minds, now longed for day. Nor was the sky then slow to 
sink ^e stars in the main ; for the sun was occupying Hie 
Ledsean Constellations^ when his light is most elevated in 

' Witik ewr oUL men and tkildren) Ter. 504. ProbaUy in ailitticii to th*- 
Saguntines, who slew tbeir aged people and children rather than allow them 
to &11 into the possession of the eneraj. 

' And he glad thai) ret. 500. Because be must enrry our glory' in dying^ 
thus valiantly. 

' The Ledcean ConsteilciHons) ver. 526. He means the OolMtellation 
Gkmini, supposed to have been formed by Castor and FoBaz, the twin sent 
of Jupiter and Leda. The meaning of this circmnloeutton is, that the nok 
was passing from Qeuiini into Cancer, and that it was aboirt the begimnog; 
of June. 
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the Crab. A s^ort night was then urging the Thessalian 
arrows^. The rising day disclosed the Istrians^ standing 
on the rocks, and the warlike Libumians^ on the sea with 
the Grecian fleet. The fight suspended, they first tried to 
eonquer by a treaty, if perchance life might become more de- 
sirable to those entrapped, through the veiy delay of death. 

Life now forsworn, the devoted youths stood resolved, 
and, secure in fight, their deaths assured to themselves by 
their own hands ; and in no one of them did the outcry of 
^te enemy shake the minds of the heroes prepared for the 
worst; and at the same time, both by sea and land, few 
in. number, they bore up against innumerable forces, so 
great was their confidence in death. And when it seemed 
tliat in the warfeffe blood enough had flowed, their fiiiy 
was turned firom the aaemy. First, Vulteius himself, the 
commander of the float, his throat bared, xk)w demanding 
death, exclaims : — 

" Is there any one of the youths whose right hand is 
-worthy of my blood, and who, with certain assuraz]tce, can 
testify that with woimds from me he is ready to die?" 
Having said no more, already has not one sword alone 
pierced his entrails. He commends all, but him to whom he 
owes the first wounds, dying, he slays with a grateful stroke. 
The others rush to meet each others and the whole horrors 
of warfare on one side do they perpetrate. Thus did the 
Dircsean band spring up from the seed $oum by Cadmus^, 

' ITie Tkes$aliem arrowg) ver. 528. He allades to tie ConBtellation Sapi- 
taiiiu, or tho Archer, which was supposed to be formed by Chiron, the Cen- 
taur, who dwelt in Thessalj. Being opposite to Gtemini, it then rises at 
night. 

^ Disclosed the Isirians) ver. 529. The Histri, or Istri, here mentioned, 
were the inhabitants of Histria, a peninsuk at the northern eztremitj of the 
Adriatic. They were a warlike Illyrian race, and were the partisans of 
Pompey, as here seen. Their chief towns were Tergeste and Pohi. 

3 The warlike Libumiani) ver. 530. The Libomi were the inhabitants 
of Libnmia, a district of lUyricnm ; they were very skilfnl sailors, and» on 
this occasion, were adherents to the cause of Pompey. Their light-sailing 
vessels were the original models of the " Libumicse " or " Libumse naves " of 
the Komans. 

^ Seed 807m hy Cadmui) ver. 550. He alludes to the occasion when 
Cadmus slew the dragon near the fountain of Dirce, and sowed its teeth in 
tiie ground, from which soldiers sprang up who slew each other. See the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. iii. 1. 100, et seq. This was ominous of the 
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and fall by the wounds of its own side, a dire presage to 
the Theban brothers ; the earth-bom ones, too, sprung on 
thie plains of Phasis ' from the wakeful teeth of the dragon^ 
the anger being enflamed by magic charms, filled the fur- 
rows so vast with kindred blood ; and Medea herself shud- 
dered at the crime ^ which she had wrought with herbs 
before imtried. 

Thus engaged to mutual destruction do the youths fall, 
and in the deaths of the heroes death has too gi-eat a 
share in the valour; equally do they slay and fall with 
deadly wounds ; nor does his right hand deceive any one. 
Nor are the wounds owing to the swords driven home; 
the blade is nm against by the breast, and with their 
throats they press against the hand of him who gives the 
wound. "When with a blood-stained fate brothers rush upon 
brothers, and the son upon the parent, still, with no trem* 
bling right hand, with all their might they drive home the 
swords. There is but one mark of duty in those who 
strike, not to repeat the blow. Now, half-dead, they dr^ 
their entrails, gushing out, to the hatches, and they pour 
into the sea plenteous blood. It gives them pleasure to be- 
hold the scorned Ught of day, and with proud looks to gaze 
upon their conquerors, and to feel the approach of deatib. 

Now is the raft beheld heaped up with the bloody 
slaughter, and the victors give the bodies to the funeral 
piles, the generals wondering* that to any one his leader 
can Jbe of value so great. Fame, spreading abroad over 
the whole world, has spoken with greater praises of no ship 
Still, after these precedents of 5ie heroes, cowardly na- 
tions will not come to a sense how far from difficult it is 

deaths of Eteocles and Polynices, the brothers, descendants of Cadmus, by 
each other's hands. 

* On the plains of Phasis) ver. 652. Jason also at Colchis, or " the 
plains of Phasis," slew the dragon that guarded the Golden Fleece, and, sowing 
its teeth in the ground, a race of men sprang up, on which, through the arts 
of Medea, they turned their weapons against each other. See Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, B. vii. 1. 122, et seq, 

' Shuddered at the crime) ver. 556. The crime of fratricide which those 
sprung from the teeth were committing, after Jasom had thrown the stone 
among them, as related by Ovid. 

' The ffenerals wmderinff) ver. 572. Octavius and Libo, the leaders of 
Pompey'a forces. 
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to escape slavery by one's own hand. But tyrants' rule is 
feared by reason of the sword, and liberty is galled by 
cruel arms, and is ignorant that swords were given that 
no one might be a slave. Death, I wish that thou wouldst 
refuse to withdraw the fearful from life, but that valour 
alone could bestow thee ! 

Not more inactive than this warfare was the one which at 
that time was raging in the Libyan fields. For the bold 
Curio unmoors his ships from the shore of Lilybaeum ^, 
and, no boisterous nordi wind being caught in his* sails, 
makes for the shores between the half-buried towers of 
great Carthage and Clupea^ with its well-known encamp- 
ment'* ; and his first camp he pitches at a distance from 
the surging sea, where the sluggish Bagrada* betakes it- 
self, the plougher-up of the parched sand. 

Thence he repairs to the hills and the rocks eaten away 
on eveiy side, which antiquity, not without reason, names 
the reaJms of Antseus^. A rude countryman informed 
him, desiring to know the reasons for the ancient name, 
what was known to him through many ancestors. 

. ' The shore of lAlybosum) ver. 683. Lilybsum was a town on the 
western coast of Sicily, on the site of the present Marsala, situate on a pro- 
montory of the same name, opposite to the coast of Africa. Csesar, in the 
Ciyil War, B. ii. 1. 23, thus mentions the departure of Curio for Africa : — • 
*' About the same time Caius Curio, having sailed from Sicily to Africa, and, 
from the first, despising the forces of Publius Attius Varus, transported only- 
two of the four legions which he had received from Csesar, and five hundred 
horse, and having spent two days and three nights on the voyage, arrived at 
a place called Aquilaria, which is about twenty-two miles distant from 
Olupea, and, in the summer season, has a convenient harbour." 

* And Clupea) ver. 586. Clupea, or Clypea, was originally called Aspis. 
It was a city on a promontory so called, in the north-east of the Carthagi- 
nian territory. It was founded by Agathocles, king of Sicily, and was 
taken in the first Funic war by the Romans, who called it Clypea, the 
translation of Aspis, meaning "a shield." Its present name is Elibiah. 

' With its well-hnovm, encampment) ver. 686. Probably from the circum- 
stance of Hercules having been said to have landed there, in his expedition 
against Antaeus. Cornelius Scipio, as mentioned by Lucan, had formerly en- 
oimped in that neighbourhood, whence the spot was called '' Castra Come- 



* The sluggish Bagrada) ver. 688. This river, which is now called the 
*' Mejerdah," fidls into the sea near the ancient Utica. 

' Realms of Antaui) ver. 690. Strabo mentions this mountain cham as 
** the tomb of Antseus," and describes it as extending mxny hundreds of 
miles, from Tingitana, in Mauritania, to the hills in the vicinity of Utica. 
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" Earth, not as yet barren, after the (riants being bom, 
conceiyed a dreadful offspring in the Libyan caves. Nor 
to the Earth was Typhon so just a ground of pride, or 
Tityus and the fierce Briareus; and she spared tiie hea- 
vens, in that she did not bring forth Anteeus in the Phle- 
grsean fields^. By this privilege as well did the Earth 
redouble the strength so vast of her offspring, in that, 
when they touched their parent, the hmbs now exhausted 
were vigorous again with renewed strength. This cavern 
was his abode ; they report that under the lofty rock he 
lay concealed, and had caught lions for his food. For 
his sleep no skins of wild beasts were wont to afford a 
bed, no wood a couch, and lying on the base earth he reco- 
vered his strength. The Labyans, till^^ of the fields, pe- 
rish; they perish whom the sea has brought; and his 
strength, for a long time not using the aid of falling, 
slights the gift of the Earth; unconquered was he in 
strength by all, although he kept standing. 

"At length the report of the blood-stained pest wa9 
spread abroad, and invited to the Libyan shores the mag* 
nanimous Alcides, who was relieving the land and sea from 
monsters. He threw off the skin of the lion of CleonsB^, 
Antseus that of a Libyan lion. The stranger besprinkled 
his limbs with oil, the custom of the Olympic exercises' 
observed ; the other, not entirely trusting to touching his 
mother with his feet, sprinkled warm sand^ as an aid to bis 

* The PhhgraanJUlds) yer. 697. The Phlegraean plaint wwe Htid to h& 
situate in Thessaly or Macedonia, and there the Earth gave birth to Typhon^ 
Tityus, and Briareui, who waged war against the Gods. The roleanic tract 
extending from Capua to Gums in Campania was caDed by the same name, 
and the tradition was, that there, too, the Qiants warred with the Gods. 

' The lion of Cleonoi) ver. ^2. The Neroean lion, whose skin Herenh* 
wore, is so culled from the town of Cleons, whidi was near the spot wher» 
it was slain. 

' The Olympic exercises) rer. 614. At the Olympic games, and at t]ie> 
"palsstrse" in general, it was the custom of the wrestlers to anoint their 
bodies with "ceroma," a mixture of oil and wax. 

* Sprinkled warm sand) ver. 616. This must have been necessarily \sML 
upon the ceroma with which he anointed himselC Lncan says that it was 
done in order to have some portion of the earth, from which he derived bis 
strength; always in contact with him ; but dust or fine sand was univer- 
sally used by wrestlers lor sprinkling on their bodies after they had anointed 
themselves. 
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limbs. With manj a twist they linked their hands and 
arms. For long, in vain were their throats tried at by their 
ponderous arms, and with fixed features the head was held 
unmoved ; and Ihey wondered at having found their match. 
" Nor in the beginning of the contest was Alcides willing 
to employ his strength, and he wearied out the hero ; which 
his continued panting betrayed, and the cold sweat from 
his fatigued body. Then his wearied neck began to shake ; 
then breast to be pressed upon by breast ; then the thighs 
to totter, struck sideways by the hand. Now does the victor 
grasp the back of the hero as it is giving way, and, his 
flanks squeezed up, he encircles him around die middle ; 
and his feet inserted, he spreads asunder his thighs, and 
stretches the hero with aU his limbs upcm the ground. 
The scorching earth carries off his sweat; with warm 
blood his veins are filled. The muscles swell out, and in 
all the limbs he grows hard, and, his body refreshed, he 
loosens the Herculean grasp. Alcides stands astounded at 
strength so vast; and not so much, althou^ he was then 
inexperienced, did he dread the Hydra cut asunder in the 
Inachian waves ^, her snakes renewed. 

" Equally matched they struggle, the one with strength 
from file earth, the other with it his own. Never has it 
been allowed his imrelenting stepdame' to be more in 
h'opes. She sees the hmbs of the hero exhausted by sweat, 
and his neck parched, upon which he bore Olympus. And 
when again he lays hands upon his wearied hmbs. An- 
teeus, not waiting for the might of the foe, falls of his 
ovm accord, 'and, strength received, rises mwe mighty. 
Whatever vigour there is in the ground it is infused into 
his weaiy limbs, and with the struggling hero the earth 
labours. 

^ " When at last Alcides perceived the aid of the contact of 
his parent availing him, he said, ' Thou mxist stand, and no 

^ In the Inaehian fpaves) ver. 684, iDacbiu wm one of the aneieat kixigi 
ef Argoa, near which vnm ntaate the marBh or vwanp of Lema, where Her- 
cules slew the Hjdm with miny heads, each of which, when cut off, wii 
lephiced bj two new ones. 

' Hit unrelenting ttepdeme) yer. 687. " He never was in gieater daagei 
of being destroyed, which wottld have giatiiied the vengeanw of hit im* 
phcable step-mother. Judo.** 
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further shalt thou be entrusted to th^ ground, and thou 
shalt be forbidden to be laid upon the earth. With thy 
compressed limbs thou shalt cling fast to my breast ; thus 
far, Antseus, shalt thou fall.' Thus having said he raised 
aloft the youth, strugglLag to gain the ground. Earth was 
not able to infuse strength into the limbs of her dying son. 
Alcides held him by the middle; now was his breast 
numbed by a torpid chill ; for long he did not entrust 
his foe to the earth. Hence, recording antiquity, the 
guardian of ancient times and the admirer of herself, has 
marked the land with his name. But a more noble 
name^ has Scipio given to these hills, who called back the 
Pimic foe from the Latiaa towers ; for this was the encamp- 
ment on the Libyan laad hemgjfirat reached. Look ! you 
perceive the vestiges of the ancient entrenchment. Eoman 
victory first took possession of these plains." 

Curio, overjoyed, as though the fortune of the spot would 
wage the war, and preserve Sbr himself the destinies of 
former commanders, pitching his unlucky tents upon the 
fortunate spot, indulged his camp with Iwpes, and took their 
omen away firom the hills, and with imequal strength pro- 
voked the warlike foes. All Africa, which had submitted to 
the Eoman standards, was then under the command of 
Varus ^; who, though trusting in the Latian strength, stiU 
summoned from every side the forces of the king of the 
LibyaQ nation, and standards that attended their Juba^ 
from the extremities of the world. Not a more extended 

1 But a more noble name) ver, 656. He alludes to iHe " Corneliana 
Castra,'' or ** Cornelian Camp.** It was so called from' P. Cornelius Afri- 
canus Scipio the elder, who landed in that vicinity b.o. 204^ and having 
vanquished Hasdrubal and Syphax, alarmed the Carthaginians to such a 
degree, that they were obliged to recall Hannibal and Mago from Italy. 

^ Command of Varw) ver. 667. This was Fublius Attius Varus, whom 
we have already met with in B. ii. 1. 466, as running away from Auximnm 
in Italy. Csesar, in the Civil War, B. i. c. 31, thus mentions his arrival in 
Africa : — " When Tubero arrived in Africa, he found Attius Varus in com- 
mand of the province, who, having lost his cohorts, as already related, at 
Auximum, had straightway fled to Africa, and finding it without a governor, 
bad seized it of his own accord, and, making levies, had raised two legions." 

' Attended their Jvha) ver. 670. He was the son of Hiempsal, who had 
been re-established on the Numidian throne by Fompey, whose cause Juba 
now espoused. He was also probably influenced by personal enmity against 
Curio, who, when Tribune of the people, had proposed a law for redudng the 
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region was there under any master. Where the reahns are 
the longest, on the western extremity, Atlas, in the vici- 
nity of Gades, terminates them; on the south S Ammon, 
adjacent to the Syrtes ; hut where in its hreadth extends 
the scorching track of his vast realms, it divides the Ocean*, 
and the bum^up regions of the scorched zone suflfice for 
the space tJuU intervenes. 

Kaces so numerous follow the camp ; the Autololes "' and the 
wandering Numidians, and the Gsetulian, ever ready with his 
nncaparisoned horse ^; then the Moor, of the same colour as 
the Indian ; the needy Nasamonian*, the swift Marmaridse^ 
mingled with the scorched Garamantes, and the Mazagian^, 

kingdom of Juba to the condition of a Koman proyince. On the ultimate 
success of the arms of Osesar, he fell at Utica, and, according to one account, 
he and Fetreias were slain by each other's hand. 

' On the south) yer. 673. It would appear cnrioas that Lucan mentions 
the extent of Numidia from east to south, were it not the fact that the desert 
of Ammon and the adjacent coast lie in a considerably more southern lati- 
tude than the eastern extremity of the kingdom near Gades and Mount 
Atlas. Besides, Gyrene, the Libyan desert, and Egypt were universally 
considered as essentially southern climes by the Roman Poets. 

^ It divides the Ocean) yer. 675. He seems to mean that the whole region 
whifh lay between the Mediterranean and the southern ocean of Africa, 
bounded, as before mentioned, east and west, belonged to Juba. This seems 
a better explanation than that giyen by some who would have the Poet to 
mean that the whole track of country from north to south which lay between 
the Eastern (or Atlantic) Ocean and the Western Ocean (or Bed Sea), be- 
longed to Juba, as that would contradict what he has just said as to the 
breadth of the kingdom, and would include Egypt in his dominions, a mis- 
take which Lucan certainly would not be guilty of. 

' The Autololes) yer. 677. According to Pliny, the Autololes were a 
people of Mauritania Tingitana ; but Ptolemy places them on the western 
coast of Africa, and south of the range of Atlas. 

* With his uncaparisoned horse) ver. 678. He alludes to the custom of 
the Geetulians riding on horseback without saddles. In its widest sense, 
the region of Gaetulia included the inhabitants of the regions between Mau- 
ritania, Numidia, Cyrene, and the Great Desert 

* The needy Nasamonian) yer. 679. The Nasamones were a people of 
Libya who originally dwelt on the shores of the Great Syrtis, but were 
driven inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrene, and afterwards by the 
Bomans. 

* The smft Marmarida) yer. 680. As to the Marmaridse, see the Note to 
B. iii. 1. 293. 

"* And the Mazofftan) yer. 681. The Mazagians were probably the same 
as the Maxyes, a people of the north of Africa, near the coast of the Lesser 
Syrtis, on the banks of the riyer Triton. They were said to claim descent 
from the Trojans. 
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ihat win riyal the arrowy of the Medes, when he hurls the 
qniyering spear; the Massylian nation^, too, that sitting on 
the hare hack of the horse, with a slight wand guides the 
moulii unacquainted with the hit ; the African huntsman, 
too, who is wont to wander with his empty cot, and at tJbte 
same time, dnce he has no confidence in his weapons, accus- 
tomed to cover the infiu-iate lions ^ with flowing garments. 

Nor alone did Juha prepare arms in the cause of civil 
strife, hut aroused, he granted war to his private resent- 
ment. Him too, in the year in which ^ he had defiled the 
Gods ahove and things human, hy a tnhunidal law Curio 
had attempted to expel firom the throne of his fore&thers, 
and to wrest Libya from its king, while, Rome, he was 
making a kingdom^ of thee. He, remembering his sor- 
rows, fancies ^at this war is the fruit of himself retaining 
the sceptre. At this report, therefore, of the king approach- 
ing Curio now trembles. And because those youtiis have 
never been entirely devoted to the cause of Caesar, nor as 
soldiers had been tried in the waves of the Bhine, having 
been taken in the citadel of Corfinium^ both imfaithful to 

' The Matsylian nation) ver. 682. The M awyli were a people of Mau- 
ritania, who, like the Gsetuliaas, zode without saddleg. 

^ To cover the infuriate Iwm) ver. 685. Fliny the Elder, in his Ei^th 
Book, informs us that the (jbetiiiiane were in the habit of catching lions by 
throwing a cloak or garment oyer their heads. The strength of the lion was 
commonly supposed to be centred in the eye. 

* In the year in tohich) ver. 689. He means the year in which he was 
Tribune, and in which, according to report, he had been bribed by Caesar to 
desert the aristocratic party. 

* He was maJcing a kingdom) ver. 692. While he was covertly trying to 
bring Borne under the despotic sway of Caesar. 

^ In the citadel of Corflnvitm) ver. 697. His soldiers, to his sorrow, were 
not the veterans who had fought under Caesar at the BJiine, but were those 
who, captured at Corfinium (see B. IL L 507), had gone over to the party of 
Caesar. This circumstance is thus re&rred to in the Civil War, B. ii. c. 28 : — 
" In the army there was one Sextns Quintilius Varus, who, as we have men- 
tioned before, was at CorfiniuoL When Caesar gave him his liberty he went 
over to Africa. Now Curio had transported to Africa those legions which 
Caesar had received under his command a short time before at Corfinium ; 
so that the officers and companies were still the same, excepting the change 
of a few centurions. Quintilius, making this a pretext for addressing them, 
began to go round Curio's lines, and to entreat the soldiers not to lose all 
recollection of the oath which they first took to Domitius and to bimself, 
their Quaestor, nor bear arms against those who had shared the same fortune, 
and endured the same hardships in siege, nor fight for those by whom they 
had opprobriously been called deserters/' 
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their new leaders, and wavenng to their former one, they 
deem either side equally right. But after he perceives aU 
faint with inactiYe dread, and the nightly guards of the 
trenches forsaken hy desertion, thus in his ^tated mind 
does he speak : — 

" By daring great fears are concealed ; to arms will I re- 
sort the first. Let the soldiers descend to the level plains 
while they are jfet my own ; rest ever produces a wavering 
disposition ; remove aU consideration hy fight. When the 
dire intent waxes strong with the sword grasped in hand, 
and helmets conceal their shame, who thinks of comparing 
the leaders, who of weighing the causes ? The side he has 
taken to that does he wish weU ; just as in the shows of the 
ffttal sand * no ancient grudge compels those brought for- 
ward to combat together, hvt they hate those pitted against 
them." 

Thus having said^, in the open plains he drew up his 
Tanks, whom the fortune* of war, about to deceive him with 
future woes, blandly received. For he drove Varus * from 
the field, and smote their backs exposed in disgraceful 
^ght, imtil their camp prevented it. But after Qie sad 
battle of the worsted Varus was heard of by Juba ; joyous 
that the glory of the warfare might be recovered by his 
own aid, by stealth he hurried on his troops, and by en- 
joined silence retarded the report of himself approaching, 
fearing this alone, through want of caution to be dreaded 
hy the enemy. Sabura^, next after the king among the 
Numidians, was sent before to provoke the commencing 
battle with a small troop and to draw them on, as though 
pretending '^ that the warfare was entrusted to himself. 

* in the shows of tkefatcU sand) ver. 708, 9. "Fatalis ar^se Muneribus." 
He alludes to the " munera gladiatoria," or '' gladiatorial shows,'* where the 
gladiators fought vpon the '* arena," or area covered with sand, of the Amphi- 
theatre. 

' Thus having sa/id) yer. 710. The speeches of Ciirio to his council of war 
and hit soldiers are set forth at length in Csesar's Civil War, B. ii. c. 31, 32. 

' For he drove Varus) ver. 714. The particulars of this defeat are related 
in the Civil War, B. ii c. 34, 35. Caesar says that of the enemy there were 
about six hundred killed and a thousand wounded. 

* S€ibura) ver. 722. This Sabura, or Saburra, was, with his forces, utterly 
defeated, b.o. 46, by P. Sittius. See the African War of Hirtius, c. 98. 

^ As though pretending) ver. 722. Sabura is to advance with a small force 
to lead Curio to believe that he alone is marching against him, and that Juba 
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He himself in a hollow valley keeps back the strength of 
the realm ; just as the more crafty enemy ^ with his tail, de- 
ceives the Fharian asps, and provokes them, enraged by 9. 
deceiving shadow; and obliquely seizes with safe grip ihh 
head of the serpent, stretching out in vain into the air, with- 
out its deadly malter ; then the venom, baulked of its purpose, 
is squeezed out, and its jaws overflow with the wasted poison. 

To the stratagems Fortune gives success ; and fierce, the 
strength of the concealed foe not surveyed. Curio com- 
mands his cavalry to sally forth firom the camp by night, 
and to spread far and wide over the unknown plains. He 
himself, about the first break of dawn, commands the signal 
to sound in the camp, often and vainly having begged them 
to apprehend Libyan stratagem and the Punic warfare, 
always fraught with treacheiy. 

The destiny of approaching death had delivered up the 
youth to the Fates, and the civil warfare urged on its author 
to his doom. Over steep rocks, over crags, along an abrupt 
path he led his standards ; when, espied afar from the tops 
of the hills, the enemy, in their stratagem, gave way a 
little, until, the hill being left, he entrusted his extended 
ranks to the wide plains. He, beUeving this a flight, and 
unacquainted with the concealed design, as though victo- 
rious, led forward his forces into the midst of the fields. 
Then first was the stratagem disclosed, and the flying 
Numidians, the mountains filled on every side, hemmed in 
the troops. At the same moment the leader himself was 
astounded, and Ihe multitude, doomed to perish. 

is not near at band. So in the Civil War, B. ii. c. 38, Oaeaar says, " Curio 
is informed by some deserters from the town that Juba has stayed behind in 
his own kingdom, being called home by a neighbouring war, and a dispute 
with the people of Leptis ; and that Sabura, who has been sent with a small 
force, is drawing near to Utica. Curio, rashly believing this information, 
alters his design, and resolves to hazard a battle." It appears, however, by 
CsQsar's account, that there was no stratagem at first on the part of Juba, 
whose advanced guard was attacked unexpectedly by the cavalry of Curio, 
with great slaughter ; shortly after which, Curio neglecting to make proper 
enquiries, again attacked Sabura, who, falling back, gradually surrounded 
him with his army, and destroyed him and his forces. See the Civil War, 
B. ii. c. 39-43. 

* The more crafty en&my) ver. 724. He alludes to the ichneumon, or rat 
of Egypt, which was said to be a deadly enemy to the asp of that country, 
and, provoking it with the shadow of its own tail, to cause it to raise its 
head, on which it would seize it by the throat and kill it 
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The fearful sought not flight, the valiant not battle; 
since not there did the charger, moved by the clangor of 
trumpets, shake the rocks with the beating of his hoof, 
working at his mouth that champs the stiffened reins, and 
spread his mane, and prick up his ears, and not with the 
varying movement of the feet did he struggle not to be at 
rest. His wearied neck hangs down. His limbs reek 
with sweat, and his parched mouth is clammy, his tongue 
hanging out ; his hoarse breast, which an incessant paating 
excites, groans cdovd ; and the breath, hardly drawn, con- 
tracts the spent flanks; the foam, too, grows hard upon 
the blood-stained bits. And now, compelled neither by 
whips nor goads, nor though prompted by frequent spur- 
ring, do they increase their speed. By wounds are the 
horses urged on. Nor avails it any one to have cut short 
the delay of his homy-hoofed steed, for they have neither 
space nor force for the onset ; he is only carried on against 
the foe, and affords room for the javelins, the woimd being 
offered. 

But when first the skirmishing African sent forth his 
steeds in a troop, then did the plains re-echo with the 
sound ; and, the earth loosened, the dust enveloped the air 
m its clouds, and brought on the shades, as vast as it is 
when hinrled by the Bistonian whirlwind^. But when the 
miserable fate of war befell the foot, no fortune stood in 
suspense upon the decision of a doubtful conflict, but 
death occupied the duration of the battle. Nor yet had 
they the power to run straight against them, and to mingle 
their troops. Thus, the youths, hemmed in on every side, 
by those who fight hand to hand^ and by those who send 
them from above, are . overwhelmed with lances obliquely 
slanting and held horizontally ; doomed to perish not by 
wounds or bloodshed, solely through the cloud of darts and 
the weight of the weapons. 

^ The JBistonian tohirlmTid) ver. 767. Thrace is called " Bistonia," from 
the Bistones, a people of that country between Mount Ehodope and the 
^gean Sea, near Lake Bistonis. 

^ WhofigM hand to hand) Ter. 774. It seems not improbable that in this 
line ''eminus" and ''comminus" have changed places; for the darts or 
spears that were thrown from a distance, " eminus," would fall obliquely, 
while tbe spears presented by those close at hand^ ''comminus/' would be 
** rectae/' or "horizontally" pointed. 

M 
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Therefore, ramies so numeroud are crowded into a small 
compass, and if any one, fearing, creeps into tiie middle of 
lite troop, hardly with impunity does he tarn amid tiba 
swords of his own friends ; and ^e wmsss is made mora 
dense, inasmuch as the first rank, their feet hearing haxk- 
wards, contract ih/e circles. For Ihem compressed there i» 
now no room for wklding their arms, and Iheir crowded 
limbs are trodden on; armed breast is bioken by breast 
beaten against it The victorions Moor did not enjoy a 
spectacle so joyons as ^Fortune reeiiif pres^ited ; be did not 
bdiold the streams of blood, and the fiEtintihg ik the limbs^ 
SEnd Ihe bodies as they strack the earth ; squeezed np in 
the crowd every car(»se stood U|»ight. 

Let Fortune arouse the hated ghosts of dire Carthage by 
these new foneral sacrifloes^; let blood-staaned Hannibal 
and the Panic shades receive ifliis expiation so dire. ' Twere 
pro&ne, ye Gods of heaven, f<Hr a Eoman*s fall on Libyan 
ground to benefit Pompey and the wishes of the Senate ; 
rather for herself may Africa conquer us ! 

Curio, wh^i be beheld his troops routed on &e plain, 
and the dust, laid by the blood, allowed him to perceive how 
great the slaughter, did not ^adure to prolong his life amid 
his stricken fortunes, or to hope for flight ; and he f^ amid 
the slaughter of his men ^ eager for death, and valiant with 
a bravery to which he was forced. 

What now avail thee the turmoil of Ihe Eostra and the 
Forum, from which, with the arts of harangue \ the standard- 



1 Jfew funer«i tmcr^c^g) vet 789. " InferiK " irere propitifttoiy i 
fices offered to the shades of the dead. He says that this slaughter of 
Bomans by the hand of £oinans will be as good as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
the shades of Hannibal and the Carthaginians who had suffered so much at 
the hands of tlieir ancestors. 

' Amid the siauffhter of hii fnm) Ter. 797. The dexth tl Curio is UmA 
related by Caesar in the Giyil War, B. ii. c. 42 : — *' Cneius Domitios, com- 
mander of the cavalry, standing round Curio, with a small party of horse, 
urged him to endeavour to escape by flight, and to hasten to his camp, and 
assured him that he would not forsake him. But Curio declared that he 
would never more appear in Osesar's sight, afiber losing the army which had 
been committed by him to his charge, and accordingly fought till he was 

^ The arU qf harangue) rer. 799. The " tribunitia ars," or ** tribmitial 
art," of Cuxio was his eloquence, for which he was famous, and which, as 
Tribune of the people, when speaking fima the Beftn^ he knew how to use 
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bearer of the plebeians, thou didst deal arms to the people ? 
"What, the betrayed rights ^ of the Senate, and the son-in-law 
and the father-in-law enjoined to meet in battle ? Thou liest 
prostrate before dire Pharsalia "has brought the chieftains 
together, and the civil warfare has been denied thee to be- 
hold. Is it thus, forsooth, that to the wretched City you 
pay the penalty with your blood ? Thus, je poweiful ones* 
do you atone with your throats for yoar warSuce ! Happy 
Borne, indeed, and destined to possess fortunate citizens, if 
-ftie care of its liberty had pleased the Gods above as much 
as to avenge it pleases them ! 

ItfO, Ourio, a nol^ corpse, coiveired. by no tomb, is ^sedmg 
the Libyan birds. But to thee (since it will be to no pur- 
pose to be silent upon those things from which their own 
fame repds all the lengthened age of time) we grant, O 
youth, the due praises of a life that d^ierved them. Not 
another eitizen of opacity so great did fiome produce, or 
to whom the laws owed more, when pursuing what was 
rig^t. Then did the corrupt age injure the City, after 
ambition and luxury, and the possession of wealth, so 
mudli to be dreaded, had carried along with a torrent that 
crossed ids pa;^ his unsettled mind ; and the altered Ourio 
became the controller of events, charmed by the spoils of 
the Gauls and the gold of Csesar. 

Although powerful Sulla acquired rule over our lives by the 
sword, and tiie fieree Marius, and the bk>od-etafned Cxima, 
and the long line of Osesar's house*; to whom was power so 
great ever granted ? They all bought the City, he sold it^. 

to dangerous purpose. See B. i. I 275, where Onrio^ in his Apeed, aJlodes 
to the JEUstni at Borne. 

* The Uiraytd rights) vet. 801. In aUaaion to the ehargi made agunst 
him of haying been bribed by Caesar. 

* The long line of CcBsar*s Jiouse) ver. 823. Lucan must clearly have 
been on bad terms with Nero when he penned this line, as he would not 
otherwise have joined the ** series ** of the house of Osesar, of whic^ Nero- 
was a member (through adoption), with Svlla, Mariu, and Oinna^ whom he 
repeatedly mentions as moaateTs of cmelty. 

^ Me told it) ver. 824. Vij^ is suf^ptosed to refer to him m. a somewhat 
similar manner in the Sixth Book of the ^neid, 1. 621. " He sold hi» 
country for gold, and imposed upon it a powerful tyrant." 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 

CONTENTS. 

lo the early part of the year the Consuls convene the Senate in Epims, 
1-14. Lentulus addresses the Senators, and advises them to appoint 
Pompey Commander-in-chief, which is accordingly done, 15-49. The Poet 
praises the monarchs and nations who lent their aid, 50-64. Appius 
goes to consult the oracle at Delphi, which has now long been silent, as 
to the result of the war, 66-70. The oracle is described, 71-120. 
The Temple is opened, and Phemonoe, the Priestess, tries to dissuade 
Appins from his enquiries, 121-140. She is forced, however, to ascend 
the oracular tripod, 141-162. And is inspired by the prophetic frenzy. 
The oracle foretells, in ambiguous terms, the death of Appius himself 
before the battle of Pharsalia, at the Island of Euboea, 163-197. The 
oracle is apostrophized by the Poet, 198-236. The soldiers of Caesar's 
party become mutinous, 237-261. Their threats and clamours for peace, 
262-296. Caesar presents himself before them thus complaining, 297-318. 
He addresses them, 319-364. The tumult is appeased, 365-373. Caesar 
sends his army to Brundisium, and orders a fleet to be collected there, 
374-380. He then repairs to Rome, where he is made Dictator and 
Consul, 380-384. Evil omens give portentous signs, 384-402. He goes 
thence to Brundisium ; where collecting a fleet, he orders part of his troops 
to embark, although the skies betoken an approaching tempest, 403-411. 
He harangues his soldiers, 412-423. The sea is suddenly becalmed, and 
passing over he lands at Palaeste, in Epirus, 424-460. He encamps 
at Dyrrhachium, 461-475. Caesar entreats Antony to send over the 
remaining forces, 476-497. Impatient at his delay, he determines to go 
across, 498-503. He does so in a small boat, 504-570. Caesar en- 
courages the mariners in a tempest, 571-593. Which is described, 
594-653. He arrives in Italy, 654-677. He returns to Epirus, and his 
soldiers expostulate with him for leaving them, 678-700. Antony passes 
over with the rest of his troops, 701-721. Pompey determines to send 
his wife Cornelia to Lesbos, 722-739. He apprises her of his intentions, 
740-759. Cornelia's answer, 760-790. She embarks, 790-801. And 
sails for Lesbos, 801-815. 

Thus did Fortune reserve the two^ generals who had suffered 
the fiitemate wounds of warfare for the land of the Mace- 
donians, mingling adversity with prosperity. Now had the 
winter sprinkled the snows on Hflemus, and the daughter 

^ Reserve the two) ver. 3. "Pares." This term, used in the athletic 
sports, to signify the two athletes or gladiators that were ** comparati," 
''pitted " against each other, is often used by the Poet. 
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of Adas ^ who sets in the cold Olympiis ; the day, too, was 
at hand which gives a new name to the Calendar ', and which 
is the first to worship Janus \ who introduces the seasons. 
But while the latter part still remained of their expiring 
sway, each Consul invited the Senators dispersed amid the 
duties of the warfare to Epirus. A foreign and a lowly 
retreat received the Eoman nohles, and a foreign senate 
under a distant roof heard the secrets of the state. For 
who could call so many axes wielded hy the laws, so many 
fasces^, a camp? The venerable order taught ihe people 
that it was not the party of Magnus, but that Magnus was 
their partisan. 

When first silence pervaded the sorrowing assembly, 
Lentulus * from a lofty seat thus spoke : — ** If strength exists 
in your minds worthy of the Latian spirit, if of your ancient 
blood, consider not in what land you are banished, and how 
far we are located from the abodes of the captured City ; 
but think of the aspect of your own assembly; and, able 
to command everything, first. Senators, decree this, which 
to realms and to nations is manifest, that we are the 
Senate. For whether Fortune shall lead us beneath the icy 
Wain of the Hyperborean Bear, or where the burning region 
and the clime shut up in vapours permits not the 
nights nor yet the days, unequal, to increase, the dominion 
of the world will attend us, and empire as our attendant. 
When the Tarpeian seat was consumed by the torches 
of the Gauls, and when Camillus was dwelling at Veil", 

» The daughter of Atlas) ver. 4. "Atlantis;** "the Atlantis," or 
** daughter of Atlas," is here used for the " AtUntides** or ** Pleiades/' who 
were &bled to haTO been originally the seven daughters of Atlas. He alludes 
to the middle of November, when the Pleiades set cosmically. 

' Qivet a new name to Ihe Calendar) ver. 5. The Calends or first day 
of January, on which the new Consuls came into office and gave their name 
to the commencing year in the " Fasti " or Calendar. See the Fasti of Ovid, 
B. i. 1. 53, €t seq, 

3 To tporskip Janus) ver. 6. The month of January was sacred to the 
God Janus. See the Fasti of Ovid, B. i. 1. 63, et seq. 

^ So many fasces) ver. 12. He alludes to the presence at the camp of 
the Consuls with the &sces and axes, the emblems of state. 

^ LenXvXus) ver. 16. This was L. Cornelius Lentulus, one of the 
Consuls for that year. He raised two legions for Pompey in Asia. He 
was finally put to death by Ptolemy, the tyrant of Egypt 

* JhMing at Veii) ver. 28. Yeii, now called Uola Famete, was ont 
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there was Borne, Nev^ bj change of place has ow ord» 
lost its lights. 

"Soxrowing abodes does CflBsar possess, said, deserted 
houses, and silenoed l&ws, and jud^ent seats shut np in 
sad cessation from the law. That Senate-house beholds 
those Senators alcmeS whom from the full City it bani^ed. 
Whoever was not expelled by us firom an order so mighty, 
is here. Unacqnaii^ed with crimes, and at rest during a 
lengthened peace, the Erst fury of warfare dispersed us; 
once again do all the members of the staU return to 
their place. Behold! wiHi all the might of the world 
do the Gods above recompense us for Hesperia lost; 
the enemy lies overwhelmed in the Blyrian waves ^; in 
the loathsome fields of Libya» Curio, a large x>oirtion of 
Csasar's Senate ^ has fallen. Generals, raise your standards ; 
ui^ on the course of fate ; caitrust to the Gods your hopes, 
and let fortune give us cours^e as great, as the cause gave 
when you fled from the foe. Our rule is closing with the 
finished year ; you, whose power is destined to experience 
no limit, Senators, consult for the common wel&re, and 
bid Magnus be your leader." 

With joyous appkuse the Senate received the name, and 
entrusted to Maguus his own and his country's fate. Then 
honors were distributed among kings and nations that 
deserved tkewt; both Bhodes sacred to Phoebus^ and powerful 
by sea, tear decorated with gifts, and the unpolished youth 

of the most ancient cities of Etruria, situate on the river Cremera, about 
twelve miles firom Eome. It was here that the Senate were oooTened 
when the Ganis had destroyed Borne, on which they appointed Camillua 
Dictator. The Bomans at this time were anxions to make Veil thdr 
capital, and were cmly dissuaded by the defence of Gamillu& 

^ Those Smaton cUone) ver. 52-4. The meaning is that "the Senate- 
house at Eome now only beholds those SeaatoiB whom the senate has ezw 
pelled as enemies to the state at the time when the Gi^ was fiill, and 
not deserted as it now is." 

^ In the Jllyrian waves) yer. 39. He aSudee to the &te of Yulteius 
and his Opitergians, rekted in the last Book. 

^ A kvrffe poriitm qf Casar's Senate) ver» 40. By reason, of hia eloquence 
and activity in Caesar's cause. 

* Bhodta saered to Phcebue) ver. 51. The Isle of Bhodes, off the coast 
of Garia in Asia Minor, was said to be especially beloved by Phoebus, who 
raised it from beneath the waves. There was a splendid temple of Apolto 
there, and the Colotmu erected these was a statuA ol that Qed. 
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<zf cold Taygetus^. In lame is ancient Athens praised, and 
for her own Massilia^ is Phocis presented with freedom 
Jtam trihyie. Then do they exioi Sadale3^ and brave 
Gotjs> and Deiotants^ £uthful in arms, and Ehasipolis^ 
the roler of a fix>zen rsgion; and, the Senate decreeing 
it» they bid Libya pay obedience to the sceptre-bearing 
Juba. Alas, sad destinies! behold! Ptol^ny, to thee*, 
most worthy ol the sway of a faithless race, the shame of 
iF^ztime and ^he disgrace of the Gods ^, it is permitted to bind 
thy pressed locks with the PellsBan diadem. A remorseless 
sword, O boy, dost thou receive over thy people ; and would 
it were over thy pec^le alone ! The palace of Lagus has 
been given; to this the life of Magnus is added; and by 

' Youth of cold faygeltu) Ter. 52. The LacedsttoaiaBS are here meuiL 
whose countiy vaji separated from Heaienia hy the mountain range of 
Taygetas. 

* I^ her own MastUia) rvt. 53. This could not in reality he the ground 
fiur the homan paid to Phocis in Qreece, inasmuch, as has been already 
remarked, Uassilia was a colony from Fhocsa in Asia Minor. See B. iiL 1. 840. 

' Xxtol Sadahi) Ter. 54. Sadales was the son of Goljs, king of Thrace, 
and was sent with his father at the head of some caTahry, to assist Pompeyv 
He was fbrgiTea by Csesar after the batde of Pharsalia, and left his kinjj^ 
4oM to the Bomaa peopk. Of his fiUher, Cotys, aetkaBg fiirther is 
known. 

- ^ And Deiotartu) ver. 55. Deiotams was Tetrarch and king <^ Galatia, 
who, though extremely adTunced in years, came to the aid <tf Pompey with 
six hundred horsemen. He was afierwarde pardoned by Caesar, but, according 
to Cicero, Caesar deprived him of his Tetrarchy and kii^jdem, though he 
6tt£hred him to retain his title. 

' ^nd Bhouvj^oHs) ver. 55. This person, whose name is also spelt 
^' Ehascuporis," was chieftain of a Thracian tribe, lyiag between Hount 
Bhodope and the sea. He joined Pompey with two hundred horse at 
Dyrrhachium. Caraar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c iv., speaks of his troops as 
coming from Macedonia, and aa being of extfaordinary valour. 

* Ptolemy, to thee) yer. 5». This was Ptolemy XII., king of Bgypt^ 
by some said to have been suinamed Dionysus. Lucan justly expresses 
bis disgust that this unprincipled youth should succeed to a throne founded 
by " bun of Pella," Alexander the Great More particulars lehitive to thia 
kmg will be found in the Ninth Book. He was accidentally drowned in the 
Alexandrian war against Caesar. 

' jyUgraee of the Gods) vcr. 80. By his fiither's will, the throne was 
given 'to Ptolemy and hie sister Cleopatra jointly ; but lie succeeded in ex- 
pelling her after she had reigned jointly with him for three years. By his 
narder of Pompey, he saved Caesar, doubtless to our Poet's sorrow, the 
criminality of having murdered his son-in-law Pompey. 
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this a realm has been snatched away from a sister, and 
crime from a father-in-law. 

Now, the assembly broken up, the multitude takes up 
arms. When the people and the chieftains were resorting 
to these with uncertain chances, and with indiscriminate 
allotment, alone did Appius ^ fear to embark upon the 
doubtful events of the waifare ; and he entreated the Gods 
of heaven to unfold the destiny of events, and opened again 
the Delphic shrine of fate-foretelling Phoebus, that had been 
closed for many a year. 

Just as far removed^ from the western as from the 
eastern clime, Parnassus with its twofold summit^ reaches 
to the skies, a moimtain sacred to Phoebus and to 
Bromius*; on which, the Deities united, the Theban 
Bacchanals celebrate the triennial Delphic festival ^. 
This peak alone, when the deluge covered the earth °, 
rose aloft, and was the mid division of the sea and the 
stars. Thou even, Parnassus, raised above the sea, didst 

> Alone did jippius) ver. 68. This was Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
noted for his avarice and rapacity. He sided with Fompey, and died in 
the isle of Euboea, before the battle of Fharsalia. He was distinguished for 
his legal and antiquarian knowledge, and was a firm believer in augury and 
divination, in which he was deeply skilled. 

^ Jttst as far removed) ver. 71. Delphi was sud to be in the very centre 
of the earth, and for that reason was called the "navel of the earth." 

' With its ttpqfold summi£) ver. 72. These two peaks or heights were 
called Hyampeum and Tithoreum. 

* And to Bromius) ver. 73. Bacchus was said to be called ''Bromiiis," 
from the Greek verb ^ifAH^y ** to make a noise," in allusion to the shouts of 
his devotees. Macrobius, in the Saturnalia, B. i. c. 18, tries to prove that 
Apollo, or the Sun, and Bacchus were the same deity. 

• Triennial Delphie fesiivaX) ver. 74. The "Trieterica" was a festival 
celebrated in honor of Bacchus every three years, probably to commemorate 
his conquest of India. Ovid, in the Metamorphoses, B. vi. 1. 587, et seq., 
thus speaks of these rites : — " It was now the time when the Sithonian 
matrons are wont to celebrate the triennial festival of Bacchus. Night is 
conscious of their rites ; by night Bhodope resounds with the tinkling of 
the shrill cymbal." See the Translation of the Metamorphoses in Bohn s 
Classical Library, pp. 116 and 216. 

' Deluge covered the earth) ver. 75. He alludes to the tradition that in 
the flood of Deucalion the peaks of Parnassus alone arose above the waters. 
See the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. i. L 315, et seq. The height called 
Tithoreum was afterwards said to be sacred to Bacchus, while Hyampeum 
was devoted to Apollo and the Muses. 
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scarcely lift the top of thy rocks, and as to one ridge 
thou didst lie concealed. There, when her offspring ex- 
tended her womb, did Psean, the avenger of his persecuted 
mother, lay Python prostrate ^, with his darts tiU then un- 
used, when Themis^ was occupying the sway and the 
tripods. When Peean beheld that the vast chasms of the 
earth breathed forth divine truths, and that the ground 
exhaled prophetic winds ^, he enshrined himself in the 
sacred caves, and there, become prophetic, did Apollo 
abide in the inmost shrines. 

Which of the Gods of heaven hes here concealed? 
"What Deity, descended from the skies, deigns, enclosed, to 
inhabit the darkened caverns ? What God of heaven puts 
up with the earth, preserving all the secrets of the eternal 
course of JaU, and conscious of the future events of the 
world, and ready, himself, to disclose them to nations, and 
enduring the contact of mortals *, both mighty and power- 
ful, whether it is that he prophesies destiny, or whether it 
is that that, becomes destiny which by prophesying he 
commands? Perhaps a large portion* of the entire Jove, 
pervading the earth hy him to be swayed, which sustains the 

^ Lay Python proHraie) ver. 79. He alludes to the ilaughter by 
Apollo with his arrows of the serpent Python, which had been sent by 
the malignant Juno to persecute Latona when pregnant with Apollo and 
Diana. 

'^ When Themis) yer. 81. Themis was said to hare preceded Apollo in 
giving oracular responses at Delphi. She was the daughter of CobIus and 
Terra, and was the first to instruct men to ask of the G-ods that which waa 
lawfid and right, whence she received the name of Themis, signifying in 
Greek " that which is just and right." 

• Prophetic winds) ver. 88. " Ventog loquaces." These were cold ex- 
halations which were said to arise firom a hollow cleft in the mountain 
rock, and, when receiyed into the body of the priestess, to inspire her with 
prophetic frenzy. 

* CoTVtact qf mortals) yer. 91. In allusion to the divine spirit animating 
a mortal, the Pythia, or priestess of the God. 

^ Perhaps a large portion) ver. 93. He suggests that possibly that 
divine spirit which pervades all things and keeps the earth poised in air, 
finds a vent in the Girrhaean caverns or shrines of Parnassus. So Virgil, in 
the jSneid, B. vi. 1. 726, speaks of a spirit ** pervading all things," " spiritus 
intus alit." See also B. i. L 89. Lemaire somewhat fiincifully suggests that 
this passage refers to a supposed axis of the earth, which the Poet imagined 
to run through it at Delphi, its so-called navel, and to be connected with the 
heavens. 
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^obe poised la Hie en^itj air, passes forth through the 
Ciirhean cares, and is attracted, in unison with the seSiereal 
Thunders ^ When this divine inspiration has been coa- 
ceiTed in the virgin's breast, coming in contact with Htxe 
hmaan spirit, it re-echoes, and opens the mouth of the 
prophetess^, just as the Sicilian peaks undulate when the 
flames pzeas upon iEltna ; or as Typbceus* buried beneath 
the. everlasting mass of Inarime ^ roaiing aloud, heats the 
Campanian rodcs. 

This Deity, however, made manifest to all and desiied 
to none, alone denies himself to the pollution of human 
criminalitjr. Not there in silent whisp«» do they conceive 
impious wishes. For, prophesying what is destined and 
to be altered for no one, he fca*bids mortals to wish, and, 
benignant to the just, full oft has he assigned an abode 
to those quitting entire cities, as to the Tynans^; he has 
granted to drive back the threats of war, as the sea of Sala- 
mis^ remembers ; he has removed the wrath of the earth^ 

* WUh 1^ astHtrttU Tkundinr) yet. 9%, The neaBing ptobably » that 
att iBBpiratkm if denved thenee, wkich, being an emanation froa Jnpitfr, ia 
atiU coDoectad with hiiB» and derives its vigour from him. 

^ The mouth of the prophetess) ver. 99. It has been suggested that in 
this passage there is a hiatus after ** solvit," and that probably some lines 
are lost, aa the fikesing of the Pythia to Mount .£Ana seems forni and 
muiatozal. 

^ (j^ Jnarinu} Ter. 101. Inarim^ now saUed Ischia, and formerly called 
JEnaria as well, was an island not fiir from the coast of Campania. The name 
ia supposed by teme to have been coiaed by Virgil frsm the ezpreBsion of 
Homer, ht *A^ifmt^ as that writer ia the first found ta use it, and is followed 
biy OWd and oar Poet in the present iaatance. Strauss tells us that 
«areBMii" waa tha Btrurian name for an ape ; if so, the name of the island 
may have been derived from, or have given name to, certain adjoining 
iahuids which wne called ** PithecaasB," or the " Ape isbmds." 

* A* to iki Tynans) ver. 108. He alludes to the Tynans, who wcia 
aud to have built Sidon and Tyre and Gadaa by the command of the 
Delphic oracle. 

^ jisAeseti^ Sakmit) ver. lOd. In the war of Zerxes against Qieece, 
the Athenians were advised by the oracle to pat their trust in weeden walls i 
tm which they fotthwiA took to their shipi^ and soon afterwards^ under the 
command el Tbeonstodes, conquered the fleet of Xerzea at Salania 

* Bimoved the viratk qf the earth) vol 110. Sgypt was said to hava 
been relieved firam fomine by following the dicectioas ol the eiacle, on 
Thmsitts bemg killed by Basins. Phrygia was, accerdiag to Diodorus 
SkalBay similarly relioTed on burying Atya So was Attica after it had, by 
direction of the oiack, givMi satiifauDtion te Uino% whose son Androgeua 
had been shun by the Athenians. 
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-when banren, ihe end of it b^ng shown ; he has cleared 
the air yrhesi generating pestilence \ Oar age is deprived 
of no greater blessing of the Deities, than tha^ the Delphic 
seat has become silent, since monarchs have dreaded' 
efvents to come, and hare forbidden the Gods of heaven 
to speak. Nor yet, a voice denied them, do the Oirrfaean 
prophetesses mourn; and they have the benefit of the 
cessation of the Templets rites. For if the God enters 
an J breast, a premature death is either the pmiishment' 
of the Deity being received, or the reward; inasmuch 
as mider the vehemence and the fitfolness of the frenzy 
the human firame sinks, and the imfwQses of the Gods 
shake the frail spirit 

Thus does Appius, an enquirer into the remotest ucrets 
of the Hesperian destiny, make application to the trq>ods 
for a length of time unmoved, and the silence of the vast 
rocks. The priest, requested to open the dreaded seats, 
and to admit to the Gods a trembling prophetess, seizes 
Fhemonoe^ roving amid her wanderings around the 
streams of Oastalia and the recesses of the groves, and 
compels her to burst open the doors of tiie Temple. The 
maid inspired by Phcebus, dreading to stand within the 
Awfiil threshold, by a vain stratagem attempts to wean the 
chieftain from his ardent longing to know the future. 

* Wk» generating petttlenee) vet, 11 1. The Thebans were delirered 
from a plague on banishing, bj advice of the oracle of Delphi, the mur- 
derer of La^us. The Lucanians experienced a simiUr relief on appeasing 
tiie shade of Pt^nnnts. Liry, B. ix., and Ovid in the Metamorphosei^ 
B. ZY. L 622, tt teq^ speak ef the ddirerf of tha Ronana £Eom pettilenea 
«n aanding to fiptdaaras for the Qod Jfiscnlapius. 

> MonaavhM ham drtadeaC) ver. 113. One of the Scholiasts suggest! 
that L'ucan -alludes to Fyrrhus, king of Bpiras ; while another sajs that the 
Emperor Nero is here alluded to, and that on his making enquiries of 
the ofacle, the anawer waa ^t a matxicida ought not ta be let into the 
knowledge of the future, on which Nero, fearing the oracle might be 
kurder still upon hb crimes, sacrificed an ass to the Qed, and forbade any 
aaerifices to be offored to him in future, on wha^ the oiaele ceased. Aa^ 
cording to another aecount, the oracle gave answer that Nero would be slain 
by the populace, which caused him to order the teaipie to be closed. 

' JSither ^ punishment) ver. 117. Deadi being deemed a panishmeiit 
or reward, according as the prieetess was attached te or weary of life. 

* Seizes Phemono^ ver. 126. This is probably intended as a general 
•ppeUation for the Pythia or priettesa of Apeilov aa it was th* name givea 
to hn fint prieiteia at Delphi before the timea ef Homer* 
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"Why, Boman," says she, "does an unbecoming hope 
of hearing the tnith attract thee? Its chasms dumb, 
Parnassus holds its peace, and has silenced the God; 
whether it is that the spirit has forsaken these yawning 
clefts, and has turned its changed coiurse towards the far 
regions of the world; or whether, when Python was con- 
sumed by the barbarian torch S the ashes entered the im- 
mense caverns, and obstructed the passage for Phoebus; 
or whether, by the will of the Gods, Cirrha is silent, and 
it is sufficient that the secrets of future fate have been 
entrusted to yourselves in the lines of the aged Sibyl ; or 
whether Psean, wont to drive the guilty from his temples, 
finds not in our age mouths by which to disclose the Fates.'' 

The deceit of the maiden is manifest, and, the Deities 
being denied, her very fear imparts confidence. Then 
does the wreathed fillet^ bind her locks in front, and, 
her hair streaming down her back a white head-dress 
encircles with Phocsean laurel. She, dreading the fate- 
foretelling recess of the deep-seated shrine, in the first part 
of the Temple comes to a stop, and, feigning tke inspiration 
of the God, utters from her breast, imdisturbed beneath, 
fictitious words, testifying a spirit moved by no divine frenzy 
with no murmurs of a hurried voice, and not so much 
about to injure the chieftain to whom she is prophesying 
falsely, as the tripods and the credit of Phcebus. 

Her words broken with no trembling sormd, her voice 
not sufficing to fill the space of the capacious cavern, 
the laurels shaken off, with no standing of her hair on end, 
and the summits of the Temple without vibration, the 
grove, too, unshaken, aU these betrayed that she dreaded to 
yield herself to Phoebus. Appius beheld the tripods un- 
occupied, and raging, exclaimed : — 
" Iinpious woman, thou shalt both pay the deserved penalty 

' By the barbarian torch) ver. 134. This has been geneTaUy laid to refer 
to the plnnder and burning of the Temple at Delphi by Brennns and hia 
Gauls, who invaded Greece from Pannonia, B.a 279; but on examination it 
would appear that Brennus was utterly thwarted in his attempts by the 
bniTery of the Delphians, 4000 in number. The passage may possibly refer 
to the attack made by Pyrrhus, king of Epims, upon the Temple. 

« The weathedJUUt) ver. 143. The "vittse," "fillets," and "infiilse," 
"bands," formed an especial part of the costume of the priestesses who were 
devoted to the worship of the Gods. The Vestal viigins at Borne wore thenu 
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to me and to the Gods of heaven, whom thou art feigning 
as inspiring thee, unless thou art hidden in the caverns, and, 
consulted upon the tumults so vast of the trembling world, 
dost cease, thyself, to speak." 

At length, tiie afi&ighted maiden flies for refuge to the 
tripods, and, led away within the vast caverns, there re- 
mains, and receives the Deity in her unaccustomed breast; 
who pours forth the spirit of the rock, now for so many 
ages unexhausted, into the prophetess; and at length 
having gained the Cirrhsean breast S never more fully did 
Paean enter into the limbs of female inspired by him; 
and he banishes her former mind, and throughout her 
whole breast bids the mortal^ give way to himself. 
Frantic, she rages throughout the cave, bearing her neck 
possessed, and, shaking from her upright hair both the 
fillets of the God and tiie garlands of Phoebus, through the 
empty space of the Temple she whirls round with her neck 
shaking to and fro, and throws prostrate the tripods that 
stand in her way as she roams along, and boils with 
mighty flames, enduring thee, Phoebus, raging with wrath. 

Nor dost thou employ the lash alone and goads ^, flames, 
too, dost thou bury in her entrails ; and the bridle she 
submits to; nor is it permitted^ the prophetess to disclose 
as much as to know. All time comes in a single mass ; and 
ages so many press upon her afflicted breast. Such a vast 
chain of events is disclosed, and all the future struggles for 
the light of day; and fates are striving that demand 
utterance: not the first day, not the last of the world; 
not the laws of ocean, not the number of the sands, is 
wanting. Such did the Cumsean prophetess*, in the Euboean 

' Gained the Cirrhcean breast) ver. 165. The God now fijlly inspiring the 
priestess. 

* Bids ike mortal) ver. 168. The mortal part, or human mind. 

^ The lash alone and goads) \er. 175. The meaning is, that in her 
frenzy the priestess seems to be driven along with whips and goads. 

* Nor is it permiUed) ver. 177. You hinder her from disclosing more 
than yon wish the enquirer to be informed of. 

* The Cvmcean prophetess) ver. 183. According to some accounts, Cumse 
in Italy, which was the abode of one of the Sibyls, was founded by a colony 
from Chalcis in the isle of Buboea. He alludes to the occasion on which 
the Sibyl offered the books which revealed the destinies of Eome for sale to 
Tarquinins Superbus, and says that she fiivoured the Roman people alone 
by putting the prophecies in writing, which bore reference to them. 
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letreat, indignwaib that her frraizy should be at the semoa 
of many natioas, cuil -with pxoad hand Ihe Boman from, 
the heap of destinies so Tast. 

Thus does Phemonoe, filled with Phoebus, straggle^ 
while thee, O Appius, consolter of the Deity hidden in 
the Oastalian land, with difficulty she discovers, Jong amid 
&te8 so mighty seeking thee concealed. Then, £Tst the 
foaming frenzy flows forth about her maddened lips, and 
groans and loud murmurs from her gasping mouth ; then 
are there mournful yeUs in the vast caverns, and at last 
voices resound, the maiden now overcome : — 

*' O Boman, thou dost escape from the vast threatening^ 
of war, free from dangers so great; and alone shalt thou 
take thy rest in the wide valley of the Euboeaa quarter."^ 
The rest Apollo suppresses, and stops her speech. 

Ye tripods, guardians of the Fates, and ye secrets of the 
world, and thou, PsBan, powerful in the truth, uninformed 
by the Gods of heaven of no day of the future, why dost 
thou hesitate to reveal the latest moments of the falling 
state, and the slaughtered chieftains, and the deaths of poten- 
tates, and nations so numerous filing amid Hespersan 
bloodshed? Is it that die Deities have not yet decreed 
mischief so ^eat, and are destinies so numerous withheld, 
while the stars yet hesitate to doom the head of Pompey ? 
Or art thou silent upon the crimes of the avenging sword \ 
and the penalties of cmc irenxy and tyrannies falling 
to the avenging Bruti^ onee again, that Fortune may fulfil 
her aim ? 

Then, smitten by Hie breast of the prophetess the door» 
open, and, hurried on, she leaps forth firom the Temple. 
Her frantic fit stiU lasts ; and the God whom as yet she has 

» Of ike Eubctan gvartei) ver. 1&6. ** Lateris;" literally, « side," in 
allnsion to the Bitoattoxi of the long narrow island of Baboea, which skirts 
the eastern side of Gf«ece. According to Lucan and some other autfaorgy 
Appius thought that this proj^ecy, which was really significant of where he 
should die, bore reference to a kingdom reserved for him by destiny.. 

^ Of the avenging sword) rex. 206. He alludes to Uie swords of Brutiia 
and his fellow coospiBators. 

' Faliing to ^ avenging Bruti) rev. 207. By alladiag to the Brati, h» 
means that Jimius Brutus is to take the same part in ridding his country of 
Caesar's tyranny that Junius Brutus, of tibe same family, did in the «xpulsisn 
of the tyrant Tarqvina. 
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not ^xpeSed stafl remains in her not luiying said Umb 
ivhole. 1^6 still rolls her fieroe eyes, and her looia 
wandering over the whole sky, now with timid, now stem 
with threatening, features ; a i^iy hlush tints her faee and 
her hvid cheeks, and a paleness exists, not diat which is 
wt>nt to be m one irAkO iears, but insfdxing fear. Nor does 
hfor wearied heart find rest; bat, as die swelling sea after 
the hoarse l^asls of £(»ea8 moans, so do sSent sij^ 
relieve the prophetess. And while from the sacred light by 
which she has beheld the Fates she is being brought bad^ 
to the sunbeams of oidmaiy day, shades, intervening, come 
on. Ptean sends Stygian Leihe into her entrails, to snatch 
from her the secrets of the Gods. Then frofm. her breast 
flies the truth, and the futmre returns to the tripods of 
Fhoebijs, and, haidly come to herself, she falls ft> t?ie ground. 
Nor yet, Appius, does the nearness of deaeth alarm Aee, 
deceived by ambiguous responses; but, the sway of the 
world being matter of unoertamtf, hurried on by vain 
hopes thou dost prepare to found the kingdom of iEkLbcean 
Ohaicis. Alas, madman 1 what one of the Gods, Death 
excepted, can possibly grant for thee to be sensible of no 
crash of warfare, to be exempt from ^e woes so numoroos 
of the world? The secret recesses of the Euboean shore thou 
shalt possess, buried in a memorable tomb, where Tocky Ga- 
Tystos ^ straitens the outlets of the sea, and where Ehamnus ^ 

' Rocky Carystos) ver. 282. Carystos wu a town on the floittli-«8Stem 
coast of Eubcea, looking towards the Cyclades ; consequently Lucan is wrong 
hi Representing it as utoate on the straits of Eubosa. It was situate at the 
foot of Mount Oche, and was said to have been founded by Dryopes ; and, 
according to tradition, it was named after Oarystos, eon of Chiron. The 
mineral called ''asbestos" was found in the neighbouriiood. The spot is 
now called Earysto or Castel Bosso. 

*^ Where Rhamnut) ver. 2Sa. S.hamn«8 was n demns or boroigh of 
Attica, situate on a Tooky pemntDU on the eastern coast^ aibeut seven 
Biles from Marathon. The Poet refers to the worship in this pkoe 
of I^emesis, the Goddew <of Betribution, the avenger of crine and the 
pnnisher of presumption. She had a &moai temple here, in which was her 
statue carved by Phidias out of a block of marble which the Persiant 
brought to Greece for ^e purpose of making a etatae of Victory, and 
"i^ch was thm vppmptmtely devoted to the Goddess of Aetribation. 
It wore a crown and had wings, and, holding a spear of ash in the right 
hand, was seated on a stag. A<coording to another aocoont the statue was 
the work of Agoracritus, Uie disciple of Phidias. 
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worships the Deity hostile to the proud; where the sea 
boils, enclosed in its rapid tide, and the Euripus^ hurries 
along, with waves that change their course, the ships of 
Chalcis to Aulis, hostile to fleets*. 

In the meantime, the Iberians subdued, Csesar returned, 
about to cany his eagles into another region ; when almost 
did the Gods turn aside the course so mighty of fate 
amid his prosperity. For, in no warfare subdued, within 
the tents of his camp did the chieftain fear to lose the 
profit^ of his excesses; when almost, the bands, faithful 
throughout so many wars, satiated with blood, at last forsook 
their leader: whether it was that the trumpet-call ceas- 
ing for a time from its melancholy sound, and the sword 
sheathed and cold, had expelled the mania for war; or 
whether, while the soldier looked for greater rewards, he 
condemned both the cause and the leader, and even then 
held on sale his sword stained with crime. Not in any 
danger* was CsBsar more tried, as now, not from a firm 
height, but from a trembling one, he looked down on 
everything, and stood propped up upon a stumbling »pot ; 
deprived of hands so many, and left almost to his own 
sword, he who dragged so many nations to war, was sensible 
that it is the sword not of the general, but of the soldier, 
that is unsheathed. 

There was now no timid murmuring, nor yet anger con- 
cealed in the secret breast ; for the cause which is wont to 
check doubting minds, while each is afraid of those to whom 

* Arid the Ewripus) ver. 235. He is allading to tliat part of the Euripug, 
or BtraitB of Euboea, which was the **C(Ble," or "Hollows of Euboea," 
between the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, which were very 
dangerous to ships; here a part of the Persian fleet was wrecked, 
B.O. 480. 

^ Aulig, hogtile to fleets) ver. 286. He alludes to the violence of the tide, 
which, flowing and ebbing seven times each day and night, was in the 
habit of carrying ships, in spite of the wind, away from Chalcis, in 
Euboea, towards Aulis, on the opposite coast of Boeotia. 

' To lose the profit) ver. 242. Through the mutinous spirit of his 
soldiers. 

* Not in any danger) ver. 249. Suetonius tells us that during his ten 
years' campaigns against the Ghinls, Gssar had not experienced any mutiny 
or sedition among his troops, but that he had several times to encounter it 
during the Civil Wars. The mutiny here described took pUice at Flacentia, 
in the north of Italy. 
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he is a cause of fear, and thinks that the injustice of tyranny 
oppresses himself alone, does not withhold them ; inasmuch 
as the daring multitude itself has laid aU its fears aside. 
Whatever offence is committed by many goes unpunished. 
Thus they pour forth their threats : — 

"Let it be permitted us, Csesar, to depart from the 
frantic career of crime. By land and by sea thou dost seek 
a sword for these throats, and oiu: Uves, held so cheap, thou 
art ready to throw away upon any foe. Gaul has snatched 
from thee a part of us ; Spain, with her severe wars, a part ; 
a part lies in Hesperia; and the whole world over, thee 
being the conqueror, does the army perish. What profits it 
to have poured forth our blood in the northern regions, the 
Bhone and the Bhine subdued? In return for so many 
woes to me thou hast given civil war. When, the Senate 
expelled, we captured ttie abodes of our coimtry, which of 
mortals or which of the Gods was it allowed us to spoil? 
Guilty with hands and weapons we incur every crime, 
pious, however, in our poverty. What limit is sought for 
our arms ? 

" What is enough, if Bome is too little ? Now look upon 
our hoary locks and our weak hands, and behold our feeble 
arms. The prime of our life is past, our years we have 
consumed in wars ; dismiss its, aged men, to die. Behold 
our unreasonable request ! to allow us not to lay our dying 
limbs upon the hard turf; not with our breath as it flies 
to beat against the clod^ and to seek in death the right 
hand that shall close our eyes®; to sink amid the tears of 
our wives, and to know that a pile is prepared for each. 
May it be allowed us by disease to end our old age Be- 
sides the swoDd let there be under Csesar's rule some other 
death. Why by hopes dost thou draw us on, as though 
ignorant for what monstrous crimes we are being trained ? 
As though, indeed, we alone are not aware, amid civil war, 
of which treason the reward is the greatest? Nothing has 
been effected by the wars, if he has not yet discovered tliat 
these hands are capable of doing everytlung. 

* To heat against the clod) ver. 279. With the yiolent pulBation or 
palpitation consequent on the struggles of death. 

^ Shail dose our eyes) rer. 280. He allades to the custom of the nearest 
idatiTe closing the eyes of the dying person. 

N 
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" Nor do ri^t or the bonds of law focbid va to attempt 
ibis. Amid the waves of the Bhine Csesar was my chieftain, 
here he is my comrade. Those whom crimiBality defiles, it 
renders equal. Add that, imder a thankless estimator of our 
deserts, our valour is lost ; whatever we do is entitled * for- 
tune.* Let him be aware that we are his destiny. Though 
thou shouldst hope fpr every favour of the Gods, the soldiers 
enraged, Gsesar, there will be peace." Thus having said, 
1h^ began to rush to and fro throughout all the eamp, and 
with hostile looks to demand the chief. 

Thus may it be, Gods of heaven! when duty and 
fidelity forssdie us, and it is left to place our hopes in evil 
ways, let discord make an end in civil war. What chieftaia 
could not that tumult alarm? But Gsesar comes, accus- 
tomed headlong to meet the Fates, and rejoicing to exercise 
his fortunes amid extreme dangers ; nor does he wait until 
their rage may abate : he hastens to tempt their fuxy in full 
career. Not to them would he have denied cities and temples 
to be spoiled, and the Tarpeian abode of Jove, and the mar 
trons of the Senate^, aad brides doomed to suffer disgraceful 
indignities. He wishes indeed for eveiything to be asked of 
him ; he wishes the rewards of warfare to be courted ; only 
the recovered senses of the disobedient soldieiy are feared. 

Alas ! Gsesar, art thou not ashamed for wars now to prove 
pleasing to thyself alone that have been condemned by thy 
own bands ? Shall these be weary first of bloodshed ? ShaUL 
the law of the sword prove burdensome to them ? Wilt thou 
thyself rush through all li^t and wrong? Be tired at last^ 
and learn to be able to endure existence without arms ; let it 
be possible for thee to put an esxidi to criminality. Barbarous 
man, why dost thou press on ? Why now dost thou urge on 
the unwilling ? Givil war is flying from thee. On a mound* 
of turf built up he stood, intrepid in countenance, and not 
alarmed, deserved to be feared ; and, anger dictating, thus 
he spoke :— 

^ And ike maJtnmt of iki iSmofe) ver. 805. For his own pnrpoMt, the 
Poet does not scruple to libel the memory of Caesar, and in no ingtanoi 
more so than in the present passage. 

^ On, a mound) yer. 316. It wat the nraal custom in the fiomaa 
camp to erect a tribunal fanned of taif, from which tho cammanilftr 
hazmngued Ms soldiers. 
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^* Him, agaii]£rt vhom» when absent, soldiers, just dow with 
countenance and right hands you were raging, you have, 
with breast bared and exposed to wounds. Fly, if^an end of 
the warfare pleases jou, your swords left here^. Sedition, 
that dares nothing bravely, jHroves faint hearts, and youths 
that meditate flight alone, and wearied with the prospering 
successes of their unconquered general. Qo« and leave me, 
with my own destinies, to the warfieure ; these weapons will 
find hands, and, yaitr»^ves rejected. Fortune will give in 
return heroes as many as the weapons that shall be im* 
employed. Do the nations of Hesperia attend the flight of 
Magnus with a fleet so great, and shall victory ^ve us no 
attending multitude, to bear off the rewards of the shortened 
warfare, only receiving the concluding stroke, and, the price 
of your labours snatched away, to attend with no wound 
tiie laurel-bearing chariot? You, aged men, a crowd neg' 
lected and destitute of blood, then the commonalty of Bome, 
shidl behold my triumf^. 

" Bo you suppose ^t the career of Geesar can possibly 
feel ill results from your flight ? Just as, though all the rivers 
should threaten to withdraw the streams which they mingle 
with the deep, the sea would never decrease the more, its 
waters diminished, than now it sweUs. Po you suppose that 
you have imparted any wei^t to me ? Never does the care 
of the Gods thus lower itself, that the Fates should have 
leisure to attend to your death and your safety. On the move^ 
meniB of the great do all these things attend. Through a 
few does the human race exist Soldiers, beneath my fame 
the terror of the Iberian and of the native of the north, 
certainly,^ Pompey your leader, you would have fled. Amid 
the arms of Gsesar Itabienus was brave ^; now^ a worthless 

* Timr tvwrdt le/^ ktre) rer. 321. " Kun away, youf swordi being left 
bin/' pointiog to bit breaat 

' JMi0n%u was hraw) Tor. 345. T. Labieniu bad been an able and active 
officer under Gsesar in his campaigns against tbe Gaols, by whom he was 
amply rewarded for hit servioes. Notwithstanding tbe favours he had re- 
ceived from Cssar, be took tbe earliest opportunity of deserting him, and 
bacame a sealous adherent of Fonpey, who appointed him one of his legates 
during the campaign in Greece. Cseaar relates that he obtained from Pom- 
pey all tbe soldiers of CSaesar who bad been taken prisoners at Dyrrbachium, 
and after parading them before tbe army of Fompey, and taunting them as 
his "fellow BoldicK%" and npbraidmg tbem with asking if it was the cus- 

K ^ 
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runaway, with the chief whom he has preferred he wanders 
over land and sea. 

" Nor more pleasing to me will be your fidelity, if, myself 
neither your foe nor your leader, you do not carry on the war. 
Whoever deserts my standards, and does not deliver up his 
arms to Pompey's party, he never wishes to he on my side, 
Undouhtedly this camp is a care to the Gods, who have 
been desirous only to intrust me to wars so mighty upon a 
change of my soldiers. Alas ! how vast a weight does For- 
tune now remove from my shoulders, wearied with the 
burden ! It is granted me to disarm right hands that hope 
for everything, for which this earth does not suffice. Now 
at least, for myself will I wage the war; depart from the 
camp, base Quirites, deliver up my standards to men. But 
the few, in whom as the prompters this madness has raged, 
not Csesar, but retribution, detains here. Fall down upon 
the earth, and extend your faithless heads and your necks 
to suffer the stroke; and you, raw recruits, by whose 
strength alone my camp shall henceforth stand, be wit- 
nesses of the punishment, and learn how to strike, learn 
how to die." 

The -motionless throng trembled beneath his stem voice 
as he threatened ; and of one person did a force so great, 
able to make him a private man, stand in awe ; as though 
he could command tiie swords themselves, able to wield 
the weapons in spite of soldiers. Csesar himself is ap- 
prehensive lest weapons and right hands may be denied 
him for this dreadful deed ; their endurance sinpasses the 
hopes of their stem leader, and affords throats^, not swords 

torn for veterans to run away, put them to death in the presence of the 
assembled troops. By his overweening confidence he contributed to the 
disastrous issue of the battle of Pharsalia. After that battle, flying from 
place to place, he at last arrived in Africa, and joined Scipio and Gato, after 
whose defeat at Thapsus he fled into Spain and joined Cneius, the son of 
Pompey. He fell at the battle of Munda, which, very probably, was lost 
through his carelessness. 

' And affords throats) ver. 370. Suetonius thus mentions this cir^ 
cumstance : — " He disbanded the entire ninth legion at Placentia, with 
ignominy ; and only with difliculty after many prayers and entreaties, and 
not without punishing the guilty, did he reinstate it." Appian, in his Second 
Book on the Civil War, says, — " A decimation being ordered of the ninth 
legion, which had been the first mover in the sedition, amid the lamentations 
of all, the Prsetora on their knees suppliantly asked pardon of him. Csesar, 
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alone. , Nothing does he fear more than to lose spirits 
inured to crime, and Hiat they should be lost; with ratifica- 
tion so dire^ of the treaty is peace obtained, and, appeased 
by punishment, the youths return to their dvity. 

This force, after ten encampments^, he orders to reach 
Brundisium, and to call in all the shipping, which the 
winding Hydras ^ and the ancient Taras^, and the secret 
shores of Leuca*, which the Salapian fens^ repeive, and 
the Sipus', situate below the mountains; where ihe fruitful 
Garganus^ from Apulia, winding through the Ausonian 

xnth. difficulty getting the better of his feelings of irritatioD, granted that 
only one hundred and seventy of the seditious should be selected from the 
principal ones, out of whom twelve were selected by the rest for punishment" 

' Rati/cation to dire) ver. 872. This is said sarcastically, and, not im« 
probably, there is a play intended upon the use of the word *' ictus/' in 
allusion to the resemblance between " ictus jugulorum," the " blows on the 
necks'* of those punished, and the "ictus foederis^" the "conclusion" or ''ra- 
tification " of the treaty. 

' After ten evtcampmentt) ver. 874. ** Decimis castris," litenlly, ** in tea 
encampments," meaning ten days' march. 

^ Winding Hydrus) ver. 375. Hydrus wag a winding river of Calabria, 
which flowed past Hydrus, or Hydruntum, an ancient town of that district, 
with a good harbour, and near a mountain called Hydrus. It was frequently 
a place of transit The town is now called Otranto. 

* The ancient Tarat) ver. 876. Taras was the Greek name of the city of 
Tarentam, situate on the western coast of the Peninsula of Cakbria, Near 
its walls flowed a river named Taras. It was«ud to have been founded by 
the lapygians and Cretans, and to have derived its name from Taras, a son 
of Neptune, or Poseidon. Its present name is Taranto. 

* Shores of Leuca) ver. 876. Leuca was a town at the extremity of the 
Zapygian Promontory, in Calabria, with a fetid spring, under the bed of 
which the Qiants who were vanquished by Hercules were said to have been 
buried. 

' The Salapian fens) ver. 877. Salapia was an ancient town of Apulia, 
In the Daunian district, situate on a lake which was named after it. Accord- 
ing to the common tradition, it was founded by Diomedes. In the second 
Punic war it revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, who is said 
here to have indulged in the debaucheries of Campania. It afterwards sur* 
rendered to the Romans, and delivered up to them its Carthaginian garrison* 
The original site was at some distance from the sea, but in consequence of its 
unhealthy situation it was removed to a new town on the sea-coast, which 
was built by M. Hostilius, about b.o. 200. 

^ And the Sipus) ver. 877. Sipus was the Ghrecian name of Sipuntum, a 
town of Apulia, between Mount Qarganue and the sea-shore. It was a 
Aoman colony, and a place of considerable commercial importance. 

* ThefrwitftU Oarganus) ver. 380. Garganus was the name of a moun« 
tain and promontory of Apulia, fiunous for its forests of oak. 
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land, enters ioito the Adriatic waives, opposed io the Dabna* 
tian Boreas and the southern hreeze of Calaforia. 

In safety, without his soldiers, he himself repairs to 
trembling Borne, now taught to obey the requijr^^n^its of 
peace ^ ; and, indulgent to the entreating people, forsooth, 
as Dictator^ he attains the highest honor, and, hioos^ 
Consul, renders joyous the annals. For all the expressBoas' 
by means ^f which now for long we have lied to om* rulers 
this age was &e first to invent. That in no way aay 
legality in wielding weapons might be wanting to him, 
CsBsar was desirous to unite the Ausonian axes with his 
swords. He added the fasces, too, to the eagles; and» 
Seizing the empty name of authority, stamped the sad 
limes with a wor&y mark. For by what Consul will the 
Pharsalian year Be better known? The Field of Mean 
feigns* the solemnity, and divides the suffrages^ of the 
commonalty not admitted, and cites the tribes, and to no- 
purpose twrm the votes into the um. 

' 0)ey ^ r«gwire»ie«te ^ pecece) T«r. 8^2. ** Serrire togae.*' Tkia is 
said ironically, meaning, '' sow ready to be enilav«d by hin while pretend- 
ing to exercise the lurts of peace." 

^ As Dictator) ver. 888. Caesar bad hinuelf appointed Dictator, and Ooih 
Bul with P. Senrilitts Yatia I«aurictt8 ; but thinking that his continuing to 
bold the Dictatorship was likely to alienate the affections of many of his own 
party, he resigned it in eleven days after. See the Civil War, B. iii. e. 2. 

• All the expressions) v«r. 886. This line must have been pained in m 
bitter spirit against Nero : bis meaning is, that ibis year was the first one of 
the despotism of the Ceesars, from which all those titles of honour which fear 
and adulation heaped upon the tymnt took their rise. Some of these titles 
were " Divus," ** the divine ;" ** Semper augnstus," " the ever venerable j** 
''Pater patriae," "the father of his country;" "Dominus," "the hoAf 
** Pundator quietis," " author «f repose." 

* The JPkdd of Mart feigns) ver. 392. By the use of the word "fingit,* 
be means to say tiiat the proceedings were spurious and illegal, and that 
Osesar and Servilius were not Consuls, but only Pse«do*Consals. The votes 
for the Consulship were given by the tribes assembled oa the Campus 
Martins. 

> Divides the svffnjvgei) ^er. 893. He means that Csesar, in which example 
he was followed by the succeeding emperors, ci«ed the tribes of the people t» 
the election of the Consuls on the Campus Martius, but that he did noi 
admit them to give their Totes, although, " dirimebat," he distribHted the 
pebbles or ballots among them as though for the purpose, although, too, the 
herald cited (decantabat) the tribes by name, and although he drew lots 
(versabat) from the urn, as to the order in wbich the tribes wen to give 
their votes. 
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'Sor is it allowed to prognosticate from the heavens ; the 
oagor remaining deaf, it thtoidars, and the birds are swom 
to be propitious, the ill-omened owl patenting Oadf, From 
.that time first lell a power once Tenented^ stripped of its 
ri^ts ; onfy, lest time shotild be wanting an appellation, the 
Consul of the month ^ distinguiBhes the ages in the ajmate. 
Besides, the Diyinity who presides at Ihan Alba^ not de- 
servedlj', Latium subdued, s(tU beholds the s<^emn lites* 
the Latin sacrifices^ performed in the fiaming night. 

Then he hurries on his course, and speeds across the 
fields whidi the inactive Apulian has deserted with his 
harrows, and has yielded up to slothfiil grass» quicker than 
both the flames of heaven and the pregnant tigress ; and, 
amving at the Minoian abodes of the winding Brundisimn^, 
he finds the waves p^it up by the winds of winter, and the 
fleets alarmed by the wintry Constellatian*. Base does it 
seem to the chieftain for the moments for hunying on ibe 
war to pass in slow d^lay, and to be kept in harbour while 
the sea is open in safety, even to those who are unsuc- 
cessful. Spirits unacquainted "with the sea thus does he 
fill with courage : — 

* Conral of ike month) ver. 399. He laments that from this time the 
office of Consul was entirely stripped of its authority, and that only for the 
pnipose of giring a name to the periods in the *' Fsati Oonsuiares/' or annal^ 
from their Consulships, were the Consuls elected ; and in many instances 
only for a month, according to the whim of the emperor. Soetonius speaks 
of Calig^Ja, Claudius, and Nero as acting thus, and Tacitos mentions the 
same practice with legard to the Bmperor Otho. 

' At llian Alba) ver. 400. Alba was said to haTS been foonded by 
Ascanius, or lulus, the sen of iBneas, the Trojan. 

' Not deservedly) Ter. 401. He means that Jupiter Latialis w«s mi 
worthy of this sacrifice being performed in his honor, in coneequence of his 
nedect in having allowed Latium to be snbjeoted to the tyranny of Cssar. 

* The Latin gacnfices) ver. 402. As to the Latinse, or rites of Jupiter 
La^lis, see the First Book, 1. 560, and the Note to the passage. 

' Winding Brundisium) ver. 406. See a description of the shores of 
Bnmdisium in the Second Book, 1. 618 : Lucaa calls them ** Minoia*' from 
the tradition which represented the Cretans, ever whom Mines veigned, as 
being the founders of the cokmy. 

* Wintry Consttffation) Ter. 408. " Hibemo sidere." It is not precisely 
known to which of the heavenly bodies he refers as the "Htbetnom Sidvs." 
The Constellations of the Dolphin and the Pleiades ha^ been suggested ; but 
it is not unKkely^hat he allndes to the wintry asjAct of the son, whkh, by 
reason of his absence during the prolonged nights of winter, causes cold. 
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"More constanilj do the wintry blasts possess the 
heavens and the main, when they have once begun, than 
those which the perfidious inconstancy of the cloudy 
spring forbids to prevail with certainty. No windings ore 
there of the sea, and no shores are there to be surveyed 
by us, but straight onward are the waves to be cleaved, 
and hy the aid of the north wind {done. that he would 
bend the head of our topmost mast, and press on in his 
fury, and waft us to the Grecian walls, lest the partisans of 
Pompey should come with impelled oars from, all the shore 
of the FhsBacians^ upon our languid^ails ; sever the cables 
which retain our conquering prows; already are we losing^ 
the clouds and the raging waves." 

The first stars of the sky^, Phoebus concealing himself 
beneath the waves, had come forth, and the moon had now 
spread her shadows, when tbey both unmoored the ships, 
and the ropes unfurled the full sails; and the sailor, the 
end of the yard being bent by the rope towards the left, 
slants the canvass to catch the wind, and expanding the 
loftiest top-sail, catches the gales that might die away. 
When first a slight breeze has begun to move the sails, 
and they swell a little, soon, returning to the mast, they 

' <y the Phceaetans) Ter. 420. The Fhaeacians were the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the island of Gorcyra, now Corfu. His fear is lest the ships of 
war of Pompey should be enabled to oyertake his heavy transports. Caesar 
says, in his Civil War, B. iii. c. 5, — " Pompey had resolved to fibs his 
winter quarters at Byrrhachium, ApoUonia, and the other seaports, to 
hinder Caesar from passuig the sea, and for this purpose had staftoned bis 
fleet along the sea^xmst" 

* Alrwdy are we loting) ver. 423. He means that they are losing the 
opportunity afforded them by the stormy weather, which will hinder the 
enemy from obstructing their passage over. 

* Firti stars of the tky) ver. 424. This important period is thus referred 
to by Csesar in his Civil War, B. iii. c. 6: — ''When Caesar came to 
Brand isium, he made a speech to the soldiers: — 'That since they were 
now almtfst arrived at the termination of their toils and dangers, they 
should patiently submit to leave their shives and baggage in Italy, and to 
embark without luggage, that a greater number of men might be put on 
board : that they might expect everything from victory and his liberality.' 
They cried out with one voice, that he might give what orders he pleased, 
that ihey would cheerfully fulfil them. He accordingly set sail the fourth 
day of January, with seven legions on board, as already remarked. Th« 
next day be reached land, between the Ceraunian rocks and other dangeronf 
spots." 
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fall into the midst of the ship ; and, the land left behind, 
the wind itself is not able to accompany the vessels which 
has brought them out The sea lies becalmed, bound by a 
heavy toipor. More sluggish do the waves stand than un- 
moved swamps. 

• So stands the motionless Bosporus^ that binds the 
Scythian waves, when, the ice preventing, the Danube does 
not impel the deep, and the boundless sea is covered with 
ice ; whatever ships they have overtaken the waves keep 
fast ; and the horseman breaks through the waters not per- 
vious to sails, and the wheel of the migratmg Bessan^ cleaves 
the Mseotis, resoimding with its waves lying concealed. 
Fearful is the cahn of the sea, and sluggish are the stagnant 
pools of becalmed water on the dismal deep; as though 
deserted by^ stiffened nature the seas are still, and the 
ocean, forgetful to observe its ancient laws, moves not with 
its tides, nor shudders with a ripple, nor dances beneath the 
reflection of the sun. 

Detained, to dangers innumerable were the barks exposed. 
On the one side toere fleets hostile and ready to move the 
sluggish waves with tA^r oars; on the other was famine 
threatening to come on them blockaded by the calm on the 
deep. Unwonted vows were found for unwonted fears, both 
to pray for the billows and the exceeding might of the winds, 

' The motionUsi Bosporut) ver. 436. TJoder this name it is probable that 
he refers to the Black Sea, or Pontus Euxinus in general. The name was 
given by the ancients to two places : — 1. The Thradan Bosporus, now the 
" Straits of Constantinople," uniting the Propontis, or sea of Mannora, with 
the Euzine or Black Sea ; which received its name, according to the tradition, 
from lo, when changed by Jupiter into an heifer. 2. The Cimmerian 
Bosporus, now the Straits of Caffii, which unites the Palus Mssotis, or 
sea of Azof, with the Black Sea. It derived its name from the Cimmerii^ « 
nation supposed to live in the neighbourhood. 

^ The migraii/ng Bettan) ver. 441. The Bessi were a fierce people of 
Thrace, who dwelt in the districts extending from Mount Hsmus to the 
Buxine. Ovid mentions them in his Tristia, or Lament, B. iii. Bl. 10, 
I. 5 : — ** The Sauromatse, a savage race, the Bessi, and the Getse surround 
me, names how unworthy of my genius to mention 1" The Poet here 
alludes to the custom of the migratory nations passing over the Pains Mseotis 
when frozen, with their waggons. 

* Ae though deserted by) ver. 443-4. " Yeluti deserta rigente sequom 
naturlL, cessant." Lemaire suggests that this is the proper translation of thic 
passage : — ** Just like placet rendered uninhabited by frosen nature the lea 
IS still." 
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SO long as the waves should release themselves from their 
torpid stagnation, and there should be a sea. Clouds and 
indications of waves are there nowhere; the sky and the 
sea languid, all hope of shipwreck departs^. But, the night 
dispersed, the day sends forth its beams obscured by clouds, 
and by degrees arouses the depths of the ocean, and for the 
mariners sets Geraunia in motion^. Then do the ships 
begin to be borne along, and the furrowed waves to follow 
the fleet, which now moving on wi& fair wind and tide^ 
pierces with its anchors the sands of Pal€este'\ 

The region was the first to see the generals pitch their 
adjoining camps, which the swift Genusus^ and which the 
more, gentle Apsus^ surround with their banks. The cause 
for the Apsus being able to carry ships is a fen, which, 
deceiving by its water slowly flowing, it empties. But the 
Genusus, snows, now dissolved by the sun, and now 
dissolved by showers, render of headlong course; neither 
wearies itself by a long course, but, the sea-shore being 
near, is acquainted with but very little land. In this spot 
did Fortune bring together two names of a fame so greats 
and the hopes of the wretched world were deceived, that 

* All hope of shipwreck departs) ver. 455. Amid the calm they despair 
of a stonn which may cause them the risk of aSiipwreck. 

' Sets CeratuUa in motion) Ter. 457. Probably this expteasion is used in 
reference to the optical illusion which appears to represent the ship as sta- 
tionary to those on board, and the shore as though in motion. 

■ Sands of PalcesU) ver. 460. Falseste was m town of Epirus, on the 
coast of Chaonia, to the south of the Acroceraunian Mountains. From a Ihne 
m the Fasti of Ovid, it would seem that the Fmries had a temple at thia 
place, B. ir. L 2S6. The town on its site at the present day is called 

* 2%« swifl 'ffenutus) ver. 462. The Oenusus is a river of lUyria, which 
•eparated DynhacMum from ApoUonia. It is norw called the Iskumi. 

. * More gentle Apsus) ver. 462. The Apens, a rirer of lUyria, now 
called the OreTasta, flows into the Ionian Sea. This period of the War^ 
when the rivals first met each other, is thus referred to in the Civil 
War, B. iii. c 15: — ** Caesar, finding the road to Dyrtfaachium already in 
the possession of Pompey, was in no great haste, but encamped by the riv^ 
Apsus, in the territory of ApoUonia, that the states which bad deserved his 
iMipport might be certain of protection from his outposts snd forts ; and there 
be resolved to await the arrival of his other kgions from Italy, and to winter 
in tents. Pompey did the same, and pitching his camp on the odier side of 
l3ie river Apsus, collected there all his troops and auzitiariee.* The trans- 
actions in Iliyria, firem the time of Cksst's landing np to this period, are 
reUted in the Civil War, B. iil c. 7-18. 
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^bb cliiefhuns might pofifiibfy, when sepamted by the trifling 
distanee of & phun, condemn the eriminality nmB brou^t 
homa Fear tbej have the opportunity to see their counr 
tia^suko^ «Dd to bear their voices; and for many a year» 
MftgnnS) not pexsonaliy did tliy &ther-in-law, b^oved by 
thee, after pledges so great ^ of Uood, the birth and the 
death of a In^ess grandson, behc^ thee, except upon the 
fittnds of the Nile. 

A part of his farces^ left behind oompeUed the mind oi 
Cesar, aroused for minting in ^^ coi^ict, to submit to 
dday in erime. Antony was the leader, daring in all 
warfare, even then, in <ivil war, tcaining for Leucas^. 
Him delaying Ml olt by threats and by entreaties^ does 
CS«Bsar summon forlii: — 

" O cause of woes so mighty to the world, why dost thou 
zetari the Gods of heaven and the Fates ? The rest has 
been effected by my speed? Fortune demands thee as 
the fbaishing hand to ^ successes of the hastened war- 
Sue. Does Liibya, sundered wkh hier (^oaly quicksands, 

* Afier pledffa to ^reat) ter. 4T^-4. •* Pignom tmta " refew to ito 
ttatriagb of Jvlm, the daughter of Caeiar, whh Pompej, Ukd in thfi word 
^•obokB" ha refen to the child of which «he was delivered, but which lived 
«nly for a very short period. 

* A part of his forces) ver. 477. He aUudes to the Bevenil legions which 
he had left behind hhn at Bnmdisium, under the command of Marc Antony. 

* Training for Leucas) rer, 479. *' Jam tunc dviii meditatus Leocada 
hello." This is laid ironically, and the Poet meana to aay that even then 
Antony was practising, by engaging in civil war&re, for the part he was to 
take at the battle of Actium, which he fought against Augostos off the Len- 
cadian Promontory. 

* By threats and hy trareaties) ver. 480. This i« thw czprstwd by Ciesar 
himself in his accoant of the CivU War, B. iiL c 2S :^" Those who 
commanded Pompe/s fleet received frequent reproofs from him by letter, 
that as they had not prefvented Cesar's arrival at the firsts they should at 
least stop the remainder of his army; and they were expecting that the 
ieason for transporting troops would every day become more unfavorable, as 
the winds grew calmer. Goesar, feeliog some tFonble on this account, wrote 
in severe terms to his officers at Brundisium, and gave them orders that as 
aoon as they found the wind to answer, they should not let the opportunity 
of setting sail pass by, if they were even to steer their course to the shore «£ 
ApoUonia, heoanae there they might run their ships aground. That these 
parts principally were kit ungoiurded by the anemy^s Aeet, hecanse they 
dared not venture toa fiff from the harbour." 
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divide us with uncertain tides? Have I in any way en- 
trusted thy arms to an untried deep, and art thou dragged 
into dangers unknown ? Sluggard, OsBsar commands thee 
to come, not to go. I myself, tiie first, amid the foe touched 
upon sands in the midst of them, and under the sway of 
others. Dost thou fear my camp ? I lament that the hours 
of fate are wasting; upon the winds and the waves do I 
expend my prayers. Keep not those back who desire to go 
on the shifting deep ; if I judge aright, the youths would 
be willing by shipwreck even to repair to the arms of Ctesar. 
Now must I employ the language of grief; not on equal 
terms have we divided the world. Csesar and the whole 
Senate occupy Epirus ; thou alone dost possess Ausonia." 

After he sees that he, summoned three or four times 
in this language, is stiU delaying, as he believes that it is 
he himself who is wanting to the Gods, and not the Deities 
to him, of his accord amid fhe unsafe shades of night he 
dares to try the sea, which they, commanded, stand in fear 
of, having experienced that venturous deeds have prospered 
imder a favoring Divinity ; and waves, worthy to be feared 
by fleets, he hopes to pass over in a little bark. 
• Night with its languor had now relaxed the wearied care 
of arms ; rest was obtained for the wretched, into whose . 
breasts by sleep a more humble Ipt inspires strength. Now 
was the camp silent; now had its third hour^ brought 
on the second watch ; Osesar with anxious step amid the 
vasty silence attempted things hardly by his servants^ to be 
dared ; and, all left behind. Fortune alone pleased him as his 
companion. After he had gone through the tents, he passed 
over the bodies of the sentinels which had yielded to sleep, 
silently complaining that he was able"* to elude them. He 

> yow had its third hour) ver. 507. This would be from 11 to 12 o'clock 
at night, bb the " vigiliae/' or watches, of the Boman armies were divided 
Into four, of three hours each, the first beginning at six o'clock in the evening. 

' Hardly hy hit tervantt) ver. 509. Plutarch says that Cesar disguised 
himself in the dress of a servant. Appian states that he sent three servants 
before to get ready the vessel, as though for the use of a messenger from 
Caesar. 

' Complaining thai hevfotable) ver. 512. That they were tasting of 
tranquil slumbers to which he himself was a stranger ; or perhaps it may 
mean that he was sorzy to find the watch so badly kept 
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passed along the windicg shore, and at the hrink of the waves 
found a hark attached hy a cahle to the rocks eaten away. 

Not far from thence a house, free from all cares, propped 
Tip with no stout timbers, but woven with barren rushes 
and the reeds of the marsh, and covered on its exposed 
side with a boat ^ turned bottom upwards, sheltered the pilot 
and the owner of the bark. Csesar twice or thrice knocked 
with his hand at this threshold, that shook the roof. 
Amyclas arose from the soft couch, which the sea-weed 
afforded. " What shipwrecked person, I wonder," said he, 
" repairs to my abode ? Or whom has Fortune compelled 
to hope for the aid of our cottage?" Thus having said, 
the tow now raised^ from the dense heap of warm ashes, 
he noiuished the small spark into kindled flames ; free 
from care of the warfare, he knew that in civil strife 
cottages are no prey. O safe the lot of a poor man's life, 
and his humble home! O gifts of the Deities not yet 
understood! What temples or what cities could this 
befall, to be alarmed with no tumult, the hand of Oeesar 
knocking ? 

Then, the door being opened, the chieftain says: — 
" Look for what is greater than thy moderate wishes, and 
give scope to thy hopes, O youth. If, obeying my com- 
mands, thou dost carry me to Hesperia, no more wUt thou 
be owing everything to thy bark, and by thy hands dragging 
on a needy old age. Hesitate not to entrust thy fate to 
the God who wishes to fill thy humble abode with sudden 
wealth." 

» Withaho(U}TeT.51S. "Phaselo." The Tessel which wai called "phase- 
las" was long and narrow, and probably received its name from its resem- 
blance to the shape of a kidney-bean, which was called " phaselas." They 
were especially used by the Egyptians, and were of various sizes, from that 
of a mere boat to a vessel suited for a long voyage. Appian mentions them 
as being a medium between ships of war and merchant vessels. Being built 
for speed, they were more noted for their swiftness than their strength. 
Juvenal, Sat. xv. 1. 127, speaks of them as being made of clay ; but of 
course that can only refer to "phaseli" of the smallest kind. The one 
here mentioned was perhaps of this description. 

• The tow now raised) ver. 524. Among the poor it was the custom to 
keep a log of wood smouldering beneath a heap of embers on the hearth 
from day to day, to be in readiness for cookmg or giving a light when 
Wanted. In the present instance we find an old rope or piece of tow used 
for a similar purpose. 
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Thus be sajs, unable to be taught to speak as a private 
man» though ckd in a plebeian g»h. Then aaya the poor 
Amjelas, '' Many things indeed forbid me to trust the deep 
to-night Foe the sun did not take doim into the seas 
ruddy clouds, and rays of one hue^; one portion of Phoebus 
invited the southern gales^ another, with divided light, the 
northern. Dimmed, too, and languid in the middle of his 
orb, he set, not daaoiing the eyes that looked on him, with 
his weakly light The moon, also, did not rise, shining 
with slender horn, or hollowed with dear cavities in her 
mid orb; nor did she describe tapering points on her 
straitened horn, and with the signs of wind she was red ; 
besides, pallid, she bears a hvid aspect, sad with her face 
about to sink beneath the clouds. 

*'£ut neither does tiie waving of tbe woods, nor the 
lashings of Ihe sea-8hore» nor the fitful dolfdiiin, that 
challenges the waves \ please me ; nor yet that the seargull 
loves the dry land ; the fJEiet, too, that the heron ventiu^s 
to fly aloft, trusting to its hovering wiug; and that, 
sprinkling its head with the waves, as though it would 
forestail the rain, the crow paces the sea-shore with ioflnn 
step. But if Ihe weight of great events demands, I would 
not hesitate to lend my aid. Either I will touch the com- 
Bianded shore, or, on the other hand, the seas and the winds 
shall deny it** 

Thus having said and unmooring his craft, he spreads 
the canvass to the winds ; at the motion of which, not only 
meteors gliding along the lofty air, as they fall, deseriho 
tracks in all quarters o/' the heavens ; but even the stars which 
are held fixed in the loftiest skies, appear to shake. A 
dusky sweU pervades the surface of the sea ; with many a 
heaving along their lengthened track the threatening waves 
boil up, uncertain as to the impending blasts ; the swelling 
seas betoken the winds conceived, d^ien says the master 
of the quivering baric : — 

'* Behold, how vast dangers the raging sea is preparing. 
Whether it presages the Zephyrs, or Aether the east 

* Hay» <!ff one At(#) ver. 542. *^ Goncordei radii "* nay mean either " rayi 
of like colour,*' or '' rays pointing in the same dirQction«" wkieh latter meaiUDg 
ie amplified ia tlie snceeeding vord& 

* CAo/^^tf A« «0a«tt) ver. 552. BonnaaikreBiBiki that the dolpIuAiMMi 
by their gamboU to challenge the ocean to rise, in wayei* 
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winds, it is uncartaiBi. On eveij side iha fitAil waves we 
beating against the bark. In the clouds and in the heayens 
are the southern blasts ; if we go by the murmurs of tha 
8ea» Coras is skimming along the deep. In a stonn thus 
mighfy neither will bark nor shipwrecked person reach the 
Hesperian shores. To despair of making our way, and to 
tom from the forbidden course, is our only safety. Let it 
be allowed me to make for shore with the tossed bark, lest 
the nearest land should be too distant" 

Csesar, confident that all dangers will gpve way for him, 
aays, '' Despise the threats of the deep, and spread sail to 
the raging winds. If, heaven prompting thee, thou dost 
decline Italy, myself ihy prompter, seek it. This alone is 
thy reasonable cause for fear, not to have known thy freight ; 
one whom the Deities never forsake; of whom Fortune 
deserves badly then, when after his wishes ea^eued she 
comes. Secure in my protection, burst through the roidst 
of the storms. This is the labour of the heavens and of 
the sea, not of our bark ; that, trod by Caesar, the freight 
will protect from the waves. Nor wOl long duration be 
granted to the raging fuzy of the winds ; this same bark will 
advantage the waves. Turn not thy hands ; avoid, with 
thy sails, the neighbouring shores ; beheve that then thou 
hs^t gained the Calabrian port, when no other land can be 
granted to the ship and to our safety. Art thou ignorant 
what, amid a tempest so great, is prepanng? Amid the 
tumult of the sea and sky, Fortune is enquiring how she 
shall fftvour me." 

No more having said, a furious whirlwind, the stem 
being struck, tears away the shrouds rent asunder, and 
brings the flapping sails upon the frail mast; the joints 
overstrained, the vessel groans. Then rush on perils 
gathered together from the whole universe. First, moving 
tiie tides, Corns, thou dost raise thy head from the Atlantic 
Ocean ; now, as thou dost lifk it, the sea rages, and uplifts 
all its billows upon the rocks. The cold Boreas meets it, 
and beats back the ocean, and doubtful stands the deep, un- 
decided which wind to obey. But the rage of the Scythian 
north wind conquers and hurls aloft the waves, and 
makes shallows of the sands entirely concealed. And 
B^eas does not carry the waves on to the rocks, and he 
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dashes his own seas against the billows of Corns ; and the 
aroused waves, even with the winds lulled, are able to meet 
in conflict 

I would sinmise that the threats of Eurus were not with- 
held, and that the winds of the South, black with showers, 
did not lie beneath Hie dungeons of the iEolian rocks ; that 
all, rushing from their wonted quarters, with violent whirl- 
winds defended their own regions, and Ihat thus the ocean 
remained in its place. No small seas do they speak of 
as having been carried along by the gales ; the Tyrrhenian 
runs into the JEgean waves ; the wandering Adriatic echoes 
in title Ionian sea. O how often did that day overwhelm 
mountains before beaten in vain by the waves ! What lofty 
summits did the subdued earth permit to be overcome! 
Not on that shore do waves so tremendous rise, and, roUing 
from another region of the earth, from the vast ocean have 
they come, and the waves that encircle the world speed on 
their monstrous billows. 

Thus did titie ruler of Olympus ^ aid his wearied light- 
nings against the world with his brother's trident, and the 
earth was added to the secondary realms of Neptune, when 
Tethys was imwiUing to submit to any shores, content to be 
bounded by the skies ahne. Now as well would the mass 
of sea so vast have increased to the stars, if the ruler of the 
Gods of heaven had not kept down the waves with clouds. 
That was not a night of the heavens^; the air lay concealed 
infected with the paleness of the infernal abodes, and, op- 
pressed with storms, was kept down, and the waves received 
the showers in the clouds. Even the light so dreadful is 
lost, and the lightnings flash not with their brilliance, but 
the cloudy atmosphere obscurely divides /or their flmhes. 

Then do the convex abodes of the Gods of heaven resound, 
and the lofty skies re-echo, and, the structure strained, the 
poles re-echo. Nature dreads Chaos, the elements seem to 
have burst from their concordant repose, and night once more* 

1 Did the ruler of Olympiu) ver. 620. The meaning is, that with storms 
like this Jupiter determined to punish the world for its wickedness, both by 
means of his own lightnings and the seas, the realms of his brother Neptune. 

^ Not a night of the heavens) ver. 627. It was not a common darkness 
aloft, overspreading the heavens, but as though brought from the shades of helL 

^ And night once more) ver. 636. " Nox." Night, in the sense of Chaos. 
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to return about to mingle the shades below with the Gods of 
heaven. The sole hope of safety w, that not as yet have they 
perished amid ruin of the universe so great. As far as from 
the Leucadian heights the calm deep is beheld below, so far 
do the trembling mariners look down upon the headlong 
sea from the summits of the waves ; and when the swelling 
billows gape open once again, hardly does the mast stand 
above the surface. The clouds are touched by the sails, and 
tlie earth by the keel. For the sea, in the part where it is 
at rest, does not conceal the sands ; it arises in mountains, 
and all the waters are in waves. Fears conquer the resources 
of art, and the pilot knows not which to break, to which 
wave to give way. 

The discord of the sea comes to their aid in their dis- 
tress, and billow is not able to tlirow over the vessel against 
billows ; the resisting wave supports the yielding side, and 
the bark rises upright amid aU the winds. They dread 
not the lowly Sason ^ with its shallows, nor yet the rocky 
shores of cui'ving Thessaly, and the dangerous harbours of 
the Ambracian coast ~ ; of the summits of rocky Ceraunia 
the sailors are in dread. Now does Csesar believe there to 
be a danger worthy of his destiny. 

" Is it a labour so great," says he, " with the Gods above 
to overwhelm me, whom, sitting in a little bark, they have 
assaulted with seas so vast ? If the glory of my end has 
been granted to the deep, and I am denied to the warfare, 
fearlessly will I receive whatever death, ye Deities, you send 
me. Although the day hurried on by the Fates should cut 
short m\j mighty exploits, things great enough have I done. 
The nations of the north have I conquered ; hostile arms 
have I subdued wi til fear; Kome has beheld Magnus second 
to me. The commonalty ordered h\j me, I have obtained by 
wai'fare the fasces which were denied imto me. No Roman 
dignity will be wanting to my titles. 

** No one will know this, except thee. Fortune, who alone 

» The, lowly Sason) ver. 650. See the Note to B. ii. 1. 627. 

* The Ambracian coast) ver. 652. Ambracia was a town of Epirus, 
situate on the left bank of the river Aracthus, to the north of the Ambracian 
Gulf. It was originally colonized by the Corinthians about b.o. 660. 
Pyrrbns, king of Epirus, made it the capital of his dominions/ The Cerau- 
nia, or Acroceraunia, *' the heights of thunder," were precipitous rocks of 
the coast of Epirus. 
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art conscious of my wishes, that I, although I go loaded with 
honors and Dictator and Consul, to the Stygian shades, die 
as a private person. There is need, O Gods of heaven, or 
no funereal rites for me ; retain my mangled carcase in the 
midst of the waves ; let tomb and funeral pile be wanting^ 
to me, so long as I shall be always dreaded and looked for 
by every land." 

Him, having thus said, a tenth wave ^, wondrous to be said, 
lifts with the frail bark on high ; nor again does it hurl it 
down from the lofty heights of the sea, but the wave beara 
it along, and casts it on dry land, where the narrow shore 
is free from rugged cliffs. At the same moment, the land 
being touched, realms so many, cities so many, and his own 
fortune does he regain. 

But not so easily did Caesar, now returning -, on the fol- 
lowing day deceive his camp and his adherents, as on the 
occasion of his silent flight. Thronging around their general 
the multitude wept, and accosted him with their lamenta- 
tions and not displeasing complaints'*. "Whither, cruel 
Caesar, has thy rash valour carried thee, or to what fate 
abandoning us, valueless Uves, didst thou give thy limbs to 
be scattered by the reluctant storm? Since the existence and 
the safety of so many nations depend upon this life of thine y 
and the world so great has made thee its head, it is cruelty 
to wish to die. Did no one of thy followers deserve, not to 
be able to be a survivor of thy fate? When the sea was 
hurrying thee along, slothful slumber was in possession of 
our bodies. Alas ! we are ashamed ! This was the cause 
of thy seeking Hesperia ; it seemed cruel to commit any 

' A tenth wave) ver. 672. It was a notion among tbe ancients that every 
tenth wave (probably reckoning from the beginning of the storm) was more 
violent than the others. Thus Ovid says, in his Tristia, or Lament, B. i. 
El. 2, 11. 49, 60 : — " The wave that is now coming on o'ertops all the others; 
'tis the one that comes after the ninth and before the eleventK" He also 
refers to the same belief in the Metamorphoses, B. xi. 1. 530. 

' Did Casar, now returning) ver. 678. The meaning is, that having 
landed at Brundisium he returned forthwith to his army in Epirus, but that, 
coming ashore in the broad light of day, his return could not be so easily 
concealed from his army as his departure had been. 

® Not displeasing complaints) ver. 681. Inasmuch as they attested their 
affection for him. Appian says that on this occasion some expressed their 
admiration of Caesar's boldness, while others complained to him aloud that ha 
had done what rather befitted a brave soldier than a considerate general. 
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one to a sea so boisterous. The last lot of events is wont 
to precipitate men into doubtful dangers and the headlong 
perils of death. 

*' For one now holding the rule of the world to have 
entrusted himself to the sea ! Why thus greatly dost thou 
tempt the Deities ? * Is this favour and effort of Fortune 
sufficient for the crisis of the war, which has impelled thee 
to our sands ? Has this service of the Deities pleased thee, 
not that thou shouldst be ruler of the world, not chief of 
the state, but fortunate in shipwreck?" Uttering such 
things, the night dispersed, the day with its sunshine came 
upon them, and the wearied deep lulled the swelling waves, 
the winds permitting. 

The captains also ^ in Hesperia, when they beheld the 
sea weary of waves, and the clearing Boreas ^ rising in the ■ 
heavens to subdue the deep, unmoored the barks, which 
the wind and the right hands, plied with equal time, long 
kept mingled; and over thfe wide sea, the ships keeping 
close together, the fleet united, just as a troop on land. But 
relentless night took away from the sailors the steadiness of 
the breeze, and the even course of the sails, and threw the 
barks out of their line. 

Thus, Nile, do the cranes, about to drink of thee, the^ 
winter driving them away, leave the frozen Strymon, and at 
their first flight describe various figures ^ as chance directs 

* The captains also) -ver. 703. Those chiefs of the OaBsarian party wha - 
were at Bmndishim, namely, Antony, Gabinius, Posthumias, and Calenus. 

^ T/ie clearing Boreas) ver. 705. This is contrary to Osesar's account, . 
who says that they passed oyer with a southerly wind. He thns relates the • 
circumstance of their setting sail, in the Civil War, B. iiL e. 26 : — '' Caesar's . 
officers exerting boldness and courage, aided by the instructions of Antony and 
of Fnfius Calenus, and animated by the soldiers strongly encouraging them, . 
and declining no danger for Csesar's safety, having got a southerly wind, 
weighed anchor, and the next day were carried past Apollonia and Dj'^rrhar 
chiura, and being seen from the main land, Quintus Coponius, who commanded' 
the Rhodian fleet at D3rrrhachium, put out of port with his ships ; {>nd wheni 
they had almost come up with us, in consequence of the breeze dying away,. 
the south wind sprang up afresh and rescued us. However, he did not desist 
from his attempt, but hoped by the labour and perseverance of his seamen 
to be able to bear up against the violence of the storm ; and although w© 
were carried beyond Byrrhachium by the violence of the wind, he neverthe- 
less continued to chase us." 

^ Describe varioits figures) ver. 713. He alludes to the straggling flight of 
cranes in winter from the banks of the Strymon, in Thrace, towards the 

o 2 
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them. Afterwards, when the south wmd prevailing more on 
high has impelled their spread wings, mixed indiscriminately 
they are crowded into confused masses, and the letter, dis- 
aiTanged^ is destroyed by their wings scattered in all di- 
rections. WTien first, tlie day returning, a stronger breeze 
blew upon the ships, aroused at the rising of Phoebus, tliey 
passed by the shores of Lissus^ attempted in vain, and 
made for Nymphseum ^, Already had the south wind, suc- 
ceeding Boreas, made into a harbour the waves exposed * to 
the north. 

The anns of Ceesar being collected in strength from every 
side, Magnus, beholding the extreme dangers of the dreadful 
warfare now drawing near his own camp, determined to 

warmer regions of the Nile. The figures described by them in their flight 
Are said to have been of the shape of V, A, or L. 

* And the letter, disatranged) ver. 716. The figures alluded to in the 
iast Note. 

^ Tlie shores of Lissus) ver. 719. Lissus, now called Elisso, was a town 
on the coast of Epirus, at the mouth of the river Drilon. It was situate on 
a hill, and had a strongly-fortified citadel, which was considered impregnable. 
Caesar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 26, thus relates the circumstances here 
referred to : — *' Our men, taking advantage of the favour of fortune, for they 
were still afraid of being attacked by the enemy's fleet, if the wind abated, 
having come near a port called Nymphaeura, about three miles beyond Lissus, 
.put into it (this port is protected from a south-west wind, but is not secure 
;against a south wind) ; and they thought less danger was to be apprehended 
from the storm than from the enemy. But as soon as they were in harbour, 
the south wind, which had blown for two days, by extraordinary good luck 
Teered round to the south-west. Here one might observe the sudden turn of 
Portune. We who, a moment before, were alarmed for ourselves, were 
safely lodged in a very secure harbour ; and they who had threatened ruin to 
•our fleet were forced to be uneasy on their own account; and thus, by a 
change of circumstances, the stonn protected our ships, and damaged the 
Rhodian fleet to such a degree that all their decked ships, sixteen in number, 
foundered without exception, and were wrecked; and of the prodigious num- 
ber of seamen and soldiers, some lost their lives by being dashed against the 
rocks, others were taken by our men ; bnt Caesar sent them all. safe home." 

^ Made for Nynq^hceum) ver. 720. Nymphaeum was the name of several 
places. ' The one here mentioned was a port and Promontory on the coast of 
Illyricum, three Koman miles from Lissus. 

* The waves exposed) ver. 720. By " undas," literally " waves," the Poet 
means the harbour of Nymphaeum. His meaning is that the harbour was 
exposed to the north wind, by means of which Caesar's ships had entered it; 
immediately after which the wind veered to the south, by reason of which 
the ships were secure. Caesar makes the wind to veer from south to south- 
west, Lucan from north to south. 
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deposit in safety the charge of wedlock, and to conceal thee, 
Cornelia, removed to Lesbos ^ afar from the din of cruel 
warfare. Alas ! how greatly does virtuous passion prevail in 
well-regulated minds ! Even thee, Magnus, did love render 
doubtful and anxious as to the result of battles ; thy wife 
alone thou wast unwilling to be subject to the stroke of For- 
tune, beneath which was the world and the destiny of Kome. 

Now do words forsake his mind, made up, and it pleases 
him, putting off what is about to come, to indulge a pleasing 
delay, and to snatch the moment from the Fates. Towards 
the close of the night, the repose of slumber banished, while 
Cornelia cherishes in her embrace his breast weighed down 
with cares, and seeks the delightful kisses of her husband 
who turns away ; wondering at his moistened cheeks, and 
smitten with a secret wound, she dares not to arraign Mag- 
nus with weeping. He, sighing, says : — 

" Wife, dearer to me tlian life, not now when tired of 
life, but in joyous times ; the sad day is come, and one 
which both too much and too little we have deferred : now 
is Caesar at hand for battle with all his might. To war 
must we give way ; during which for tliee Lesbos will be a 
safe retreat. Forbear making trial of entreaty; already 
have I denied myself-. Thou wilt not have to endure a 
prolonged absence^ from me. Events will succeed with 
headlong speed; ruin hastening on, the highest interests 
are downward speeding. 'Tis enough to have heard of 
the dangers of Magnus ; and thy love has deceived me, if 
thou canst be witness of the civil war. For I am ashamed 
now, the line of battle drawn up, to have been enjoying 
tranquil slumbers ' together with my wife, and to arise from 
thy bosom, when the trumpet-call is shaking the distracted 
world. 

^ Removed to Lesbos) ver. 725. Lesbos, now called Metelin, was the 
largest of the islands of the Mgcan along the coast of Asia Minor. The 
inhabitants were greatly favoured by Pompey, and were restored by him to 
the enjoyment of freedom after the Mithridatic war, in consideration of the 
sufferings they had undergone. 

' Have I denied myself) ver. 744. He exercises self-denial, as he feels 
anxious to retain her with him in Epims. 

' A prolonged absence) ver. 745. " Longas" is supposed by some to 
apply to the distance between Lesbos and Tbessaly. It is more probable 
however, that it rektes to the duration of their leparatioii. 
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** I dread to engage Pompey in civil warfare sorrowing 
with no loss. More safe meantime than naticms, and more 
safe than every king, far and wide, and removed afar, the 
fortune of thy husband may not overwhelm thee with all its 
weight. If the Deities shall overthrow my ranks, let the 
better part of me survive ; and let there be for me, if the 
.Fates and the blood-stained victor shall overwhelm me, 
whither I may desire t6 fly." 

In her weakness hardly did she sustain grief so great, 
and her senses fled from her astounded breast. At length, 
with difficulty was she able to utter her sorrowing com- 
plaints : — 

" Nothing, Magnus, is left me to say in complaint of the 
destiny of oiu: union and of the Grods of heaven; death does 
not divide our love, nor the closing torch of the sad funereal 
pile ; but, sent away, by a common and too vulgar lot ^ am 
I separated from my husband. At the approach of the foe 
let us sever the union of our marriage torch ; let us appease 
thy father-in-law. Has, Magnus, my fidelity been thus ex- 
perienced by thee ? And dost thou believe that anything 
can be more safe to me than to thee? Have we not far 
long depended on one lot ? Dost thou, relentless one, com- 
mand me, absent, to expose my Ufe to lightnings and to 
ruin so mighty? Does my lot seem a tranquil one to thee, 
to be perishing with apprehension, when even now thou art 
entertaining hopes ? As I shall be reluctant to be the slave 
of the wicked, still, by a ready death, I shall foUow thee to 
the shades ; until the sad report reaches the regions removed 
iifar, I, forsooth, shall be living, the survivor of tliee. 

" Add thisy that thou dost accustom me to my fate, and, 
in thy cruelty, to endiu-e grief so great. Pardon me con- 
fessing it ; I fear to be able to endure it. But if my prayers 
are realized, and I am heard by the Gods, last of all will thy 
wife know the result of affairs. The rocks will be detaining 
me, fall of anxiety, thou being already the conqueror ; and 
I shall be dreading the ship which may be bringing destinies 

* Too vuJffar lot) ver. 765. By the use of the word "plebeia" she pro- 
bably refers to the divorces or separations which were of every-day occnr- 
rence among the Roman people. One of the Scholiasts thinks that Cornelia 
alludes to the life of rustics who separate themselves from their wives for 
the purpose of sexkding them to market or to work in the fielda. 
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80 joyous. Nor will the successes of the war, heard of by 
me, end my fears, when, exposed m an undefended place, I 
may be taken by Csesar even in his flight. The shores will 
grow famous through the exile of a famous name, and, the 
wife of Magnus abiding there, who will possibly be ignorant 
of the retreat of Mitylene * ? This, the last thing do I 
entreat, if thy conquered arms shall leave thee nothing 
more safe than flight, when thou hast entrusted thyself to 
the waves, to any quarter in preference turn thy imlucky 
bark ; on my shores thou wilt be sought for." 

Thus saying, distractedly she leaps forth, the couch* 
abandoned, and wishes to defer her woes by no delay. In 
her sweet embrace she does not endure to clasp the breast of 
the sorrowing Magnus, nor yet his neck; and the last enjoy- 
ment of love so prolonged passes away; and tlieir own sor- 
rows they hasten on, and neither on withdrawing can endure 
to say, "farewell;" and throughout all their lives no day 
has there been so sad. For other griefs with a mind now 
etrengthened by woes, and resolute, did they submit to. 
She falls fainting in her wretchedness, and, received in the 
hands of her attendants, is carried down to the sands of 
the sea, and there prostrates herself, and clings to the veiy 
shore, and at lengfli is borne to the ship. 
- Not tlius unhappy^ did she leave her country and the 
Hesperian harbours, when the arms of ruthless Coesar were 
pressing. The faithful companion of Magnus now goes alone, 
the chieftain left behind, and from Pompey does she fly. 

The next night that came to her i^jos without sleep. Then 
for the first time was her rest chiUed and not as usual, alone 

* Retreat of Mitylene) ver. 786. Mitylene was the chief city of the isle 
of Lesbos, situate on a Promontory, and having two excellent harbours. Itt 
foundation was ascribed to the Carians and Pelasgians. 

2 The couch) ver. 791. "Stratis:" literally " bed-clothes," which consisted 
of blankets or counterpanes called " peristromata," or " peripetasmata." In 
the houses of the wealthy Romans these were of a costly description, and 
generally of a purple colour, and embroiqered with beautiful figures in gold. 
They were called " peripetasmata Attalica," from having been first used at 
the court of King Attalus. 

^ Not ihiis unAappy) ver. 802. From the beginning of this line to the 
end of the Fifth Book is considered by Weise not to have been the compo- 
eition of Lucan, but an addition by some later band. The use of the word 
" vadit" in 1. 804, of "sibi" in 1. 805, "frigida quies" in 1. 807, and the 
silly remarks in 11. 811, 12, seem to him to justify such a conclusion. 
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in her widowed bed, and with no husband pressing her 
unprotected side. How often, overpowered witii sleep, with. 
deceived hands ^ did she embrace tlie empty couch, and, 
forgetful of her flight, seek her husband in the night! 
For, although the flame ^ in silence pervaded her marrow, 
it pleased her not to extend her body over all the bed; the 
one part of the couch '* was kept. 

She was afraid of losing Pompey ; but the Gods above 
did not ordain things so joyous. The hour was pressing 
on which was to restore Magnus to her in her wretched- 
ness. 

* WiilL deceived hands) ver. 809. There is a similar passaije in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. xi. 1. 674, where Alcyone, on being sepa- 
rated from Ceyx, her husband, ** groans aloud and moves her arms in her 
sleep, and, catching at his body, grasps the air." 

^ Although thejlame) ver. 811. The meaning of this passage, which has 
been censured by Weise as either spurious or corrupt, seems to be, that in 
her sleep she deceived herself by stretching out her arms to touch her hus- 
band, for, although penetrated by grief, from habit and from a sort of impres- 
sion that her husband was still with her, she kept. to her own side of the 
couch when surrendering herself to sleep. 

^ T/ie one part of the coitch) ver. 813. She was afraid, when laying her- 
self on her couch, to act as though she were fully certain of the loss of Pom- 
pey ; and was, unconsciously, reluctant to acknowledge to herself the full ex- 
tent of her bereavement. 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

CONTENTS. 

Caesar, being unable to bring Fompey to a battle, marches to seize Djrr- 
hachium, 1-14. Pompey intercepts him on his march, 16-18. The 
situation of the city is described, 19-28. Caesar surrounds the city 
and the forces of Pompey with vast outworks, 29-63. Pompey sal- 
lies forth to interrupt the works, 64-79. A famine and pestilence arise 
in his army, 80-105. The army of Caesar also suffers from famine, 106- 
117. Pompey attempts to break through the outworks, 118-124. He is 
at first successful in his attempts, 125-139. But is driven back by Scseva, 
140-144. Whose praises are sung by the Poet, 145-148. Scaeva exhorts 
his comrades, 149-165. While bravely fighting, he is pierced by an 
arrow, 16G-227. He requests to be carried to the camp of Pompey, 228- 
235. Deceived by his sti-atagera, Aulus is slain by him, 235-239. The 
■words of Scseva, 240-246. His wounds are described, and his praises de- 
scanted upon, 247-262. Pompey attacks the outworks nearer to the sea, 
263-278. Cfesar prepares to renew the engagement, 278-289. At the 
approach of Pompey, the troops of Caesar are in alarm, 290-299. Pompey 
neglects to follow up his successes, 299-313. Caesar repairs to Thessaly, 
and is followed by Pompey, 314-332. The situation of Thessaly is 
described, 333-412. Both sides pitch their camps, the troops anxiously 
awaiting the event, 413-419. Sextus, the son of Pompey, is urged by 
fear to enquire into the destinies of futurity by means of magic arts, 420- 
434. The Thessalian incantations are described, 434-506. Erictho, a 
Thessalian enchantress, and her rites, are described, 607-569. Sextus 
repairs to her at night, 570-588. He addresses her, and requests her to 
disclose to him the future, 589-603. She promises him that she will do 
so, 604-623. A dead body is chosen for her to restore to life, and is 
dragged to her cave, 624-641. The cave of Erictho is described, 642-653. 
Commencing her incantations, she reproaches the attendants of Sextus, 
654 666. By her incantations and magic skill she raises the dead body 
to life, 667-761. She requests it to disclose the future, 762-774. It 
discloses the woes of Rome, and of the adherents of Pompey in particular, 
775-820. The body is then burned, and Sextus returns to the camp, 
820-830. 

After tlie chieftains S now nearing each o^/ier with an in- 
tention of fighting, had pitched their camps on the hills, 
and aims were brought hand to hand, and the Gods be- 

* After the chieftains) ver. 1. The events which happened after they left 
the camps at the river Apsus (B. v. 1. 461), and which are here omitted, are 
thus related by Caesar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 30 : — " Caesar and Pom- 
pey received intelligence [of the arrival of Antony] almost at the same time; 
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held their equals, Csesar scorned to take all the towns of 
the Greeks, and now refused to be indebted to tlie Fates for 
any prosperous warfare except against his son-in-law. In 
all his prayers he asks for.Qie hoiu: so fatal to the world, 
that is to bring everything to a crisis. The die of destiny 
that is to sink the head of the one or the other alone pleases 
him. Three times on the hills he draws out all his troops^ 
and his standards that threaten battle, testifying that he is 
never wanting to the downfall of Latiura. 

When he beholds that his son-in-law can be aroused by 
no alarms to battle, but confides in his dose entrench- 
ments, he moves his standards, and, sheltered by a path 
through fields o'erspread with woods, with headlong haste 
he marches to seize the towers of Dyrrhachium ^. This 
march Magnus forestalls by following the sea-line, and 

for they had seen the ships sail past Apollonia and Dyrrhachium. They 
directed their march after them by land ; but at first they were ignorant to 
what part they had been carried ; but when they were informed of it, they 
each adopted a different plan : Caesar, to form a junction with Antony as 
soon as possible ; Fompey, to oppose Antony's forces on their march to 
Caesar, and, if possible, to &M upon them unexpectedly from ambush ; and 
the same day they both led out their armies from their winter encampment 
along the river Apsus, Pompey secretly by night, Caesar openly by day. 
But Caesar had to march a longer distance round, along the river, to find a 
ford. Fompey's route being clear, because he was not obliged to cross 
the river, he advanced rapidly and by forced marches, against Antony, and 
being informed of his approach, chose a convenient situation, where he posted 
his forces ; and kept his men dose within camp and forbade £res to be 
kindled, that his arrival might be the more secret. An account of this was 
immediately carried to Antony by the Greeks. He dispatched messengers 
to Caesar and confined himself in his camp, for one day. The next day 
Caesar came up with him. On learning his arrival, Pompey, to prevent his 
being hemmed in between two armies, quitted his position, and moved with 
all his forces to Asparagium, in the territory of Dyrrhachium^and there en- 
camped in a convenient situation." 

* Draics out all his troops) ver. 8. These circumstances are thus related 
by Caesar in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 41 : — " As soon as Csesar heard that 
Pompey was at Asparagium, he set out for that place with his army, and 
having taken the capital of the Parthenians on his march, where there was 
a garrison of Pompey's, he reached Pompey in Macedonia on the third day, 
and encamped beside him.; and on the day following, having drawn out all 
his forces before his camp, he offered Pon^pey battle. But perceiving that 
he kept within his trenches he led his army back to the camp, and thought 
about pursuing some other plan." 

' Dyrrhachium) ver. 14. This is the same city which is called Epidamnvi 
in the Second Book, 1. 264. See the Note to that passage. 
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the hill -which the native Taulantian^ calls Petra he pitches 
upon with his camp^, and guards the walls'* of Ephyre^ 
defending a city safe even in its towers alone ^. No work 
of the ancients or bulwark erected defends this city, or 
liuman labour, liable, though it should elevate on high, to 
yield either to wars or to years that move everything ; but 
it has fortifications able to be shaken by no iron, the nature 
and the locality of the spot. For, enclosed on every side 
by the deep sea and by rocks that discharge the waves, 
it owes to a small hill that it is not an island. Eocks 
tenible to ships support the walls; and when the raging 
Ionian sea is raised by the boisterous south wind, the 
ocean shakes temples and houses, and sends its foam to 
their summits. 

Hither did lawless hopes attract the mind of Csesar, 
greedy of the warfare, that he might surround the 

* The native TatUantian) ver. 16. The Taulantii were a people of 
Illyria in the vicinity of Epidamnus or Dyrrhachium. Glaucias, one of their 

•most powerful kings, waged war against Alexander the Great 

* He pitches upon with his camp) ver. 15. From the |wesent passage it 
would appear that Fompey was the first to arrive at Dyrrhachium. Caesar^ 
however, says that he himself was the first to arrive, and that Pompey was 
cut off from the city. " Pompey at first, not knowing Caesar's design, be- 
cause he imagined lie had taken a route in a different direction from 
that country, thought that the scarcity of provisions had obliged him to 
shift his quarters; but having afterwards got true intelligence from his 
scouts, he decamped the day following, hoping to prevent him by taking a 
shorter road by the sea shore ; which Caesar suspecting might happen, en- 
cours^ed his troops to submit cheerfully to the fatigue, and having halted a 
very small part of the night, he arrived early in the moniing at Dyrrhachium, 
when the van of Pompey's army was visible at a distance^ and there he en^ 
-camped." — ^Civil War, B. iii. c. 41. 

^ AtmL guards the walls) ver. 16. Caesar says, in the Civil War, B. iii. 
«. 42 : — " Pompey, being cut off from Dyrrhachium, as he was unable to effect 
his purpose, took a new resolution, and entrenched himself strongly on a 
rising ground which is called Petra, where ships of a small size can come in, 
And be sheltered from some winds. Here he ordered a part of his gallies to 
attend him, and com and provisions to be brought from Asia, and from all 
the countries of which he kept possession." 

* Of Ephyre) ver. 17. The walls of Dyrrhachium are called " Ephyrean" 
because it was supposed to have been colonized from Corcyia, which was 
originally a Corinthian colony ; and the city of Corinth was called Ephyre, 
from the nymph Ephyra, the daughter of Ooeanus and Tethys. 

* Safe even in its towers alone) ver. 18. He means to say that it was 
sufficiently strong in its natural position and fortifications to resist an enemy 
without the aid of troops. 
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enemy ^ unawares dispersed on the vast hills, with bul- 
warks of intrenchments described afar. The ground he 
surveys with his eyes; and not content with frail turf alone 
to construct the walls so suddenly raised, he carries across 
vast rocks, and stones dug up from quarries, and the houses 
of the Greeks, and the walls torn asunder. A wall is built 
up, which not the ruthless battering-ram, nor any engine 
of destructive warfare, is able to throw down. Mountains 
are broken down, and Csesar draws the work on a level 
right through lofty hills, and he opens fosses, and disposes 
towered castles on the highest ridges, and with a great 
circuit enclosing boundaries, thickets, and woody lonesome 
spots, and forests and wild beasts, with a vast net he shuts 
them in. / 

Fields are not wanting, pastures are not wanting to Mag- 
nus, and, surrounded by the bulwarks of Csesar, he shifts 
his camp at pleasure'^. Rivers so many rising there, and 
ceasing there, exhaust theh' course ; and that he may revisit 
tlie most distant of the works, Csesai', wearied, abides in 
the midst of the fields. Now let ancient story raise the 
Ilian walls ^ and ascribe them to the Gods; let the flying 

* That he might f unbound (he enemy) ver. 30. Caesar thus relates these 
operations iii the Civil War, B. iii. c. 43 : — " Caesar, on being informed of 
these matters, pursued measures suggested by the nature of the country. 
For around Porapey's camp there were several high and rugged hills. 
These he first of all occupied with guards, and raised strong forts on them. 
Then drawing a fortification from one fort to the other, as the nature of 
each position allowed, he began to draw a line of circumvallation around 
Pompey ; and with these views, as he had but a small quantity of corn, 
and Pompey was strong in cavalry, that he might furnish his army with 
corn and other necessaries from all sides with less danger; secondly, to 
prevent Pompey from foraging, and thereby render his horse ineflfectual in 
the operations of the war ; and thirdly, to lessen his reputation, on which 
he saw he depended greatly among foreign nations, when the report should 
have spread throughout the world, that he was blockaded by Csesar and 
dared not hazai-d a battle." 

* He ihiju his camp at pleasure) ver. 44. " Mutat ;" literally " changes ;" 
meaning that he has the power or opportunity to change his camp, although 
surrounded by Cesar's lines ; in allusion to the vast extent of space enclosed 
thereby. 

' AiicieiiU story raise the Ilian tcalls) ver. 48. He alludes to the alleged 
extent of the walls of Ilium or Troy, which were said to be forty miles in 
circumference, and to have been built by the hands of ApoUo and Neptune 
for King Laomedon. 
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Parthians admire the walls of Babylon, surrounded with 
frail pottery^. Lo, as much as Tigris, as much as swift 
Orontes surrounds^, as much as suffices for their realms 
to tlie Assyrian nations in the eastern world, does a work, 
suddenly formed and hurried on amid the tumult of warfare, 
enclose. There perish labours as mighty^. 

Hands thus many had been able to unite Sestos to 
Abydos "*, and, by heaping earth into it to exclude the sea 
of Phryxus ^, or to sever Ephyre from the wide realms of 
Pelops, and to cut short for shipping*^ the circumnavigation 
of tlie lengthy Malea', or to change any spot of the world, 

* Walls of Babylon f surrounded with frail pottery) ver. 60. He alludes 
to the brick-built walls of Babylon ;. which city, though in a ruinous state, 
was, in the Poet's day, in the hands of the Parthian?. In the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar these Wcalls surrounding the city, which was in form of a square, 
were fortj'-eight miles in extent, .nnd two hundred cubits high, and fifty thick. 
They were built of burnt brick, while some of the buildings in the city 
were only constructed with bricks sun-dried and cemented with bitumen or 
mortar. Ovid, in the Metamorphoses, B. iv. 1. 68, speaks of the "coctiles 
mnri," or " brick -built walls," of Babylon. 

* As much as stnft Orontes surrounds) ver. 61. The meaning is, "as 
much ground as the Tigris (into which the Euphrates dischai-ges itself) sur- 
TMinds at Babylon, as much as the Orontes surrounds at Antioch, and as 
niuch as is required for the royal city of Nineveh, so much does Caesar on a 
sudden emergency surround with lines of circumvallation." These lines were 
fifteen miles in circumference. 

^ There perish labours as mighty) ver. 64. "Periere" may either mean 
that these lines were thrown away as failing in their object of hemming in 
Pompey, or that they were soon destroyed in the sallies of Pompey's 
troops. 

* ifnite Sestos to Abydos) ver. 65. He alludes to the bridges which 
Xerxes constructed across the Hellespont from Sestos to Abydos. See the 
Second Book, 1. 674, and the Note to the passage. 

* To exclude Hie sea of Phryxus) ver. 66. In allusion to Xerxes building 
np large mounds of earth in the Hellespont. Phryxus was the brother of 
Helle, who gave her name to the Hellespont See the Fourth Book, J. 57, 
and the Note to the passage. 

■ To cut short for shipping) ver. 57. He says that it would have been 
about an equal labour to cut off Corinth, or Ephyre, from the Peloponnesus, 
hy cutting through the Isthmus. 

' Circumnavigation of ike lengtlty Malea) -Ter. 68. Malea was a Promontory 
on the south of Laconia, extending many miles into the sea, the passage round 
^vhich was much dreaded by sailors. By the use of the word " donare," 
meaning ** to save the passage of," he probably means by cutting through the 
promontory where it commences to project, and thus save the necessity of 
going round it. Farnaby, however, takes the passage to be only an ampli- 
fication of the last line, and to mean that the result of cutting through the 
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although Nature should forbid it, for the better. The quar- 
ters of the warfare are contracted ; here is nourished blood 
destined to flow in aU lands ; here both the Thessalian and 
the Libyan slaughters^ are kept in store. The civil fury- 
rages on a narrow slip of sand. 

First indeed, on rising, the structure of the works escapes 
Pompey ; just as he who, safe in the fields of mid Sicily, 
knows not that ravening Pelorus is barking * ; or as, when 
roaming Tethys and the Eutupian shores'* are raging, tlie 
■waves aroused escape the ears of the Caledonian Britons. 
"When first he beholds the earth enclosed with a vast 
rampart, he himself also leading forth his troops* from 
secure fetra scatters them over 9ie diJBTerent hills, that he 
may weaken the arms of Csesar, and extend his line, as he 
hems him in, with his soldiers spread far and wide ; 
and as much of the land enclosed in the trenches does he 

Isthmus of Corinth would be to save sailort the necessity of going rouad 
the Peloponnesus and rounding the Malean promontory. 

* Both the Tliesialian and tJie Libyan slaitghters) ver. 62. " Here in this 
space are enclosed persons who are doomed to fiill, some at Thessalian Phar* 
salia, some at African Munda." 

^ Knows not thai ravening Pelorus is harking) ver. 66. Just as the 
person who lives in the interior of Sicily does not hear the howling of the- 
whirlpools of Scylla and Gharybdis^ which are in the vicinity of Pelorus, a 
Promontory of that island. 

^ And Vie Jiuiujnan shores) ver. 67. Rntupiae, or Rutupse, was a Roman 
town on the coast of Kent, supposed to have been the present Richborough» 
It was a place of transit for Gaul, and wa« famed for the goodness of ito 
oysters, which were much prized by the Roman epicures. The Poet's mean- 
ing is, ''just as the native of Caledonia (now Scotland) does not hear the 
roaring of the ocean on the Rutnpian shore (the coast of Kent)." 

* Leading foiih his troops) ver. 71. These operations on the part of 
Pompey are thus fully explained in Caesar's narrative of the Civil War, 
B. iii. c. 44 : — *• Nothing was left to Pompey but to adopt the last resource^ 
namely, to possess himself of as many hills as he could, and cover as great an 
extent of country as possible with his troops, and divide Csesar's forces as much 
as possible ; and so it happened ; for having raised twenty-four forts, and taken 
in a compass of fifteen miles, he got forage in this space, and within this circuit 
there were several fields lately sown, in which the cattle might feed in the - 
meantime. And as our men, who had completed their works by drawing lines 
of communication from one fort to another, were afraid that Pompey's men 
would sally out from some part and attack us on the rear ; so the enemy were 
making a continued fortification in a circuit within ours, to prevent us from 
breaking in on any side, or surrounding them in the rear. But they com- 
pleted their wokrs first ; both because they had a greater number of men, and 
because they had a smaller compass to enclose." 
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claim for himself, as little Aricia of the grove, consecrated 
to Diana of Mycene, is distant from lofty Borne * ; and the 
distance at which ^ Tiber, gliding by Rome, descends into 
the sea, if it were not to wind in its course. 

No trumpet-call re-echoes^, and, contrary to orders, the 
darts room ; and full oft, while the arm tiies the javelin, is 
a crime committed. Greater anxieties deter the chieftains 
from engaging in arms. Pompey care deters by reason of 
the land being exhausted for affording fodder, which the 
horseman in his course has trodden down, and with 
quickened steps the homy hoof has beaten down the shoot- 
ing field. The warlike charger wearied in the fields cropped 
short, while the fiill racks are holding the sedge tliat has 
been brought*, falls dying, requiring for his mouth fresh 
grass, and cuts short with faltering knees the exercises of 
Qie ring in the midst of them. 

While consumption wastes their bodies^ and relaxes their 

* Aricia is distant from lofty Rome) Ter. 75. He says that the extent 
of ground which Fompej enclosed within his lines was the same as the dis- 
tance from Aricia to Eome ; namely, about sixteen miles. In speaking of 
the Mycenaean Diana, he alludes to the worship of Diana, which was said 
to have been brought from Tauris to Aricia by Iphigenia and Orestes, the 
children of Agamemnon, king of Mycenae. See the Third Book, L 86, and 
the Note to that passage. 

^ And the distance at which) ver. 76. "Modo" signifies "measure" or 
" distance " here. His meaning is, that the extent is the same as that of the 
Tiber would be from Borne to Ostia, where it discharges itself into the sea, 
if it flowed in a straight line. This can hardly be correct, for Ostia was 
generally said to be but fourteen miles from Rome. 

* iVo tmmpet call re-echoes) ver. 78. " When Caesar attempted to gain 
any place, though Pompey had resolved not to oppose him with his whole force, 
or to come to a general engagement ; yet he detached archers and slingers, 
with which his army abounded, and several of our men were wounded and 
"Were filled with great dread of the arrows." — Civil War, B. iii. 1. 46. 

* The sedge 3uU has been hrought) ver. 85. ** Culmos " here signifies, 
according to some, " hay," or else " straw," while others take it to mean 
" sedge." The passage has caused considerable discussion, but its meaning 
clearly is, that although the racks are full of hay, or straw, or sedge, as the 
case may be, the horses pine away for want of fresh grass. 

* While consumption wastes tlieir bodies) ver. 88. These circumstances 
are thus alluded to in Caesar's narrative of the Civil War, B. iii. c. 49 : — 
''Caesar's troops were often told by deserters, that they could scarcely main- 
tain their horses, and that their other cattle were dead ; that they them- 
selves were not in good health, from their confinement within so narrow a 
compass, from the noisome smell, the number of carcaaes, and the constant 
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limbs, the close atmosphere contracts the contagion of the 
floating pestilence in a dense cloud. With such an exhala- 
tion does Nesis^ send forth the Stygian air from its clouded 
rocks, and the caves of the deadly Typhon=^ puff forth his 
rage. Thence do the multitudes perish, and the water, 
more ready than the air to contract all infection, hardens 
the entrails with mud collecting tliei-e. Now the blackened 
skin grows hard, and bursts the distended eyes; fievy 
throughout the features *, and glowing with eiysipelas, the 
disease breaks out, and the weary head refuses to support 
itself Now more and more suddenly does destiny sweep 
away everything, nor do intervening diseases separate life 
and death, but the weakness comes on with death ; and by 
the multitude of the perishing is the pestilence increased, 
while the bodies are lying unburied, mingled vAih tlie living. 
For to throw the wretched citizens outside of the tents is 
their burial. Still, these woes, the sea at their backs, and 
the air stirred by the north winds, and the sea-shore and tlie 
ships filled with foreign han^ests, relieved 

But ranging upon the expansive hills the enemy is not 

fatigue to them, being men unaccustomed to work, and labouring under a 
great want of water." 

* With stLch an exhalation does Nests) ver. 90. Nesis, now called " Nisita," 
is a small island on the const of Campania, not far from Puteoli. It was a 
favorite residence of some of the Roman nobles. The elder Pliny speaks of 
it as in certain places emitting fetid vapours, probably by reason of its vol- 
canic origin. Cicero, Seneca, and Statins also make mention of it. 

^ T/ie caves of ike deadly Typhon) ver. 92. He alludes to the sul- 
phureous vapours of the isle of Inarime, beneath .which the giant Typhoeus, 
or Typhon, was said to be buried. It is mentioned in the Fifth Book, 
1. 101 ; see the Note to that passage. 

* Fury throughout Hie features) ver. 96. They were attacked with 
erysipelas, or Saint Anthony's fire, which the Romans called the " Sacer 
morbus," or "Sacred disease.*' Celsus mentions this malady as a fore- 
runner of the plague. Some authorities, however, consider " sacer morbus" 
to mean *' epilepsy." 

* Filled with foreign haiTests, relieve) ver. 105. Probably because, as 
one of the Scholiasts says, that which grew on the spot was tainted with 
the plague. These supplies are thus referred to in the Civil War, B. iii. 
c. 47 : — " The usual design of a siege is to cut off the enemy's supplies. 
On the contrary, Csesar, with an inferior force, was enclosing troops sound 
and unhurt, and who had abundance of all things. For there arrived every 
day "a prodigious number of ships, which brought them provisions. Nor 
could the wind blow from any quarter that would not be favourable to some 
of them." 
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distressed by pent-up air or stagnant water ; but he endures 
cruel famine, as though surrounded in strict siege. The 
blades not as yet rising to a crop, the wretched multitude 
he sees falling down * to the food of cattle, and gnawing 
the shrubs, and spoiling the grove of its leaves, and 
tearing from unknown roots ^ doubtful herbs that threaten 
death. Whatever they are able to soften with flames, what^ 
ever to pull asunder by biting, and whatever to put into 
their stomachs through their chafed throats, that they devour , 
and the soldiers tearing asunder many a thing before this 
unknown to human tables, still besiege a well-fed foe. 

WTien first, the barriers bm:st, it pleased Pompey to escape, 
and to open to himself all lands, he did not choose for 
himself the obscure hours of stealthy night, and he disdained 
a march stolen by theft, the arms of his father-in-law delay- 
ing ; with ruin brought upon him he sought to come forth, 
and, the trenches attacked, to break down the towers, and 
amid all his swords, and where by slaughter a way must be 
made. However, a part of the entrenchment close at hand 
seems fit, which they call the tower of Minutius *, and a 
shrubbery rough with trees thick set conceals. Hither, be- 

^ Sees falling down) ver. 110. "Cecidisse;'* falling flat on the ground, 
after the manner of cattle. This passage hardly corresponds with what 
we learn from Cssar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 49 : — " But Caesar s 
array enjoyed perfect health and abundance of water, and had plenty 
of all sorts of provision, except com ; and they had a prospect of better 
times approaching, and saw greater hopes laid before them by the ripening 
of the grain.'* Caesar, however, acknowledges, in c 47, that, " having 
consumed all the com far and near, he was in very great distress, but his 
soldiers bore all with uncommon patience." 

^ And tearing from, unknown roots) ver. 113. He probably refers to 
the same root which is mentioned by Caesar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 48 : 
" There was a kind of root called ' chara,' discovered by the troops which 
served under Valerius. This they mixed up with milk, and it greatly con- 
tributed to relieve their want. They made it into a sort of bread. — Having 
great plenty of it, loaves made thereof, when Fompey's men upbraided ours 
with want, they frequently threw among them, to damp their hopes." It was 
on this occasion that Pompey, on seeing the loaves, exclaimed that surely he 
must be fighting with wild beasts. 

* They call the tower of Minutitis) ver. 126. Appian seems to consider 

this Minutius as the same person with the centurion Scaeva, whose exploits 

are afterwards recounted by the Poet, and whose shield Caesar speaks of 

• as being pierced in two hundred and thirty places, while Appian mentions a 

- hundred and twenty arrows as sticking in it. They hardly, however, seem 

to have been the same persons, as Suetonius calls the latter Cassius Scsevr 

P 
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trayed by no dust, he speeds his band, and suddenly comes 
to the walls. At the same moment so many Latian birds 
shine from the plain ^, so many trumpets sound. 

That victory might not be owing anything to the sword, 
fear had stricken the astounded foe. What valom' alone 
could effect, slain they lay, on the spot where they should 
be standing ; those to endure the wounds were now want- 
ing, and the cloud that bore darts so many was of no avail. 
Then did the hurled torches roll down pitchy fires ; then did 
the shaken towers nod and threaten their fall ; the bulwark 
groaned at the frequent blcfws of th^ oak battered against 
it Now over the heights of the lofty entrenchment had 
Pompey's eagles gone forth ; now was the rule of the world 
open to him. That place which not with a thousand troops 
together, nor with the whole force of Caesar, Fortune had 
been able to take away, a single man snatched from the 
victors and forbade to be captured ; and, himself wielding 
arms, and not yet laid prostrate, he denied that Magnus 
was Ihe conqueror. 

Scseva was the name of tbe hero ; he had served in the 
ranks of the camp before the fierce nations of the Bhone ^ ; 
there, amid much bloodshed, promoted in the lengthened 
rank, he wielded the Latian vine-^; ready for all daring**, 
^nd one who ^ knew not in civil warfare how great cri- 
minality is valoiu". He, when, the war now left behind, 
he beheld his companions seeking the safety of flight, 
said : — 

" Whither does an unduteous fear^ drive you and one un- 

* So many Latian hirds shine from iJi£ plain) ver. 129t. He allades to 
the eagles or standards of the legions. 

* Bffore the fierce nations of the Mhone) Ter. 144. He means that Scaera 
had served as a common soldier in Ceesar's army, in the wars with the 
Oauls, during which he had heen promoted to the rank of centurion. 

^ Me wielded the Latian vine) ver. 146. A viae sapling was one of the 
badges of office of the centurion, who carried it for the purpose of punishing 
negligent or disohedient soldiers. ''Longo ordine," the "lengthened rank," 
probably refers to the troop of a hundred men which was under his command. 

* Ready for all daring) ver. 147. " Pronus ad omne nefas.'' By the 
use of the word " nefas " the Poet implies, as he says in the next line, that 

. military valour exerted in civil war is no better than criminality. 

' Whither does an unduteous fear) ver. 150. Cffiaar thus refers to the ez- 
fdoita of Scseva on this occasion, in the Civil War, B. iii. c 53 : — '* In the 
"'^ield of the centurion ScaeTa, which was brought to Csesar, were counted 
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known to all the arms of CsBsar? O base slaves, servile 
beasts S do you, without bloodshed, turn yoiu* backs upon 
death? Are you not ashamed to be wanting in the heap 
of heroes, and to be sought in vain for the tomb among the 
carcases ? Will you not, youths, through anger at least, duty 
set aside, come to a stand ? Out of all, through whom the 
•enemy might sally forfli, have we been chosen. With cost 
of no little blood to Magnus shall this day pass. More 
happily before the face of Csesar could I seek the shades. 
Him as a witness Fortune has denied ; Pompey praising 
me, I shall fall. Break their weapons by opposing your 
breasts, and with your throats blimt the sword. Now 
does the dust reach him from afar, and the sound of the 
ruin, and the crash has broken upon the unsuspecting ears 
of Oeesar. We conquer, O companions; he will come to 
avenge these towers while we die." 

That voice arouses ftuy as great as the trumpet-call, not 
at the first signal, inflames; and wondering at the hero, 
and eager to behold, the youths follow him to know whe- 
ther valour, exceeded in niunbers and in position, can give 
anything more than death. On the falling rampart he takes 
his stand, and ftret of aU rolls down carcases from the tower 
full of them, and overwhelms the foes with dead bodies as they 
come on ; the whole of the ruins, too, afford weapons to the 
hero ; both wood, and heavy masses, and himself does he 
threaten to the foe*. Now with stakes, now with a stin-dy 
pole, he thrusts down opposing breasts from the walls, 
and with the sword he cuts off the hands that cling to 
the upper parts of the rampart; heads and bones he 
dashes to pieces with stones, and knocks out brains use- 
two liundred and thirty holes. In reward for this man 8 services, both to 
himself and the public, Ceesar presented him with a reward in money, and 
declared him promoted from being eighth to first centurion. For it ap- 
peared that the fort had been in a great measure preserved by his exertions ; 
and he afterwards very amply rewarded the cohorts with double pay, com, 
clothing, and other military honors." It is to be regretted that the account 
of the commencement of this attack by the troops of Pompey is lost in the 
narrative of Caesar. 

' base slaves^ servile leatU) ver. 162. *' femuli turpes, servum pecus, 
absque cniore." This line is universally considered to be spurious. 

■ And himself does he threaten to the foe) ver. 173. ** Seque ipse 
minatur," meaning that he threatens that he himself will leap down upon 
them. 
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lessly defended by a frail construction , of anotlier the flame 
sets on fire the hair and the cheeks; their eyes burning, the 
fires crackle. 

As soon as, the heap increasing, the carcases made tlie 
wall level with the ground, a leap brought him down and 
threw him upon theb arms in the midst of the troops, not 
less nimble than that which hmries the swift leopard on the 
tops of the hunting spears. Then, compressed amid the 
dense masses and hemmed in by all the war, whatever foe 
he looks upon he conquers. And now, the point of the 
sword of Sceeva, blunted and through clotted blood no 
longer sharp, bruises the smitten foe, anrf woimds him not*. 
The sword loses its use, andhreaks limbs without a woiuid '^. 
Him does the entke mass aim at, at him do all the wea- 
pons aim; no hand is unerring, no javelin not fortunately 
aimed, and Fortime beholds a new pair of combatants 
meeting together, an army and a man. The stout shield 
resounds with frequent blows, and the compressed fragments 
of tlie hollow helmet bruise his temples ; nor does anything 
now protect^ his exposed vitals, except the darts that pro- 
trude on the surface of his bones. 

Why now, madmen, with javelins and light arrows do 
you waste wounds that will never attach to the vital parts ? 
Let either the wild-fire * hurled from the twisted cords over- 
whelm him, or masses of vast stone torn from the walls ; let 
the battering-ram wiUi its u'on head, and the balista remove 
him from the threshold of the gate. He stands, no frail wall 

^ And wounds him not) ver. 187. The inelegant repetition of "frangit** 
in the next line, which is also found in this, shows that most probably one 
of them is spurious. 

^ Breaks limbs icithout a wound) ver. 188. His sword was so blunted 
that it would no longer pierce and make wounds, but by the force of the 
blow broke the limb it struck. 

^ Nor does anything now protect) ver. 194. The meaning of this piece 
of bombast seems to be that the weapons of the enemy, sticking in his body 
in nil directions, supply the place of his armour, which, broken to pieces, 
now leaves his body exposed. One of the Scholiasts suggests that the 
meaning is that his vitals are now exposed, but are prevented from falling 
out by reason of the darts pinning his flesh to his bones. 

* Let either the wild-fire) ver. 198. As to the "phalarica" see the 
Third Book, 1. 681, and the Note to the passage. The "tortiles nervi" are 
the cords used to give impetus to the balista, which was used to discharge 
the phalarica. 
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for Ceesar's cause, and he withstands Pompey. Now he no 
longer covers his breast with arms, and, fearing to trust his 
shield and to be inactive with the left hand, or to live by 
his own remissness, alone he submits to the wounds so 
many of the warfare, and, bearing a dense thicket of darts 
on his breast, with now flagging steps he chooses an enemy 
on whom to fall. 

Like was he to the monsters of the deep^. Thus the 
beast of the Libyan land, thus the Libyan elephant, 
overwhelmed by dense arms, breaks every missile as it 
bounds off from his rough back, and moving his skin 
shakes forth the darts that stick there ; his entrails lie safe 
concealed within, and without blood do the darts stand in 
the pierced wild beast ; woimds made by arrows so many, 
by javelins so many, sufl&ce not for a single death. Behold ! 
afar, a Gortynian shaft is aimed against Sceeva by a Dictoean 
hand^, which, more unerring than all expectation, descends 
upon his head and into the baU of the left eye. He tears 
away tlie impediment of the w^eapon and the ligaments of 
the nerves, fearlessly plucking forth the arrow fastened' in 
the eye-ball hanging to it, and tramples upon the weapon 
together with his own eye. 

Not otherwise does tiie Pannonian she-bear**, more in- 
furiate after a wound, when the Libyan has hurled the javelin 
retained by the slender thong*, w^heel herself round upon the 

* Lihe was he to the monsters of the deep) ver. 207. This is most probably 
a spurious line, from the repetition of part of it in the next. " Par pelagi 
monstris" is supposed by Farnaby to mean, that he acts as the whale does in 
rushing upon a ship and sinking it "with its weight. This, if connected with 
what precedes, seems to be the right sense of the passage. The Scholiast Sul- 
pitius, however, thinks that it nlludes to the circumstance of trees being sup- 
posed to grow on the backs of whales, which cause them to resemble islands 
and rocks : a meaning which may have possibly been intended if taken in 
connection with what follows. 

^ A Oortynian shaft is aivied against Sceeva ly a Dictcean hand) ver. 214. 
Gortyna or Gortyn was one of the most ancient cities of Crete, situate on the 
river Lethaus. It was the second city of the island, and inferior only to 
Onossns ; and under the dominion of the llomans became the capital. The 
Cretans were renowned for their skill in the use of the bow. 

' Pannonian she-hear) ver. 220. Fannonia was one of the Roman 
provinces, embracing the eastern part of the present Austria, St5'ria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, the whole of Hungary between the Danube and the Save, 
Slavonia^ and a part of Croatia and Bosnia. 

* Has hurled the javelin retained by the slender thong) ver. 221. "ParvIL 
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wound ^, and infuriate seek the dart she has received, and 
run round after the weapon as it flies together with herself ~. 
His fiuy has now destroyed his featiu-es*, with the bloody 
stream his face stands disfigured ; a joyous shout of the con- 
querors re-echoes to the sky ; a wound beheld on Caesar 
would not have caused greater joyousness to the men by 
reason of a little blood. He, concealing the pangs deeply 
seated in his mind, with a mild air, and, fury from his 
features entirely removed, says : — 

" Spare me, fellow-citizens ; far hence avert the war. 
Wounds now will not contribute to my death ; that requires 
not weapons thnist in, but rather torn away from my 
breast. Lift me up, and alive remove me to the camp of 
Magnus; this do for your own general; let Sceeva be 
rather an instance of Csesar deserted*, than. of a glorious 
death." 

The unhappy Aulus believed these deceitful words, and 
did not see him holding liis sword with the point upright ; 
and, about to bear away both the body of the prisoner 
and his arms, he received his lightning blade in the middle 
of his throat. His valour waxed hot, and by one slaughter 
refreshed, he said : — 

amentavit habena." The spears of the ancients, both those nsed in war and 
in the chase, often had a thong of leather tied to the middle of the shAft,; 
which was called aynuXn by the Greeks, and by the Romans " amentum," 
and was of assistance in throwing the spear. It is not known how the 
"amentum" added either to the force or the correctness of the aim in the 
use of the spear ; but it has been sugg^ted that it was through imparting 
volution to it, and perhaps thereby giving it steadiness in its course. This 
is rendered more probable from the frequent use of the verb " torquere," 
« to whirl." 

* Wliedt herself round upon Uie wound) ver. 222. ** Se rotat in vulnus ; " 
wheels round and round, eudearouring with her mouth to pull out the arrow 
that sticks in her flanks. 

2 As it flies together ivitli herself) ver. 223. " Fugientem " may either 
mean that the lance or dart is borne round by her, and eludes her endeavours 
as she wheels round and round, or else that it flies with her as she files. 

' His fury lias now destroyed his features) ver. 224. His frantic valour 
had defoimed his countenance by reason of his tearing out his eye together 
with the arrow. 

* An instance of Cassar deserted) ver. 234. He pretends that he is 
ready to abandon Caesar and join Pompey's party* This description is cer- 
tainly not consistent with probability, and indeed the conduct of Sceeva, 
however valorous, merits the reproof that is always due to treachery, &r 
whatever purpose employed. / 
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"Let him pay the penalty, whoever has hoped that 
Sceeva is suhdued ; if Magnus seeks lor peace from this 
sword, let him, Csesaar being entreated, lower his standards. 
Do you think me like yourselves, and afraid of death? 
Liess is the cause of Porapey and of the Senate to you, 
than is the love of death to me." 

At the same moment he thus says, and the dust raised 
on high attests that CsBsar's cohorts are at hand. He re- 
moved from Magnus the shame and the disgrace of the war, 
that whole troops, Scseva, had fled from thee ; w^ho, the war- 
fare withdrawn, dost sink ; for while blood was being shed, 
the combat gave thee strength. The throng of his comrades 
i-aise him as he falls, and are delighted to bear him exhausted 
on their shoulders ; and they adore as it were a Divinity en- 
closed in his pierced breast, and a living instance of trans- 
cendent valour ; and they adorn the Gods ^ and Mars with his 
naked breast, Scseva, with thy weapons ; happy in the glories 
of this fame ^, if the hardy Iberian, or if the Cantabrian with 
his small*, or the Teutonian with his long weapons^, had 
turned his back on thee. Thou canst not adorn with the 
spoils of warfare the Temples of the Thunderer, thou cariat 

^ And they adorn the Gods) ver. 256. Probably this means that they 
hung up his arms in the Temples of the Gods, and placed his coat of moit 
on the statue of Mare, which before was without one. Sulpitius tJiinks it 
means that they erected statues of the Gods decorated. with his arms in the 
tower or fort which he had so bravely defended. 

* Happy in the glories of this fame) ver. 257. From the account given 
by Csesar, who does not mention the loss of his eye, it appears that Scaeva 
recovered from his wounds. He is made mention of by Cicero in hi» 
Epistles to Atticus^ B. xiii. Ep. 23, and B. xiv. Ep. 10, as one of tlie 
partisans of Caesar, about the period of his death. 

^ The Cantabrian ttith his small) ver. 259. Tiie Cantabri were a people^ 
in the north of Spain, whose country was bounded on the east by the 
Astures, and on the west by the Autrigones. The name, however, was com* 
monly given to all the people in the north of Spain. By his reference t» 
their " exigaa arma,'* or " small arms,*' he perhaps refers to the use of the 
bow and arrow. 

* Tlie Teutonian with his long weapons) ver. 259. The Tentones were 
of large stature, and famed for the length of their spears and bucklers. 
Virgil, in the ^neid, B. viii. 1. 662, makes mention of the latter. 

* The Temples of the Thunderer) ver. 260. The Poet means that, notwith- 
standing his valorous deeds, being engaged in civil war, he will never have 
the opportunity, in conformity with the laws of the state, of accompanying 
his general in his triumphal procession to the Temple of Jupiter on the Capi- 
toline HiU. 
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not shout aloud in the joyous triumph ^ Wretched man, 
with valour how great didst thou obtain a tyrant ! 

Nor yet, repulsed from this part of the camp ^, did Magnus 
rest, the war being deferred, within the entrenchment's, any 
more than the sea is wearied, when, the east winds arousing 
themselves, the billows dash against the rock that breaks 
them, or llie wave eats away the side of the lofty moun- 
tain, and prepares a late ruin for itself. On the one side, 
attacking the fortresses adjacent to the placid deep witli 
the onset of a twofold warfare^ he seizes them; and he 
scatters his arms far and wide, and expands his tents upon 
the open plain; and the Hberty of changing their ground 
delights them. 

Thus does the Padus, swelling with full mouth, run over 
its shores protected with embankments, and confound 
whole fields ; if anywhere the land gives way and yields, 
not resisting the raging volume of water, tlien with all its 
stream it passes on, and with its flood opens fields to itself 
unknown. These owners the land forsakes ; on these hus- 
bandmen are additional fields bestowed, the Padus bestow- 
ing the gift. 

Hardly was Csesar aware of the combat, of which a 
fire elevated from a look-out gave notice. The dust 
now laid, he found the walls beaten down ; and when he 
discovered the 7iow cold marks, as though of ancient ruin, 

* Shout aloud in the joyous tHumiyh) ver. 261. " Ululare." In the use of 
this word he refers to the cries of " lo triumphe ** with which the soldiers 
saluted the victorious general, as they accompanied him in tiiumph to the 
Capitoline Hill. 

^ Jtepulsed from this part of the camp) ver. 263. These operations are 
thus related by Caesar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 65 : — " And now the 
Pompeians, after great havoc of our troops, were approaching the camp of 
Marcellinus, and had struck no small terror into the cohorts, when Antony was 
observed descending from the rising ground with twelve cohorts. His arrival 
checked the Pompeians, and encouraged our men to recover from their affright. 
And shortly after, Caesar, having got notice by the smoke from all the forts, 
which was the usual signal on such occasions, drafted off some cohorts from 
the outposts and proceeded to the scene of action. And having there learned 
the loss he had sustained, and perceiving that Pompey had forced our works, 
and had encamped along our const, so that he was at liberty to forage, and 
had a communication with his shipping, he altered his plan for conducting 
the war, as his design had not succeeded, and ordered a strong encampment 
to be made near Pompey." 

* A twofold waif are) ver. 269. By sea and land. 
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the very quietude of the spot inflamed him, and the 
rest of the partisans of Pompey and their slumbers, Csesar 
overcome. He hastens to speed on even into slaughter, so 
long as he may disturb their joyousness. Then does he 
rush, threatening, upon Torquatus ^ ; who not less speedily 
perceives'^ the aims of Csesar, than does the sailor, as the 
mast totters, take in all his sails against the Circeian storm ^; 
bis troops, too, he withdraws within a more limited wall, that 
in a small compass he may more densely dispose his arms. 
Csesar had crossed the ramparts of the outer trenches, 
when Magnus sent down his troops from all the hills * above, 

* Threatening, upon Torquatus) ver. 285. This is the same Lucius 
Torquatus (or rather Lucius Manlius Torquatus) who is mentioned by Caesar 
in his narrative of the Civil War, B. iii. c. 11, as the governor of Oricum. 
He was a friend of Cicero and an ardent partisan of Pompey and the 
aristocratic faction. On the breaking out of the war he was Praetor, 
and was stationed at Alba, which he afterwards abandoned ; on which he 
joined Pompey in Ghreece. He was obliged to surrender Oricum to Caesar, 
who dismissed him uninjured. After the defeat at Fharsalia he went to 
Africa, and attempting to escape thence to Spain with Scipio, was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius, and put to death. 

* Who not less speedily perceives) ver. 286. This passage will be 
better understood by a reference to Caesar's account of this attack, in the 
Civil War, B. iii. c. 66-69, a portion of which narrative is to the following 
effect : — " This place was half a mile distant from Pompey's new camp. 
Ciesar, hoping to surprise this legion, and anxious to repair the loss sustained 
that day, left two cohorts employed in the works to make an appearance of 
entrenching himself, and by a different route, as privately as be could, with 
liis other cohorts, amounting to thirty-three, he marched in two lines against 
Pompey's legion and his lesser camp. Nor did this first opinion deceive 
him. For he reached the place before Pompey could have notice of it ; and 
though the works were strong, yet having made the attack with the left wing, 
which he commanded in person, he obliged the Pompeians to quit the 
rampart in disorder. A barricade had been raised before the gates, at which 
a short contest was maintained, our men endeavouring to force their way in, 
and the enemy to defend the camp. But the valour of our men prevailed, 
and having cut down the barricade, they first forced the greater camp, and 
after that the fort which was enclosed within it ; and as the legion on its 
repulse had retired to this, they slew several defending themselves there." 

^ Against the Circeian storTii) ver. 287. Circeium was a promontory of 
Latium on which was the ancient town of Circeii. The navigation round this 
point was considered dangerous, and it was the custom on approaching it to 
lurl the sails and ply the oars with vigour. 

* Magnus sent down his troops from all the hills) ver. 292. The move- 
ment of Pompey to the rescue is thus related in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 69 : — • 
" In the meantime, Pompey, by the great delay which this occasioned, being 
informed of what had happened, marched with the fifth legion, which he 
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and poured forth his ranks upon the blockaded foe- 
Not thus does he who dwells in the valleys of ^tna' 
dread Enceladus*, the south wind blowing, when ^tna 
utterly empties its caverns, and, floiRing with fire, streams 
down upon the plains ; as do the sol(fiers of Csesar, con- 
quered by the thickening dust'* already heiore the battle, and 
aJarmed beneath a cloud of blinded fear, meet the enemy 
as they fly, and by their alarm rush on to destruction itself. 
Tlien might all the blood have been shed * for the civil war- 
fare, even to the procuring of peace ; the chieftain himself 
restrained the raging swords. 

Happy and free, Eome, under thy laws, mightst thou 

called away from their work, to support his troops ; and at the same time 
his cavalry was advancing towards ours, and an army in order of battle was 
seen at a distance by our men, who had taken possession of the camp, and 
the face of a£Eairs was suddenly changed. For Pompey's legion, encouraged 
by the hope of speedy support, attempted to make a stand at the Decu- 
man gate, and made a bold charge on our men. Caesar's cavalry, who had 
mounted the rampart by a narrow breach, being apprehensive of their retreat^ 
was the first to flee. The right wing, which had been separated from the 
left, observing the terror of the cavalry, to prevent their being overpowered 
in the lines, were endeavouring to retreat by the same way as they burst in ; 
and most of them, lest they should be engaged in the narrow passes, threw 
themselves down a rampart ten feet high into the trenches ; and the first 
being trodden to death, the rest procured their safety and escaped over their 
bodies. The soldiers of the left wing, perceiving from the rampart that 
Fompey was advancing, and their own friends flying, being afraid tliat they 
should be enclosed between the two ramparts, as they had an enemy both 
within and without, strove to secure their retreat the same way they came." 

* Dwells m the valleys of JEtna) ver. 293. He alludes to the in- 
habitants of the town of Catana, or Gatina, which was situate at the foot of 
Mount ^tna, and who were exposed to danger from its eruptions. 

' Eneeladus) ver. 294. Snceladus the giant, son of Tartarus and Terra, 
having been struck by the thunderbolts of Jupiter, was said to have been 
buried under Mount iBtna, the eruptions of which were occasioned by hia 
turning his sides. They were also sometimes attributed to the winds raging 
within its caverns. 

^ Conqtbered hy the iMciening dttst) ver. 296. On seeing the clouds of 
dust raised by the troops of Fompey on their approach. 

* Then might all the blood Juive been sited) ver. 300. Caesar, in the Civil 
War, thus described this engagement so disastrous to his forces, B. iii. c. 69 : — 
" All was disorder, consternation, and flight ; insomuch that, when Caesar 
laid bold of the standards of those who were running away, and desired 
them to stop, some left their horses behind, and continued to run in the 
same manner ; others, through fear, even threw away their standardsi nor 
did a single man face about." 
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be, and thy own mistress, if on that occasion a Sulla 
liad conquered for thee^ We lament, alas! and ever 
shall Ixmient, that the greatest of thy crimes is successful 
for thee, to have fought with a duteous son-in-law. O sad 
fate ! Then Libya would not have bewailed the slaughter 
of Utica, aTid Spain of Munda, nor would the Nile, polluted 
with shameful blood*, have borne along a carcase more noble 
than the Pharian king; nor would the naked Juba*^ have 
pressed the Marmaiic sanda, and Scipio appeased the 
ghosts^ of the Carthaginians by pouring forth his blood; 
nor would life* have been deprived of the hallowed Cato. 
This might, Rome, have been the last day of woe to thee ; 
Pharsalia might have been wrested from the midst of the 
Fates. 

The spot occupied against the will of the Divinities Csesar 
forsakes, and with his mangled troops seeks the Emathian 
lands. His followers, by their exliortationa, attempt to 
dissuade Magnus, about to pursue* the anns of his 

* A Sulla had conquered for thee) ver. 303. He attributes the forbear- 
ance of Pompey to pursue to his leniency and humane disposition, and says, 
that if he had been as fond of bloodshed as Sulla was, he might, on that 
ccrcasion, by following up the victory, have put an end to the war. Cssar, 
however, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 70, assigns a different reason for the 
moderation of Pompey : — " In this calamity the following favourable circum- 
stance occurred to prevent the ruin of our whole army, namely, that Pompey, 
suspecting an ambuscade (because, as I suppose, his success had far exceeded 
his hopes, as he had seen his men, a moment before, flying from the camp), 
did not dare for some time to approach the fortification, and that his horse 
were retarded from pursuing, because the passes and gates were in possession 
of Caesar's soldiers. Thus a trifling circumstance proved of equal importance 
to each party; for the irampart drawn from the camp to the river interrupted 
the progress and certainty of Caesar's victory, after he had forced Pompey's 
camp. The same thing, by retarding the rapidity of the enemy's pursuit, 
preserved our army." 

* The Nile, 'polluted with shameful Hood) ver. 807. The Nile would not 
then have borne on its waves the corpse of Pompe^', more noble than the 
body of the Egyptian king himself. * 

3 ^''or would the naked Juba) ver. 309. See the Note to B. iii. 1. 293. 

* And Scipio appeased the ghosts) ver. 311. He alludes to the death of 
Metellus Scipio, who fell at the same time as Juba. See the Note to B. ii. 
1. 472. 

" Nor would life) ver. 311. Burmann thinks that "vita" here means 
"mankind;" who, according to the Poet, suffered a loss in the death of 
Cato. 

* Magnus, about to jaursui) ver. 316. CJEsar tells us that after this battle 
Pompey was saluted " Imperator," which title he retained, and thenceforth 
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father-in-law, wherever he may fly; that he may repair 
to his native land and Ausonia now free from the enemy. 

" Never," said he, " will I, after the example of Csesar, 
betake myself again to my country, and never shall Rome 
behold me, except returning, my forces dismissed. Hes- 
peria I was able, tlie war commencing, to hold, if I had 
been willing to entrust 7ny troops in the temples of my 
countr)', and to fight in the midst of the Forum. So 
long as I could withdraw the war, I would march on to the 
extreme regions of the Scythian frosts, and the burning 
tracks. Victorious, shall I, Rome, deprive thee of repose, 
who, that battles might not exhaust thee, took to flight? 
Oh ! rather, tliat thou mayst suffer nothing in this warfare, 
may Caesar deem thee to be his own." 

Thus having said, he turns his course towai'ds the rising 
of Phoebus, and, passing over trackless regions of the earth, 
where Candavia* opens her vast forest ranges, he reaches 
Emathia, which the Fates destined for the warfare. 

The mountain rock of Ossa- bounds Thessaly, on the 
side on which Titan in the horn's of winter brings in the 
day. When the summer with its higher rising brings 
Phoebus to the zenith of the sky, Pelion opposes his 
shadow to the rising rays^. But the midday flres of heaven 
and the solstitial head of the raging Lion the woody 
Othrys averts. Pindus receives the opposing Zephyrs and 
lapyx^, and, evening hastening on, cuts short the light. 
The dweller, too, on Olympus, not dreading Boreas, is 

allowed himself to be addressed by it. The movements of Caesar immedi- 
ately after this defeat are described in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 73-75. 

* Where Candavia) ver. 331. Candavia was a mountain range commenc- 
ing in Epirus, which separated Illyiicum ftom Macedonia. 

^ Mountain rock of Ossa) ver. 334. He means that Ossa bounds Thes- 
saly on the north-east. The present description is supposed to have been 
borrowed from Herodotus. 

^ Opposes his shadow to the rising rays) ver. 335, 36. There is consider- 
able doubt among the Commentators as to the meaning of this passage. 
Howe has the following Note : — " According to Cellariiis, Lucan must 
be out in his geography, as well as astronomy; for, as the days lengthen, 
the sun rises to the northward of the east; whereas Cellarius places Felion 
to the southward. For the rest, Othrys lies to the south, Pindus to the 
west-south-west, and OljTnpus to the north." 

^ And lapyx) ver. 339. lapyx was the wind which blew from the 
west-north-west, off the coast of Apulia, in the south of Italy, the ancient 
name of which was lapygia. 
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unacquainted throughout all his nights with shining 
Arctos. 

Between these mountains, which slope downwards with 
a valley between, formerly the fields lay concealed amid 
marshes extending far and wide, while tiie plains retained 
the rivers, and Tempe, aflfording a passage^ through, gave 
no outlet to the sea ; and their coinrse was as they filled a 
single standing water to increase it. After that, by the hand 
of Hercules, flie vast Ossa was divided fi:om Olympus, and 
Nereus was sensible of ~ the onward rush of the water thus 
sudden ; better destined to remain beneatli** the waves, Ema- 
thian Pharsalus, the kingdom of the sea-descended Achilles * 
rose forth, and Phylace'* that touched with the first ship 
the Khoetean shores^', and Pteleus', and Dorion lamenting** 

* Tempe, affording a pcusage) ver. 345. This was a valley in the north 
of Thessaly, lying between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, through which the 
Peneus ran into the sea. It was famed among theiincients for its romantic 
beauty. It is the only channel through which the waters of the Thes- 
salian plains run to the sea ; and the Poet here alludes to the common 
opinion of the ancients, that these waters had once covered the country witY> 
a vast lake, till an outlet was formed for them by a great convulsion of 
nature, which rent hsunder the rocks of Tempe. 

'^ And Nereus was sensible of) ver. 349. The name of the sea-god 
Nereus is here used to signify the sea, which, the Poet says, was sensible of 
the vast influx of waters. 

^ Better destined to remain beneath) ver. 349. More fortunate for poste- 
rity if the plains of Pharsalia had remained under the waves. 

** Of the sea-descended Achilles) ver. 350. Thessaly, once the realm of 
Achilles, the son of the sea-goddess Thetis. 

* And Phylace) ver. 852. Phylace was a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
east of the Enipeus, on the northern side of Mount Othrys. Protesilaiis was 

. its king, and was the first Greek who landed on the shores of Troy, at the 
commencement of the Trojan war, notwithstanding the prediction that cer- 
tain death awaited him that should do so. See the Epistle of Laodamia to 
Protesilaiis in the Heroides of Ovid, p. 124, et seq., in the Translation ia 
Bohn's Classical Library. 

* The Rhcetean shores) ver. 351. Meaning thereby the shores of Troy,, 
near which was the Promontory Ehceteum. 

^ And Pteleus) ver. 852. Pteleos, or Pteleum, was an ancient seaport 
town in the Phthiotian district in Thessaly. 

^ And Dorion lamenting) ver. 352. Dorion, or, as it was more generally 
called, Dotion or Dotium, was an ancient town and plain of Thessaly, near 
Lake Boebe. It was here that, according to tradition, Thamyris challenged 
the Muses to a contest in song, in consequence of which he was deprived of 
his sight and his musical powers. Fieridcs was a surname of the Muses, 
which they derived either from Pieria, near Mount Olympus, where they 
were first worshipped, or else from Pierus, an ancient king of Thrace, who 
first established their worship. 
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the wrath of the Pierides; Trachyn^ and Melibcea^ brave 
with the quiver of Hercules, the reward of the direfol 
torch*; and once-powerfiil Larissa*; where they now 
plough over Argos once renowned ^ ; where story speaks of 
ancient Thebes of Echion*^; where once the exiled Agave 
bearing the head and neck of Pentheus committed them to 
the closing fire, complaining that this alone of her son she 
had recovered ^. 

The marsh then, burst asunder, divided into numerous 
streams. On the west -^as thence flows ® clear into the 
Ionian sea, but with a small stream ; nor stronger with his 
waves does the father of ravished Isis^ flow, and, (Eneus, 

» Tra4:hyn) rer. 353. See B. iii. 1. 178. 

* Meliboea) ver. 364. This was a town on the coast of Magnesia in 
Thessaly, between Mounts Ossa and Pelion. Horace mentions it as belong- 
ing to the dominions of Fhiloctetes, who ib here alluded to, to whom also 
Trachyn belonged. 

^ The reward qf ihe dir^vl torch) ver. 854. Philoctetes, at the reqnegt 
of Hercules, lighted the funereal pile on which that hero was burnt on Mount 
(Eta ; in return for which, he bestowed on Philoetetes his bow and arrows, 
without the presence of which at the siege, it was fated that Troy could 
not be taken. 

* Once-powerful Laritsa) tbt. 355. There were several Pelasgian places 
of this name, and it is uncertain which of the two in Thessaly is here referred 
to ; one was an important town of Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situate on the 
Peneus, in an eztensiye plain; the other, £uned as the birthplace of Achilles, 
and sumamed Cremaste, was in Phthiotis. 

* Argo8 once renown^ rer. 356. This was a town of Pelasgian Thes- 
saly, which had long been in ruins. By the epithet " nobile " he probably 
alludes to the breed of high-spirited bosses which were reared there for the 
contests at the Olympic games. 

' Thehes qf Eckion) ver. 357. Echion was one of the five surviving 
Bparti who remained of those who had sprung up from the dragon's teeth 
which Cadmus had sown. He was the husband of Agave, and the father of 
Pentheus. Thebes, in the district of Phthiotis, was an important city of 
Thessaly; the Poet probably calls it ^'Echionia," for the reason stated by 
him that Agave, after she had murdered her son, fled thither in exile. See 
B. i. 1. 574, and the Note to the passage. 

^ Sli^ had recoveretC) ver. 859. He seems to mean, that on recovering her 
flenses. Agave complained that so small a portion of the limbs had been 
left for her to place on the funeral pile, the rest having been torn to 
pieces by the frantic Baecfaanals, who had aided her in the murder. 

' ^as thence flows) ver. 861. This river is called by Pliny the Elder, 
Aous. It was a small limpid stream, running through Epirus and Thessaly, 
and discharging itself into the Ionian Sea. 

* The father qf ravished Isis) ver. 362. There were two rivers of the 
•name of Inachus ; the one here alluded to, now called the Banitza, was a 
river of Acanuuua, which rises in Mount Lacmon, in the range of Pindoi, 
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he, almost ihj son-in-law^ covers the Echinades^ with mud 
from his turbid waves'*; and Evenus^ stained with the blood 
of Nessus^, cuts through Calydon, the city of Meleager. 
Bpercheus, witli hastening course^, cleaves the Median 
waters; and with pure stream Amphrysus waters the 
pastures' where Phoebus served as shepherd; Anauros, 

and falls into the Achelous. He was fabled to be the fiither of lo, who was 
carried away by Jupiter, and transformed by him into the shape of a cow, 
by some considered to be the same as the Egyptian Goddess Isis. Ovid, 
however, seems to imply that the Inachas of Ajrgolis was the sire of lo. 
See the story related at length in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. i., and 
the explanation in the Translation in Bohn's Classical Library, p. 36. 

' Al7no9i iky son^-law) ver. 363. The river Acheloiis had been pro- 
•mised the hand of Deianiia, the daughter of (Eneus, king of Calydon, in 
^tolia ; but being conquered in single combat by fiercules, he was forced to 
resign her to the hero. The story of this contest is related at the com- 
mencement of the Ninth Book of the Metamorphoses. 

' Covers the EchdnadesyyeT. 364. The Echinades were said to have been 
five Naiad nymphs, whom, in a fit of jealousy, the ziver Achelous hurled into 
the sea, on which they were transformed into islands. Bee their story related 
in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. viii. 1. 570, et aeq. They are now called 
Ouraolari, and the largest, which was called Dulichium, is now united to tlie 
mainland. 

^ With mud from hU turbid vmvea) ver. 364. The Acheloiis, more an- 
ciently calkd Thoas, A^unns, and Thestius, is the largest river in Greece. 
It rises in Mount Pindus and £ftlls into the Ionian Sea, opposite the Echi- 
nades, which, as the Feet here hints, were amplified by the earth discharged 
by its waters. 

* And £venus) ver. 866. This river, now ealled Fidhari, was more an- 
ciently called the Lycormas. It rises in Mount (Eta, and flows with a rapid 
stream throngh i&tolia into the sea. 

* Stained with the blood qf Nesnu) ver. 365. The river Bvenus, on the 
banks of which the Centaur Nesins was slain by the arrow of Hercules, 
passes by Calydon, a city of ^tolia, which was formerly reigned over by 
Meleager, the lover of Atalanta, and who was skin through the jealousy of 
his ovm mother, Althea. See the story of the death of Nessus related at 
length in Ovid's Metamorphoses, B. viii. 1. 261, et seq. 

^ Spercheus, with hastening course) ver. 367. The Spercheus, now called 
the Elladha, rises in Mount Tymphrestas, in the north of Thessaly, and 
runs easterly, through the Malian districts, falling into the Sinus Maliacus, 
or Malian Gulf, now called the JBay of Zeitun, off the coast of the south of 
Thessaly, north-west of the Isle of Euboea, and north of the present Straits 
cf Negropont. 

' Amphryma waters the pastures) ver. 368. Amphrysus was a small 
riyer of Thessaly, which flows into the Pagassean Gulf; on the banks of 
which Apollo, in the guise of a shepherd, kept the flocks of King Admetus, 
when he had been banished from heaven by Jupiter^ for skying the Cyclops 
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too \ who neither breathes forth damp fogs, nor air mois- 
tened with dew, nor light breezes ; and whatever stream of 
itself not known presents its waves in the Peneus- to the 
ocean; with violent flood flows the Apidanus**; and the 
Enipeus * never swift unless mingled. 

Asopus takes his com-se^, and Phoenix, and Melas^. 
Alone does Titaresos ^, where he comes into a stream of an- 
other name, keep distinct his waters, and, gliding from above, 
uses the stream of Peneus as though dry fields. The re- 

vfho had made the bolts with which his son iBscuLapius was slain by Jupiter 
for dariog to raise Hippolytus to life by his medical skill. 

' Anaurcs, too) ver. 370. The Anauros was a river of Thessaly which 
flows into the Pagassean Gulf. The story that it sent forth no mists or 
exhalations probably originated from the resemblance of its name to the 
Greek words ^nu, " without," and aS^et, " an exhalation." 

* In the Peneus) ver. 372. The Peneus here mentioned was the chief 
river of Thessaly, and is now called the Salambria. It rises in Mount 
Lacmon, a branch of the Pindus chain, and after receiying many streams^ 
the chief of which are the Enipeus, the Lethseus, and the Titaresius, flows 
through the vale of Tempo into the sea. 

^ Flows the Apidanus) ver. 373. This was a river of Thessaly, joining 
the Enipeus near Fharsalus. Ovid, in the Metamorphoses, B. i. 1. 580, calls 
it '^senex Apidanus," "the aged;" which some take to mean "slow,'* 
whereas here the force of its current is spoken of. Ovid likewise speaks of 
the " irrequietus," " restless" Enipeus, which Lucan, on the contrary, 
pronounces to be sluggish until its confluence with the Apidanus. 

* And the Enipeus) ver. 373. The Enipeus rises in Mount Othrys in 
Thessalj^, receives the Apidanus near Pharsalus, and flows into the Peneus. 
There were rivers in Elis and Macedonia of the-same name. 

* Asopus takes his course) ver. 374. There were several rivers of this 
name. The one here alluded to rises in Mount (Eta, in Phthiotis, and 
flows into the Sinus Maliacus, after its conjunction with the Phoenix, a 
small stream of the south of Thessaly, which joins it near Thermopylae. 

* And Melds) ver. 374. Melas was the name of several rivers whose 
waters were of a dark colour. There were two of this name in Thessal\% 
one of which rising in the Malian district, and, flowing past Trachyn, fell 
into the Sinus Maliacus, while the other, rising in Phthiotis, fell into the 
Apidanus. 

' Alone does Titaresos) ver. 376. The Titaresos, or Titaresius, was a 
river of Thessaly, called also Europus, rising on Mount Titarus and falling 
into the Peneus. Lucan here alludes to the words of Homer in the Iliad, 
B. ii. I. 752, who states that the Titaresius " does not mingle with the 
Peneus, but flows on the surface of it, just like oil, for it flows from the 
waters from Styx in Orcus." Its waters are supposed by physiologists to 
have been impregnated with an oily substance, whence it was said to be a 
branch of the Styx, and that it disdained to mingle with the rivers of 
mortals. 
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port IS that this river flows from the Stygian marshes, 
and that, mindM of his rise, he is unwilling to endure 
the contact of an ignoble stream, and preserves the vene- 
ration of the Gods for himself ^ 

As soon as the fields were open to the rivers sent forth, 
the rich furrow divided beneath the Boebycian ploughshare^; 
then, pressed by the right hand of the Lelegians,^ the plough 
sank deep. The ^olian^ and Dolopian husbandmen* 
cleared the groimd, both the Magnetes®, a nation known 
by their horses, and the Minyse', by their oars. There 
did the pregnant cloud pour forth in the Pelethronian 
caverns \ the Centaurs sprung from Ixion ®, half beasts ; 

* The veneration of the Gods for himself) ver. 380. As the Gods fear to 
swear by the river Styx and break their oath, this river, as a branch of it, 
wishes still to insure the same respect for the Deities. 

'^ Beneath the Boebycian ploughshare) ver. 382. He means that the land 
which was cultivated by the people of the town of Boebe was then, for the 
first time, left dry. Boebe was a town of Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, on the 
western shore of Lake Boebeis. 

^ Of the Lelegians) ver. 383. The Leleges were an ancient people, sup- 
posed to have inhabited Greece before the Hellenes. They were a warlike 
and a migratory race, but their origin is enveloped in the greatest obscurity. 
Pliny mentions them as inhabitants of the country of the Locrians, adjacent 
to Thessaly ; Strabo says that they were the same people that Pindar calls 
Centaurs. 

* The jEolian) ver. 884. The iBolians were an ancient people of Thes- 
saly, said to have been descended from ^olus, the son of Hellen. It war, 
however, a name long given to all the inhabitants of Greece beyond the 
Peloponnesus, except the people of Athens and Megara. 

* And Dolopian hitshandmen) ver. 384. The Dolopians were a people 
of Thessaly, who dwelt on the banks of the Enipeus, but, in later times, at 
the foot of Mount Pindus. 

' Both the Magnetes) ver. 385. These were the inhabitants of the country 
of Magnesia, the most easterly part of Thessaly, extending from the Peneus 
on the north to the Pagassean Gulf on the south, and including Mounts Ossa 
and Pelion ; like their neighbours, the Centaurs, the Magnetes were famed 
for their skill in horsemanship. 

^ T/ie Minyci) ver. 386. The Minyae were an ancient people, who dwelt 
in Thessaly, in the vicinity of lolcos. The greater part of the Argonauts, 
who probably were among the earliest to give attention to naval affairs, were 
of the Minyan race. 

^ In the Pelethronian cavern^ ver. 387. Pelethronium was a moun- 
tainous district of Thessaly, part of Mount Pelion, where the Lapithae dwelt, 
and from whose king, Pelethronium, it was said to have derived its name. 

* Sprung from Ixion) ver. 886. Ixion was king of the Lapithae, or 
Phlegyans, and the story was, that being introduced to the table of Jupiter, 
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fliee, Monyclras ', breitoig the rugged rocks of Pholoe^, and 
thee, fierce Ehoetus *, hupling beneafli the heights of (Eta 
the tnoontain ashes, which hasrdly OBoreas could tear up.; 
Pholus, too, the host ^ of great Alcides ; fitod thee, treacherous 
fertyman ^ over the river, destined to feel the arrows tipped 
with Lemtean venom, and thee, aged Chiron'', who, 
shining with thy cold Constellation, dost driye aw^y the 
greater Scorpion ' with Uie Hsemonian bow. 

In this land j^r«« shone the seeds of fierce warfaite. From 

he fell in lore with Juno, and offered violence to her, on which Jupiter "sub- 
stituted a cloud in her fonn, by which Ixion became the father of Oentaurus, 
from whom descended the Centaurs, a people of Thessaly. 

' Monychus) ver. 388. He was one of the Centaurs, and is mentioned 
by Ovid in the Metamorphoses, B. xii. 1. 499, as taking part in the battle 
against the Lapithae, where he is represented as exclaiming, — " *Heflp upon 
Cseneus stones and beams and entire mountains, and dash out his long-lived 
breath by throwing whole woods upon him. Let a wood press on his jaws ; 
and weight shall be in place of wounds.' Thus he said ; and by chance 
having got a tree thrown down by the power of the boisterous south wind, 
he hurled it against the powerful foe ; and he was an example to the rest; 
and in a short time, Othrys, thou wast bare of trees, and Pelion had no 
shades." Monychus is also mentioned by Juvenal and Valerius Flaccus. 

^ The rugged rocks of Pholo^) ver. 368. Pholoe, now called Olono, was 
a mountain forming the boundary between Arcadia and Ells, being a south- 
em continuation of the Erymanthian chain. 

* Theey Jierce Rkoetus) ver. 390. Rhoetus was one of the Centaurs men- 
tioned by Ovid as present at the battle with the Lapithae, in the Metamor- 
phoses, B. xii. 1. 296, where being wounded he takes to flight. He is also 
mentioned by Virgil. 

* Pholus, too, the host) ver. 891. Pholus was a Centaur who hospitably en- 
tertained Hercules in his travels. Having taken up one of the arrows tipped 
with the poison of the Hydra in order to examine it, it fell upon his foot, 
and he died of the wound, on which Hercules buried him on Mount Pholoe, 
which from that circumstance received its name. He is mentioned by Ovid 
as being present at the battle with the Lapithse, in the Metamorphoses, 
B. xii. 1. 306. 

* Thee, treacherous ferryman) ver. 392. He alludes to the fate of the Cen- 
taur Nessus, who on carrying Deianira across the river Evenus attempted to 
oflfer violence to her, on which he was slain by Hercules with an arrow 
tipped with the venom of the Lernsean Hydra. 

* And thee, aged Chiron) ver. 393. The Centaur Chiron was femed for his 
skill in physic and music, and was the tutor of Achilles. After his death 
he was transferred to heaven, and made one of the Zodiacal Constellations, 
under the name of Sagittarius, ** the archer," which follows the sign of the 
Scorpion. 

' The greater Scorpion) ver. 394. The Censtellation Scorpio occupies 
more space thaii any other one of the Zodiacal Constellations. 
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Aie TodkSy sitnick mih, l^e trident, fir^ (Md like Thessaliaa 
charger ', an omen of direfdl ^«rs, spring forth ; fin* 
did he diamp 1^ steel and l^e bit , and foam at the un- 
wonted rems of the Lapithan subduer iram t^e PagaseBaia 
shore ^. The first ship cleaving the ocean, exposed ear^- 
born man upon ihe lanknown waves. Itonns, the ruler ^ of 
the Thessalian land, was the first to hammer masses of 
heated metal into form, and to melt silver with ike fismes 
and stamp gold into coin, and liqnefy copper in hnmense 
furnaces. There was it first grsuited to number riches, -a 
thing which has urged on nations to accursed arms. 

Hence did Python*, that most huge serpent, descend, 
and glide along the fields of Oyrrha; whence, too, the 
Thessalian laurels come to the Pythian games ^. Hence the 
impious Aloeus' sent forth his progeny againi^ the Gods of 
heaven, when Pelion raised itself almost to Ihe lofty stars, 
and Ossa, meeting the constellations, impeded their course. 

When upon this land the chieftains have pitched the 

* First did the Thestalian charge) ver. 897. He vlhides to the hone, 
which, in his contest with Min^va who should give name to the capital 
of Attica, Neptune caused at a blow of his trident to spring from out of the 
earth. According to most accounts he created the horse in Attica; but 
Lucan here says (in which statement he is supported by Homer and ApoUo- 
dorus) that it took place in Thessaly; where also he made a present of the 
&mous horse to Peleus. 

* First did he champ the sted and the hit) ver. 398. Pelethronius, king 
of the Lapithae, was said to have been the inventor of the bridle and the 
bit. 

^ From the Tagasaan shore) ver. 400. He alludes to the flailing of the 
Aigonautic expedition from Fagasae in Thessaly, where the Argo was built. 

* Itonus, the ruler) ver. 408. Itonus was an ancient king of Thessaly,. 
said to have been a son of Deucalion, or, according to some, of Apollo. 

* Eence did Python) ver. 408. The serpent Python was said to have 
been generated in Thessaly from the slime and putrescence left after the 
deluge of Deucalion had subsided. It was slain by the shafts of Apollo, 
who covered the sacred tripod at Delphi with its skin, and instituted the 
Pythian games as a memorial of his victory. 

* Come to the Pythian games) ver. 409. At the celebration of the Py- 
thian games at Delphi, the Temple of Apollo was adorned with laurel 
brought for the purpose from Thessaly. 

' The impious Aloeus) ver. 410. Aloeus was the son of Neptune and 
Canace. He married Iphimedia, the daughter of Triops, who was beloved 
by Neptune, and had by him the twin sons Otus and Ephialtes, giants who, 
at the age of nine years, threateneo the Gods with war, and attempted to 
pile Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa. 
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camps destined by the Fates, their minds, presaging the 
future warfare, engage all, and it is clear that the momentous 
hour of the great crisis is drawing nigh. Because their fates 
are now close approaching, degenerate minds tremble, and 
ponder on the worst. A few, courage preferred, feel both 
hopes and fears as to the event. But mingled with the 
timid multitude is Sextus\ an ojffspring imworthy of 
Magnus for a parent, who afterwards, roving, an exile, on 
the Scyllsean waves, a Sicilian pirate, polluted his triumphs 
on the deep, who, fear spiuring him on to know before- 
hand the events of fate, both impatient of delay and faint- 
hearted about all things to come, consults not the tripods of 
Delos, not the Pythian caves, nor does he choose to enquire 
what sounds Dodona, the nourisher on the first fruits ^ 
sends forth from the brass of Jove *, who from the entrails 
can reveal the fates'*, who can explain the birds, who can ob- 

* Is Sextus) ver. 420. Sextus was the younger son of Pompey, by his 
wife Mucia. During the greater part, if not the whole, of his fether s cam- 
paign in Greece, he was in the island of Lesbos, so that most probably there 
is not any foundation for the story here told by Lucan. After the defeat of 
his brother Cneius at the battle of Munda, he for some time supported himself 
by rapine and plunder in Spain, and many years afterwards, haying gained 
possession of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, his fleets plundered all the sup- 
plies of com which came from Egypt and the eastern provinces, so that 
famine seemed for a time inevitable at Rome. He was taken prisoner by 
the troops of Antony in the neighbourhood of Miletus, and was there put to 
death. 

^ The nourisher on the first fruits) ver. 426. " Frugibus." The fruits of 
the woods of Dodona were acorns (or as May, in his Translation, quaintly 
calls them, " akehomes "), upon which the primitive races of mankind were 
said to have fed. 

' Sends forth from, the Irass of Jove) ver. 427. It was said by some that 
in the oracles of Jupiter at Dodona the will of heaven was divulged by the 
ringing of certain cauldrons there suspended. Stephanus Byzantinus informs 
us that in that part of the forest of Dodona where the oracle stood, there 
were two pillars erected at a small distance from each other; on one there 
was placed a brazen vessel about the size of an ordinary cauldron, and on 
the other a little boy, probably a piece of mechanism, who held a brazen 
whip with several thongs, which hung loose and were easily moved. When 
the wind blew, the lashes struck against the vessel, and occasioned a noise 
while the wind continued. He says that it was from these that the forest 
took the name of Dodona; " dodo," in the ancient language of the vicinity, 
signifying " a cauldron." 

* From the entrails can reveal the fates) ver. 427. The meaning is, that 
be is not willing in a righteous manner to learn the decrees of fate by con- 
sulting the entrails of animals, auspices derived from birds, auguries derived 
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serve the lightnings of heaven and search the stars with 
Assyrian care, or if there is any method, secret, but lawfuP. 

He had gained a knowledge of- the secrets of the ruthless 
magicians detested by the Gods above, and the altars sad 
with dreadful sacrifices, and the aid of the shades below 
and of Pluto ; and to him, wretched man, it seemed clear 
that the Gods of heaven knew too little •^ 

The vain and direM frenzy the very locality promotes, 
and, adjoining to the camp, the cities of the Haemonian 
women, whom no power over any prodigy that has been 
invented can surpass, whose art is each thing that is not 
believed. Moreover, the Thessalian land produces on its 
crags both noxious herbs, and rocks that are sensible to the 
magicians as they chaunt their deadly secrets. There spring 
up many things destined to offer violence to the Deities * ; 
and the Colchian stranger gathers ^ in the Heemonian lands 
those herbs which she has not brought. 

from thunder and lightning, nor yet the astrological art derived from the 
Chaldaeans of Assyria. 

1 Any method, secret, hut lawful) ver. 480. He means those secret arts of 
diyination which it was not unrighteous to use, such as geomancy and astro- 
logy; but instead of resorting to these, Sextus employs the forbidden prac- 
tices of the art of necromancy. 

* Be had gained a hiowledge of) ver. 432. " Noverat " does not neces- 
sarily mean that b'extus was skilled himself in the necromantic art, but 
that he was aware of its existence and of the cultivation of it by the 
sorceresses of Thessaly. Weise, however, thinks that it implies that Sextu* 
had studied the art. 

^ ThAit the Gods of heaven knew too little) ver. 433-4. He believed that 
the Gods of heaven were not so likely to be acquainted with the future aa 
the Infernal Deities and the shades of the dead. 

* To offer violence to the Deities) ver. 441. To be able to gain power 
over the reluctant Gods was one of the pretensions of the sorceresses of 
antiquity. Thus, in the Heroides of Ovid, in the Epistle of Hypsipyle to 
Jason, she says, speaking of the enchantress Medea, 1, 83, et seq, : — " By her 
incantations has she influenced thee; and with her enchanted sickle does 
she reap the dreadful plants. She endeavours to draw down the struggling 
moon from her chariot, and to envelop the horses of the sun in darkness. 
She bridles the waves and stops the winding rivers; she moves the woods 
and the firm rocks from their spot." For an account of the magic rites and 
spells of the sorceresses of antiquity the reader is referred to the Third Vo- 
lume of the Translation of Ovid in Bohn's Classical Library, pages 56-7, 
and 278-9. 

* The Colchian stranger gathers) ver. 442. He alludes to the magical in- 
cantations of the Colchian Medea when she had arrived with Jason in Thes- 
saly, and says that she found no lack of plants there suited to aid her in her 
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The impious ehfirms of the accursed oatLon turn the ears 
of the inhabitants of heaven that are deaf to peoples so 
numerous, to nations so many. That voice alone goes 
forth amid the recesses of the heavens, and bears the strin- 
gent words to the unwilling Deities, firom which the care 
of the skies and of the floating heavens never calls them 
away. "When the accursed murmur has reached Hie stars, 
then, although Babylon of Perseus and my&terioue Mem- 
phis^ should open all the shrines of the ancient Magi, 
the Thessalian mtch to foreign altars draws away the Gods 
of heaven. 

Through the charms of the Thessalian witches a love not 
induced by the Fates has entered into hardened hearts ; and 
stem old men have burned with illicit flames. And not 
only do noxious potions avail; or when they wij^draw the 
pledges swelling with its juices from the forehead of the 
mother about to show her affection^. The mind, polluted 
by no corruption of imbibed poison, perishes by force of 
spells ^. Those whom no imison of the bed jointly occu- 

^chantments. It wa& tliere that by her magical arts she restored the aged 
.^Sson to youlhy and likewise contrived the death of his brother Pelias. See 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. vii. 1. 223, et seq.j where her culling of the 
Thessalian hecbs is thu3 described ; — " She looked down upon Thessalian 
Tempe below her, and guided her dragons towards the chalky regions ; and 
observed the herbs which Ossa and which the lofty Pelion bore, Othrys too, 
and Pindus, aufid Olympus still greater than Pindus ; and part she tore up by 
the root gently worked, part she cat down with the bend of a brazen sickle. 
M^ny a herb, too, that grew on the banks of Apidanus pleased her ; many, too, 
•B the banks of Amphrysus ; nor, Enipeus, didst thou escape. The Peneian 
waters, and the Spercheian as well, contributed something, aad the rushy 
flbores of Boebe. She plucks, too, enlivening herbs by the Euboean Anthedon." 

* Arid myttenom Memphis) ver. 449. Memphis is here used to signify 
Sgypt in geuenil, which at all times, from the time of the magicians who 
lu^eavoured by theip enchantments to compete with the miracles of Moses 
down to the present day, has especially cultivated the magic art. 

' The motJier a^ut to show Iter affection) ver. 456. He alludes, to the use 
in pbiitres, or love potions, of the substance called '' hippomanes," which was 
by some said to flow from mares when in a prurient state, but niore generally, 
as Pliny the Elder tells us» was thought to be a poisonous excrescence of the 
size of a fig, and of a, black colour, which grows on the head of the mare, and 
ivhich the foal at its birth is in the habit of biting off, which if it neglects to 
do, it is not allowed by its mother to suck. Hesiod, however, snys^ that 
luppomanes was a herb that produced madniess in the horses that ate of it. 

■ Perishes hy force qf spells) ver. 467.. They are able by muttering 
\ alone to depjrive mea of their seu^es^ 
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pied binds togetiher, and influence of alluring beauty, dxey 
attract by the magic whirling of the twisted threads^. 
The courses of things are stayed, and, retarded by length- 
ened nighty the day stops short. The sky obeys not the 
laws of nature; and on heamg ihe spells the headlong 
world is benumbed; Jupiter, too, urging them on, is 
astounded that the poles of hea/vm^ do not go on, impelled 
by the rapid axles. 

At another time, tihey iiU all phices. with showers, and, 
while the sun is hot, bring down the clouds ; the heavens 
tbunder, too, Jupiter not knowing it. By those same words, 
vnUi hair hanging loose, have they scattered abroad far and 
wide soaking clouds and showers. The winds ceasing, the 
sea has swelled ; again, forbidden to be sensible of the 
storms, the south wind provoking it, it has held its peace ; 
and bearing along the ship the sails have swelled against 
the wind. From the steep rock has the torrent hung sus- 
pended ; and the river has run not in the direction in which 
it was descending. The summer has not raised the Nile ; in 
a straight line the Meeander has lu'ged on his waters ; and 
the Arar has impelled headlong^ the delaying Ehone ; their 
tops lowered, mountain^ have levelled their ridges. 

Olympus has looked upwards ^ to the clouds, and with no 
Sim the Scythian snows have thawed, while the winter was 
freezing. Impelled by tjhe stars, the shores protected, the 
charms of the HsBmonian vntches have driven Tethys 

' By Hve magic wJdrling of ike tm^ied threads) ver. 460. He alludes to 
the use of the " rhombus," or spinning-wheel, in magical incantations, the 
object of which was. to regain the aflfections when lost The spinning-wheel 
-was much used in magical inomtations, not only among the people of Thessaly 
and Italy, but those of northern and western Europe. The practice wa« 
probably founded on the supposition of the existence of the so-called threads 
of destiny, and it was the province of the wizard or sorceress, by his or her 
oharms, to lengthen or shorten those threads as required. Some think that 
the use of the threads implied that the minds of individuals were to be in^ 
fluenced at the will of the enchanter or the person consulting him. See 
the use of the spinning wheel in magical incantations described in the Fasti 
of Ovid, B. ii. 1. 572, et seq., and the Eighth Eclogue of VifKil. 

'• The Arar /to* impelled h^dloiig) ver. 476. See the First Book, 1. 484. 
Tlie Arar was noted for its slowness, the Rhone for its rapidity. 

• Olympm fuu looked upwards) ver. 477. Olympus, which towers. aboTe 
the clouds, by magical arta is brought beneath them. 
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back ^ The earth, too, has shaken the axle of her un- 
moved weight, and, inclining with the effort, has oscillated 
in her mid regions". The weight of a mass so vast smitten 
by their voice, has gaped open, and has afforded a pros- 
pect through it of the surroimding heavens. Eveiy animal 
powerful for death, and produced to do injury, both fears the 
Hsemonian arts and supplies them widi its deadly qua- 
lities. Them do the ravening tigers and the magnani- 
mous wrath of the Uons fawn upon with gentle mouth ; for 
them does the serpent unfold his cold coils, and is ex- 
tended in the frosty field. The knots of the vipers unite, 
their bodies cut asunder; and the snake dies, breathed 
upon by human poison. 

What failing is this of the Gods of heaven in following 
after enchantments and herbs, and what this fear of disre- 
garding them? Of what compact do the bonds keep the 
Deities thus bound ? Is it obhgatory, or does it please them 
to obey ? For an imknown piety only do the witches deserve 
thisy or by secret threats do they prevail ? Have they this 
power against all the Gods of heaven, or do these imperious 
charms sway but a certain Deity '^ who, whatever he himself 
is compelled, can compel the world, to do ? There, too, for 
the first time were the stars brought down from the head- 
long sky ; and serene Phoebe, beset by the dire influences 
of tibieir words, grew pale and burned with dusky and esirthy 
fires, not otherwise than if the earth hindered her from the 
reflection of her brother, and interposed its shade between 
the celestial flames ; and, arrested by spells, she endures 

* Have driven Tethys hach) ver. 479-80. The sea, accustomed to be 
aroused by the influence of the Moon and certain Constellations, such as 
Arcturus, Orion, and the Hyades, is no more influenced by them when the 
Thessalian sorceresses will otherwise. 

- Has oscillated in her mid regions) ver. 480-1. This passage is 
either in a corrupt state, or one to which it is not improbable that the Poet 
himself would have been unable to attach any very definite meaning. 

' Sway hut a certain Deity) ver. 497. Rowe has the following Note here : 
— " The Poet seems to allude here to that GK)d whom they called Demogorgon,. 
who was the father and creator of all the other Gods ; who, though he himself 
was bound in chains in the lowest hell, was yet so terrible to all tbe others 
that they could not bear the very mention of his name ; as appears towards 
the end of this Book. Him Lucan supposes to be subject to the power of 
magic, as all the other Deities of what kind soever were to him." 
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labours so great, until, more nigh, she sends her foain^ 
upon the herbs situate beneath. 

These rites of criminality, these spells of the direful 
race, the wild Erictho^ has condemned as being of piety 
too extreme, and has applied the polluted art to new cere- 
monies. For to her it is not permitted to place her deadly 
head within a roof or a home in the city ; and she haunts 
the deserted piles, and, the ghosts expelled, takes pos- 
session of the tombs, pleasing to the Gods of Erebus. 
To hear the counsels of the dead, to know the Stygian 
abodes ^d the secrets of the concealed Pluto, not the 
Gods above, not a life on earth, forbids. 

Leanness has possession of the features of the hag, foul 
with filthiness, and, unknown to a clear sky, her dreadful 
visage, laden with uncombed locks, is beset with Stygian 
paleness. If showers and black clouds obscure the stars, 
then does the Thessalian witch stalk forth from the 
spoiled piles, and try to arrest the lightnings of the night. 
The seeds she treads on of the fruitful com she bums up, 
and by her breathing makes air noxious that was not deadly 
before. She neither prays to the Gods of heaven, nor with 
suppliant prayer calls the Deity to her aid, nor does she 
know of the propitiating entrails ; upon the altars she de- 
lights to place fimereal flames, and frankincense which she 
has carried off from the lighted pile•^ 

Her voice now first heard as she demands, the Gods of 
heaven accede to all tlie wickedness, and dread to hear a 
second address. Souls that live, and still rule their respect- 
ive limbs, she buries in the tomb ; and death reluctantly 
creeps on upon those who owe lengthened years to the 
Fates ; the fimeral procession turning back, the dead bodies 

' She sends Jierfoam) ver. 506. It was a belief among the ancients that 
the moon was arrested in her course and brought down upon the earth by 
means of the Thessalian incantations, and that at those times she shed a kind 
of venomous foam upon certain plants, which were consequently much 
sought for, to be applied to magical purposes. 

' The wild Erictho) ver. 608. Erictho is mentioned as a famous en- 
chantress in the Epistle from Sappho to Phaon, in Ovid's Heroides^ 1. 139. 
She is also spoken of by Apuleius as skilled in sepulchral magic. The 
name was probably used to signify an enchantress in general. 

' Carried off from the lighted pile) ver. 526. In ordinary life it was 
deemed the height of disgrace to be guilty of taking away anything that 
had been placed on the funeral pile. 
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shfi rescues dx>m the tomb ; corpses % from death. The 
smoking ashes of the young and the burning bones she 
snatches from the midst of titie piles, and the very torch 
which the parents have hjeld^ ; the fragments, toOj of the 
funereal bier^ that % about in the black smoke, and titie 
flowing robes does she collect amid; t^e ^hes, and the em- 
bers that smell of tibe limbs. 

Bjut when corpses are kept within stone '^ from which the 
moisture within is taken away, and, the corruption with- 
drawn, the marrow has grown hard; then does she greedily 
MKven upon all the hmbs, and bury her hands in* the eyes, 
and delight to scoop out the dried-up balls ^ and gnc^w 
tJie paUid nails'* of the shnmken hand; with her mouth 
she tears asunder the halter ' and the murderous knots ; the 
bodies as they hang she gnaws, and scrapes the crosses'^ ; 
the entrails, too, smitten by the showers she rends asunder, 
and the parched marrow^ the sun's heat admitted thereio. 
Iron fastened into the hands. '*, and tiie black corruption of 
tJie filthy matter that distils upon the Umbs, and the slime 

^ Parents have held) ver. 684. It was the duty of the parent to set fird 
to the funeml pile of his children. 

^ Of the funereal bier) ver. 536. The corpse was carried to the iiineral 
pile on a couch which was ca]led " feretrum" or *' capulus;" but the bodies of 
the poorer classes, or of slaves, were borne on a common kind of bier called 
" sandapila." The couches on which the bodies of the rich were carried 
were sometimes made of ivory and covered with gold and purple. On the 
top of the pile the corpse was laid upon the couch on which it had been car- 
ried, and burnt with it. The "vestes" here mentioned were probably the 
coverings of the funeral couch. 

' Corpses are kept wiihin stone) ver. 538. He alludes to bodies which, 
after the eastern fashion, are preserved as mummies, by drawing the moisture 
out and then preserving them in tombs of stone. 

* Scoop out the dried-up balls) ver. 542. The practices here imputed 
to the Thessalian enchantress are similar to those of the Ghouls of the East, 
who were said to feast on the bodies of the dead, ^ practipe frequently alluded, 
to in the Arabian Nights. 

'^ And gfiAw the pallid miiU) ver. 543. The nails of the- human hand 
continue to grow after death, and turn of a white hue. 

' Tears a,sunder the halter) ver. 543. She gnaws the kqot of the noose 
to obtain the body that is hanging, for the purposes of her inioantaiionSk 

' And scrapes the d'osses) ver. 545. She scrapes, off the clotted gore tha^ 
adheres to the crosMS oq, which Biale&ctors hang, and tears out their entiftiiii 
which, have been long exposed to the drenching showers. 

^ Iron, fastened into the hands) ven 547. The iron nqiU dnveii thEOPI^ 
the hands and feet of those fastened to thj» cuossi. 
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that has colleeted, she bears oS, and hangs to the hodie^ as 
t^e sinews hold &6t her bite. 

Whatever carcase, too, is lying upon the bare ^ound, 
before the beasts and the birds of the air does she sit ; nor 
does she wish to separate the joints with iron and with her 
hands, and ajbout to tear the hmbs from their parched jaws, 
she awaits the bites of the wolves. Nor do her hands re- 
frain from mnrder, if she requires the life-blood, which is 
the first to spring^ from the divided throat Nor does she 
shun slaughter, if her rites demand living gore, and her 
funereal tables demand the quivering entrails. So, through 
the wounds of the womb, not the way in which nature invites, 
is the embryo torn out, about to be pkced upon the glow- 
m% altars. And as often a3 she has need of grim and stal- 
wart shades, she herself makes the ghosts ; every kind of 
death among mankind is in her employ. 

She from the youthful body tears the down of the cheek; 
she with her left hand=^ from the dying stripling cuts off the 
hair. Full often, too, at her kinsman's pile has the dire 
Thessalian witch brooded over the dear limbs,, and imprinting 
kisses, has both cut off the head, and torn away the cheeks 
pressed with her teeth, and biting off the end of the tongue 
as it cleaves to the dried throat, has poured forth murmurs 
into the cold lips, and has dispatched accmrsed secrets to 
the Stygian shades. 

When the rumours of the spot brought her to the notice 
of Pompey^, amid the depths of the night of the sky, at the 
time when Titan is bringing the midday beneath our earth, 
along the deserted £elds he talces his way. The faithful and 
wonted attendants upon his crimes, wandering amid the 
ruined tombs and graves, beheld her afar, sitting upon a lofty 
crag, where Hsemus, sloping down, extends the Pharsalian 
ridges. She was conning over spells unknown to the ma- 
gicians and the Gods of magic, and was tirying charms for 
unwonted purposes. For, fearing lest the shifting warfare 

* Which is the Jvrsi to. «jpn»^) ver. 655. The blood just drawn being 
deemed efficacious in ench«jQ,tin«j»t8, she wiU not scruple to commit murder 
ibr the sake of obtaining it. 

* With her 1^ hand) ver. 563. The left hand was especially employed in 
iQi^M operations, a4 also by thieves in the pursuit of their vocation. 

'^ To ike notice qf Pom^ey) ver. 670. To Skxtus, the son of Pompey. 
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might remove to another region, and the Ematliian land 
be deprived of slaughter so vast, the sorceress has for- 
bidden Philippi^, polluted with spells and sprinkled with 
dreadful potions, to transfer the combats, about to claim so 
many deaths as her own, and to enjoy the blood of the 
world ; she hopes to maim the corpses of slaughtered mo- 
narchs^, and to turn to herself the ashes of the Hesperian 
race, and the bones of nobles, and to obtain ghosts so 
mighty. This is her pursuit, and her sole study, what she 
is to tear away from the corpse of Magnus when exposed, 
what limbs of Csesar she is to brood over. Her does the 
degenerate offspring of Pompey first address : — 

** O thou honor to the Hsemonian females, who art able 
to reveal their fates to nations, and who art able to turn them 
away from their course when about to come to pass, I pray 
thee that it may be permitted me to know the assured end 
which the fortune of war provides. Not the lowest portion 
am I of the Eoman multitude; the most renowned offspring 
of Magnus, either ruler of the world, or heir to a fall 
so great'*. Smitten witli doubts, my mind is in alarm, 
and again is prepared to endure the fears that spring from 
certainty. This power do thou withdraw from events, that 
they may not rush on sudden and imseen ; either extort it 
from the Deities, or do thou spare the Gods, and force 
the truth from the shades below. Unlock the Elysian 
abodes, and Death herself, called forth*, compel to confess 
to thee whom of us it is that she demands. Not mean is 
the task ; it is worthy for even thee to have a care to seek 
which way inclines the hazard of destinies so mighty." 

The impious ThessaUan mtch rejoices at the mention of 

* Tlie sorceress has forbidden Philippi) ver. 682. The Poet again commits 
the same mistake as in B. i. I. 675, and other places^ in confounding Fhilippi, 
a town of Thrace, with Pharsalia in Thessaly. 

^ Corpses of slaughtered monarchs) ver. 584. Who had come to the assist- 
ance of Pompey ; see B. vii. 1. 227. 

^ Heir to afoUl so great) ver. 595. It must be remembered that Sextus 
was only a younger son; but if he was a person of the character here de- 
picted by Lucan, he would not improbably be guilty of misrepresentation. 

* Death herself, called forth) ver. 601. He speaks of Death here as a 
Divinity. She was worshipped by the Greeks under the name of Thanatos. 
Sacrifice was probably offered to this Divinity, but no Temples of Death are 
mentioned by the ancient writers. 
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her fame thus spread abroad, and answers on the other 
hand : — 

" O youtli, if thou wouldst have influenced more humble 
destinies, it had been easy to force the reluctant Gods 
to any action thou mightst wish. To my skill it is granted, 
when with their beams the constellations have urged on death, 
to interpose delays^ ; and although every star would make a 
man aged, by drugs do we cut short his years in the 
midst. But together does the chain of causes work down- 
ward from the first origin of the world, and all the fates 
are struggling, if thou shouldst wish to change anything, 
and the human race stands subject to a single blow ; then do 
we, the ThessaUan throng, confess. Fortune has the greater 
might. But if thou art content to learn the events before- 
hand, paths easy and manifold will lie open to truth ; earth, 
and sky, and Chaos ^, and seas, and plains, and the 
rocks of Rhodope, will converse with us. But it is easy, 
since there is a supply so vast of recent deaths, to raise 
a single body from the Emathian plains, that, with a 
clear voice, the lips of a corpse just dead and warm 
may utter their sounds, and no dismal ghost, the limbs 
scorched by the sun, may send forth indistinct screechings." 

Thus she says ; and, tiie shades of night redoubled by her 
art, wrapped as to her direful head in a turbid cloud, she 
wanders amid the bodies of the slain, exposed, sepulchres 
being denied. Forthwith the wolves take to flight, their 
talons loosened, the birds fly imfed, while the Thessalian 
witch selects her prophet, and, examining the marrow 
cold in death, finds the fibres of the stiffened lungs 
standing without a wound ^ and in the dead body 
seeks a voice. Now stand in doubt destinies full many of 
men who have been slain, which one she is to choose to 
recall to the world above. If she had attempted to raise 

* To interpose delays) ver. 608-9. She can cut short or lengthen the 
lives of individual men at her pleasure, despite the Fates ; but over the 
destinies of states she can exercise no influence. 

^ And sky f and Chaos) ver. 617. "Chaos" here means Tartarus, or the 
place of departed spirits. She enumerates the different classes of magic arts : 
geomancy, aeromancy, necromancy, hydromancy, and soothsaying derived 
from inspection of the entrails of animals. 

^ Standing witlwut a wound) ver. 630. She seeks the body of a person 
recently slain, in which the lungs are uninjured. 
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whole armies from the plains, and to restore tJtem to tiie 
war, the laws of Erebus would have yielded, and a people 
dragged forth hy the powerful niis(flreaaat from Stygian 
Aveimus, would have mingled in fight. 

A body selected at length with pierced throat «he takes^ 
and, a ho(^ being inserted wilfc frmereal ropes, the 
wretched carcase is dragged over rocks, over stonesy 
destined to live oruie again ' ; and beneath the lofty crags 
of the hollowed mountain, which the dire EricUio has 
destined for her rites, it is placed. 

Downward sloping, not far from the black caverns of 
Pluto, the ground precipitately descends, which a wood 
covers, pale with its drooping foliage, attid with no Iqftiff 
tops looking upwards to the heavens, and a yew-tree 
shades, not pervious to the sun. Within is squalid dark- 
ness, and mouldiness pallid within the caves amid the 
lengthened gloom ; never, unless produced by diarms, does 
it receive the light. Not within the jaws of Taenarus^ 
the baleful limit of the hidden world, and of our own, 
does the air settle thus stagnant ; whither the sovereigns of 
Tartarus would not fear* to send forth the shades. For 
although the Thessalian witch uses violence against des- 
tiny, it is matter of doubt whether she beholds tibe Stygian 
ghosts because she has dragged them thither*, or whether 
because she has descended to Tartarus. 

A dress, of various colours and fury-like with varied 
garb, is put on by her; and her locks removed, her fea- 
tures are revealed, and, bristling, with wreaths of vipers 
her hair is fastened round. When she perceives the 

' Destined to live once again) ver. 640. Destined to live for the purpose of 
answering her questions as to the future. 

* The jaws of Tcenarus) ver. 648. Tsenaras was the name of a cavern at 
the foot of the Malean promontory in Laconia ; it emitted powerful mephitic 
vapours, and through it Hercules was said to have dragged Cerberus from the 
Infernal Regions. 

^ The sovereigns of Tartarus would not fear) ver. 660. Her cave is so 
gloomy, fetid, and dismal, that the rulers of Tartarus would not object to 
the ghosts, their subjects, taking up their abode there, it being no way prefer- 
able to their own realms. 

* Because she has dragged them thither) ver. 652. If she evokes a ghost 
by her magic rites, it is matter of doubt whether she has really brought 
the spirit from hell, or whether in inhabiting her cave she has not really de;^ 
■cended to hell herself. 
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youfli's ftttendftnts ftlftrmed, and htoself 4raiftblmg, ound, 
castmg down his eyes ^tli looks i^trndc tvith horrot, 
she says :— 

" Banish the feaars eohceived hi youY timid mmd ; now 
atiew, not^ ifn its genuine foftn shall life be restored, tbftt 
even tremblers may endure to hear him speak. But if 1 
can shofw the Stygian lakes ', and ^e shores that reso«md 
with flames ; if, I being present, the Etfmenides^ can be 
beheld, and Oerbenls shaking his necks shaggy witii ser- 
pents, and the Giants chained mtk their hands to their 
backs, what dread is there, cowards, to behold the fright- 
ened ghosts?" 

Then in the first place does she fill his breast, opened 
by fresh wonnds, 'with reeking blood, and she bathes his 
marrow with gore, and plentifully supplies venom from 
the moon'*. Here is mingled whatever, by a monstrous 
generation, nature has produced. Not the foam of dogs 
to which water is an object of dread, not the entrails of the 
l}mx*, not the excrescence* of the direftil hy«ena is wanting, 
and the marrow of the stag that has fed upon serpents** ; 

* The Stygian lakes) ver. 662. He alludes to Pyriphlegethon, the burning 
Lake of hell. 

^ * The JBumenides) rer. 664. The name " Eumenides," in the Greek, literally 
signifies " the well-meaning" or ''propitiated Goddesses." This was a euphe- 
mism given to the Furies, because the superstitious were afraid to mentiim 
them by their real names^ and was said to have been first given them after 
the acquittal of Orestes by the court of the Areopagus^ when their anger 
1^ become soothed. 
' Venom from the moon) ver. 669. See the Note to 1. 506. 

* Ifot the entrails of ^ lynx) ver. 672. It is not improbable that the 
Scholiast rightly suggests that the popular superstition is here alluded to 
which believed that the urine of the lynx hardens into a precious stone. 
Ovid says, in the Metamorphoses, B. xv. 1. 413, et seq. : — " Conquered India 
presented her lynxes to Bacchus crowned with clusters ; and, as they tell, 
whatever the bladder of these discharges is changed into stone and hardens 
by contact with the air." Pliny says, that this becomes hard and turns into 
gems like the cnrbuncle, being of a fiery tint, and that the stone has the 
name of " lyncurinm." Beckmann, in his History of Inventions, thinks that 
this was probably the jacinth or hyacinth, while others suppose it to have 
been tourmaline or transparent amber. 

* The excrescence) ver. 672. " Nodus." This word probably means the 
spine, or the upper part of it which joins the neck. Pliny the Elder tells 
US that the neck is fastened to, or, rather, forms patt of, the back-bone of the 
hyaena. 

' Fed upon serpents) ver. 67^. It was a superstition among the an- 
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not the sucking fish, that holds hack the ship^ m the 
midst of the waves, while the eastern breeze stretches the 
rigging ; the eyes of dragons, too ^, and the stones that re- 
sound *, warmed beneath the brooding bird; not the winged 
serpent* of the Arabians, and the viper produced in the 
E«d Sea, the guardian of the precious shell'; or the 
slough of the homed serpent* of Libya that still survives; 
or the ashes of the Phoenix'', laid upon an eastern altar. 
With this, after she has mingled abominations, vile, 

cients that deer when grown old have the power of drawing aerpents from 
their holes with their breath, which they destroy with their horns, and then 
eat, on which they become young again. 

1 That holds hack the ship) ver. 674. The " echeneis remora,'* or sacking 
fish, was supposed, by sticking to the keel or rudder of a vessel in sail, to be 
able to stop its course. Ovid says, in his Ealienticon, I 99, " There is, too, 
the little sucking-fish, wondrous to tell ! a vast obstruction to ships." 

' The eyes of dragons, too) ver. 675. It was a notion that those who had 
their eyes anointed with a mixture made from serpents* eyes beaten up with 
honey were proof against the sight of nocturnal spectres. 

^ TTie stones that resound) ver. 676. He alludes to the aetites or eagle- 
stone, which was said to be found in the nest of the eagle ; by whose Incu- 
bation when warmed it exploded with a loud noise. See Pliny's Natural 
History, B. ix. c. 8, and B. xxxvi. c. 21. 

* Not the winged serpent) ver. 677. He may either mean a winged ser- 
pent, the existence of which was currently believed in the East, or may 
allude to the '' jaculus," which he again mentions in the Ninth Book, and 
which Fliny, in his Eighth Book, c. 23, speaks of as darting upon passers-by 
from the branches of trees. 

• Guardian of the precions sheV) ver. 678. It was supposed that there 
were serpents upon the shores of the Bed Sea that watched the shells of the 
oysters in which the pearls are inclosed. 

' Slough qf the hamed serpent) ver. 679. The cerastes or homed serpent 
of Airica is again mentioned in the Ninth Book. 

^ Or the ashes of the Phoenix) ver. 680. This allusion to the fabulous bird, 
called the Phoenix, will be best explained by the account of Ovid, in the Me- 
tamorphoses, B. XV. L 803, et seq. : " The Assyrians call it the Phoenix. It 
lives not on com or grass, but on drops of frankincense and the juices of the 
amomum. This bird, when it has completed the five ages of its life, with its 
talons and its crooked beak constmcts for itself a nest in the branches of a 
holm-oak, or on the top of a quivering palm. As soon as it has strewed on this 
cassia and ears of sweet spikenard, and bruised cinnamon, with yellow myrrh, 
it lays itself down on it, and finishes its life in the midst of odours. They 
say that thence, from the body of its parent, is reproduced a little Phoenix, 
which is destined to live as many years. When time has given it strength, 
and it is able to bear the weight, it lightens the branches of the lofty tree of the 
burden of the nest, and dutifully carries both its own cradle and the sepulchre 
of its parent; and having reached the city of Hyperion through the yielding 
air, it kys it down before the sacred doors in the Temple of Hyperion." 
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and possessing no names \ she added leaves steeped in 
axjcursed spells, and herbs upon which, when shooting up, 
her direful mouth had spat, and whatever poisons she her- 
self gave unto the world ; then, a voice, more potent than 
all drugs to charm the Gods of Lethe,' first poured forth its 
murmiurs, discordant, and differing much from the human 
tongue. The bark of dogs has she, and the howling of 
wolves ; she sends forth the voice in which the scared owl, 
in which the screech of the night, complain, in which wild 
beasts shriek and yell, in which the serpent hisses, and the 
wailing of the waves dashed upon the rocks ; the sounds, 
too, of the woods, and the thunders of the bursting cloud. 
Of objects so many there is the voice in one. Then after- 
wards in a Hsemonian chaunt she unfolds the rest, and 
her voice penetrates to Tartarus : — 

" Eumenides, and Stygian fiends, and penalties of the 
guilty, and Chaos, eager to confound innumerable worlds ; 
and thouy Ruler of the earth % whom the wrath of the Gods, 
deferred for lengthened ages, does vex; Styx, and the 
l^lysiaii fields, which no Thessalian sorceress is deserving of; 
Persephone, who dost detest heaven and thy mother ^, and 

* And possemng no names) yer. 681. There is a similar passage in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, where he is describing the incantations of Medea, 
B. vii. 1. 270 : — ** She adds, too, hoar-frost gathered at night by the light of 
the moon, and the ill-boding wings of a screech-owl together with its flesh, 
and the entrails of a two-formed wolf that was wont to change its appearance 
of a wild beast into that of a man. Nor is there wanting there the thin 
scaly slough of the Cinyphian water-snake and the liyer of the loiig-lived 
stag ; to which, besides, she adds the bill and head of a crow that had sus- 
tained an existence of nine ages. When with these and a hundred other 
things without a name, the barbarian princess has completed the medicine 
prepared for the mortal body, with a branch of the peaceM oliye, long since 
dried up, she stirs them all up^ and blends the lowest ingredients with the 
highest." 

* TAo%, Ruler of the earth) yer. 697. Dis, or Pluto; to whom was allotted 
the government of the Earth, and the regions beneath, when his brother 
Jupiter received that of Heaven and Neptune that of the Sea. The passage 
Jnay either mean that Pluto repines at the lengthened existence of the Deities 
who do not through death descend to his realms, or that he is tired of the 
prolonged existence which he in common with the other Gods enjoys. 

^ Detest heaven and Viy itnother) ver. 699. She preferred to remain with 
her husband Pluto in the Infernal Regions to returning to heaven and rejoin- 
ing her mother Ceres ; on which it was agreed that she should spend six 
months in the year with Pluto and six months with Ceres. The story of the 

B 
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wha art the lowest foraa of our Heeate^ tbrougb whom the 
ghosts and I '^ have the interoourse of silexit tongues i thou 
porter, too *, of the spacious abodes, who dost scatter our 
entrails before the savage dc^ ; and youy Sisters, about to 
handle the threads "* renewed, and tbou» O ferryman of the 
burning stream, now, aged man, tired with the ghosts re- 
turning to me ; listen to my prayers, if you sufficiently I 
invoke with mouth accursed and defiled, if, never fasting 
from human entrails^ I repeat these charms, if full oft I 
have given you the teeming breasts, and have smothered 
your oflferings'^ with warm brains; if any infant, when I 
have placed its head and entrails on your dishes, had been 
destined to live°; listen to my entreaty. A soul we ask 
for, that has not lain hid in the oaves of Tartarus, foid 
accustomed long to darkness, b%U one jmt descendi^, the 

rape of Proserpine is related in the Fasti of Ovid, B. iv. 1. ^89-620, and in 
the Metamorphoses^ B. y. ). 537, et seq. 

> Lowegtform, (f ow ff«cate) ver. 700. " Far* ultima."^ Th« meaning- o£ 
thia passage has caased much discussion, but it seems to imply that Froser* 
pine is the ibird form of aspect of the Goddess called Hecate on earth, and 
probably Diana in heaven. By the use of the word '* nostrse" the sorceress 
seems to imply that she worships the infernal Goddess Proserpine under 
the name of Hecate^ Ovid, in (he Metamorphoses, B. vil, represents hei^as 
the daughter of Perses^ who, according to Diodoms Siculus, was the son of 
Phoebus and the brother of ^etes ; a»d a», on marrying her unele^ the 
mother of Circe, Medea, and Absyrtus, Thia person, however, can hardly 
he considered ideniioal with the Goddesa who, unde^- the form of Hecate, 
was considered the patronesaof magic^ 

^ T/tnmffk whom th£ ghosts and I) ver. 701. Who aida her la receiving 
the secret communicaiioiks from the ghosts of the dead. 

^ Thou 'porter, too) v«r. 70& This. passage has caused much discussion ; 
but it seema most probable that the ''janitor" or '^porter" of hell here al- 
hided to is Mercury, whose office it was to deliver ove^ the bodiea of the 
dead to Cerbems, the three-headed dog, stationed at the entra»ce of hell, 
whose name, according to some^ was derived from xp^* ^f^> '* feeding upon 
flesh.* 

* AhovA to hmdU ^ threads) ¥er. 703, She addresses the Fate^ wlu> are 
about to spin the threads of existence over again for the person whose body 
is going to be restored to life. 

* Have smothered yarn- qferit^} ver. 709. Those parts of the animaU 
which were burnt on the altars of the Gods were called " proskiae/' " p»>- 
•ecta/' or '< ablegmina.'* 

' Bad been destined to live) ver. 710. She means^ if she has torn «way 
any infant from the womb fox sacrifice to h«r, which otherwise might have 
liYed. 
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light but lately withdrawn ; and which still delays at the 
very chasm of pallid Orcus. Although it may listen to 
these spells, it shall come to the shades once i^ain^ Let 
the ghost of one but lately our soldier repeat the destinies 
of Pompey to the son of the chieftain, if the civil warfare 
deserves well at your hands." 

When, having said these things, she lifted up her head 
and her foaming lips, she beheld the ghost of the extended 
corpse standing by, dreading the lifeless limbs and the hated 
place of its former confinement. It was dreading to go into 
the gaping breasts, and the entrails torn with a deadly wound. 
Ah wretch ! from whom unrighteously the last privilege of 
death is snatched, to be able to die ^ ! Erictho is surprised 
that this delay has been permitted by the Fates, and, enraged 
with death, with living serpents she beats the unmoved 
body ; and through the hollow clefts of the earth, which 
with her charms she opens, she barks forth to the shades 
below, and breaks the silence of the realms : — 

" Tisipbone, and Megsera \ heedless of my voice, are ye 
not driving the wretched soul with your ruthless whips 
through the void space of Erebus ? This moment under 
your real name* will I summon you forth, and, Stygian 
bitches, will leave you in the light of the upper world; 
amid graves will I follow you, amid funereal rites, your 
watcher ; firom the tombs will I expel you, from all the vims 
will I drive you away. And thee, Hecate, squalid with thy 
pallid form, will I expose to the Gods, before whom in false 
shape with other features thou art wont to come, and I will 
forbid thee to conceal the visage of Erebus. I will disclose, 
damsel of Enna^, under the boundless bulk of the earth, 

' Shall W9M to the shades once uffain) ver. 716. She promisei that 
when the reanimated corpse »hall have done what she withes, the spirit shall 
return to the shades once for all. 

' To be able to die) yer. 725. '' Non posse mori;" the ^^non" is redundant 
here. 

' TisiphofUf and Megtera) ver. 730. Tisiphone, Alecte, and Megsra were 
the names of the three Bumenides or Furies. 

* Under your real name) ver. 732. She will not call them Eumenides or 
Erinnys, by which names they were usually called among mortals, but will 
<a11 them by the titles used in incantations, " Stygian bitches.*' 

* Damsel of Enna) ver. 740. He calls Proserpine " Bnnaea," because she 
was carried off by Plato on the plains of Bnna in Sicily. The story wai, 
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-what feasts are detaining thee, upon what compact thou 
dost love the gloomy sovereign, to what corruption having 
submitted, thy parent was unwilling to call thee back^. 

"Against thee, most evil ruler of the world ^ into 
thy burst caverns will I send the sun ^ and with 
sudden daylight thou shalt be smitten. Are you going 
to obey ? Or will he have to be addressed, by whom never, 
when named*, the shaken earth fails to tremble^, who 
beholds the Gorgon exposed to view *, and with his stripes 
chastises the quailing Erinnys, who occupies depths of 
Tartarus by you unseen ; in whose power you are', ye Gods 
above ; who by the Stygian waves forswears." * 

Forthwith tiie clotted blood grows warm, and nourishes 
the blackened woimds, and runs into the veins and the ex- 
tremities of the limbs. Smitten beneath the cold breast, the 
lungs palpitate ; and a new life creeping on is mingled with 
the marrow so lately disused. Then does every joint throb ; 
the sinews are stretched; and not by degrees throughout 
the limbs does the dead body lift itself from the earth, and 
it is spumed by the ground, and raised erect at the same 

that on arriving in the Infernal regions she ate the grains of a pomegranate, 
on which Jupiter forbade her return from hell without the sanction of Pluto. 
See the Note to L 699 and the passage of Ovid there referred to. 

' Was unwilling to call thee hack) ver. 742. " Why thy parent Ceres was 
unwilling (or, rather, unable) to procure thy return to the world above." 

* Most evUruler qf the world) ver. 743. She calls Pluto the "pessimus 
arbiter mundi ;" the most evil sharer in the world, in allusion to the dismal 
regions of hell £Edling to his share. 

•* WiU I send the sun) ver. 743. Titana. Literally " Titan," one of 
the epithets of the Sun. 

^ By whom never, when named) ver. 745. He probably alludes to the ter- 
rible God Demogorgon, who is mentioned in the Note to 1. 497. One of the 
Scholiasts says that he was the first and most powerful of the Gods, and was 
the father of Omago, Omago of Coelus, and Goelus of Saturn. Demiuigus 
was another name of this mysterious Divinity. 

* The shaken earth fails to tremble) ver. 746. On the very mention of 
whose name earthquakes ensue. 

* Who beholds the Oorgon exposed to view) ver. 746. It was the late of 
all who looked upon the head of the Gorgon Medusa to be changed into 
stone ; from this the God here alluded to alone was exempt. 

' In whose power you are) ver. 748. "Cujus vos estis." Literally 
" whose" or "of whom you are." 

® By the Stygian waves forswears) ver. 749. Who is not afraid to swear 
falsely by the river Styx, a thing which the other Gods dread to do. 
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instant. The eyes with their apertures distended wide are 
opened. In it not as yet is there the face of one living, 
but of one now dying. His paleness and his stiffiiess re- 
main, and, brought back to the world, he is astoimded. 
But his sealed lips resound with no murmur. A voice 
and a tongue to answer alone are granted unto him. 

" Tell me," says the Thessalian vdtch, "for a great re- 
ward, what I command thee ; for, having spoken the truth, 
by the Hsemonian arts I will set thee free in all ages of the 
world; with such a sepulchre will I grace thy limbs, with 
such wood will I bum them with Stygian spells, that thy 
charmed ghost shall hearken to no magicians. Of such great 
value be it to have lived once again ; neither charms nor 
drugs shall presume to take away from thee the sleep of 
Lethe prolonged ^, death being bestowed by me. Obscure re- 
sponses befit the tripods and the prophets of the Gods ; well 
assured he may depart whoever asks the truth of the shades, 
and boldly approaches the oracles of relentless death. Spare 
not, I pray. Give things their names, give the places, give 
the words by which the Fates may converse with me." 

She added a charm as well, by which she gave the ghost 
the power to know whatever she consulted him upon. 
Sad, the tears running down, the corpse thus said : — 

" Called back from 3ie heights of the silent shores I surely 
have not seen the sad threads of the Destinies ; but, what 
from all the shades it has been allowed me to learn, 
fierce discord agitates the Koman ghosts ^ and impious 
arms disturb the rest of hell. Coming from different spots, 
some chieftains have left the Elysian abodes, and some the 
gloomy Tartarus ; what fate is preparing these have disclosed. 
Sad was the countenance of the spirits of the blessed. 
The Decii^ I beheld, both son and father, the souls that 
expiated the warfare, and Camillus weeping*, and the Curii*; 

* Sleep of Lethe prolonged) ver. 769. Lethe was one of the rivers of 
liell ; the waters of which being drunk induced forgetfulness. 

* Discord agitates the Jioman ghosts) ver. 780. Eyen the shades of the 
Homans are at discord among themselves, belonging to the different ffictions. 

^ The Decii) ver. 786. See B. ii. 1. 308, and the Note to the passage. 

* And Camillus weejnng) ver. 786. See B. xi. 1. 545, and the Note to 
the passage. 

. And the Curii) ver. 787. See B. 1 1. 169. 
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Sulla, too. Fortune, compltoning of thee*. Scipio is de* 
ploring his hapless descendant-, doomed to perish m the 
Libyan lands. The elder Cato, the foe of Carthage '\ be- 
moans the destiny of his nephew who will not be a slave. 

" Thee, Brutus, first Consul, the tyrants expelled *^ 
alone rejoicing did I behold among "die pious shades. 
Threatening Catiline, his chains burst asunder and broken, 
exults, the fierce Marii, too, and th«e Cethegi with their 
bared arms\ I beheld the Drusi exulting, names bfe- 
loved by the populace"; the Gracchi, exorbitant with tlieir 
laws, and who dared such mighty exploits. Hands, bound 
with the eternal knots of iron, and in the dungeon of Dis^ 
clap in applause, and the guilty multitude demands '^e 
fields of the blessed. The possessor of the empty realms is 
opening the pallid abodes, and is sharpening rocks torn off> 
and adamant hard with its chains, and is preparing punish- 
ment for- the conqueror. Take back wilii thee, O youth, 
this comfort, that in their placid retreat the shades await 
thy father and thy house, and in the serene quarter of tfee 
realms are preparing room for Pompey. 

* Fortune^ complaining ef thee) ver. 787. He alludes to the snceessfi:^ 
career of Sulla, who attributed his prosperity to the Goddess Fortuna, and 
took the name of Felix after the death of the younger Marius, and called his 
son Faustus and his daughter Fausta. He complains of Fortune because th6 
Patrician &ction which he had headed is being worsted by the arms o£ 
Ossar. 

* Deploring his haplete descendant) ver. 788. " Scipio Africanns the elder 
deplores the fate of his descendant Metellus Scipio, who is doomed to fitll by 
the sword in Africa." See the Note to 1. 811. 

' Elder Cato, the foe of Carthage) ver. 789. Cato, the Censor, or the 
Elder, the implacable enemy of Carthage, is grieved for the destiny of his 
great grandson Porcius Cato, who is doomed to fall by his own sword «t 
Utica. See 1. 811 and B. ii. 1. 238. 

* First Consul, the tyrants expelled) ver. 791. L. Junius Brntns, the first 
Consul, on the expulsion of the Tarquins, is alone gl»d, inasmuch as the 
tyrant Caesar is destined to fiill, and in part by means of his descendants 
Marcus and Deeius Brutus. 

* The Cethegi with their hcered arms) ver. 794. See B. ii. 1. 643, and the 
Note to the passage. 

* The Drusi exulting y names beloved hy ihepopulaci) ver. 795. He probably 
alludes to M. Livius Dmsus, who, to conciliate the Roman populace, renewed 
several of the propositions and imitated the measures of the Oracchi. &a 
proposed and carried laws for the distribution of com, or for its sale at a loir 
price, and for the assignment of the public landSb 
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** And Vdt not the giofy c^ a «hcfrt life cause iSttee abxietsr; 
tihe hour will come tiiat is to mingle idi chidMns ^tibtf. 
Make ye haste to die» and proud with your high spirit 
go down though from humble graven, and tis'ead \xaAeT 
foot the ghosts of Romans deified ^ It is sought to know 
which tomb the wave of the Nile, and which that of the 
Tiber is to wash, and only is the combat among the 
chieftains as to "^ their plaoe of burial. Seek not thou to 
know thy own destiny ; the Fates, while I am silent, will 
declare ; a prophet more sure, Pompey himself, thy sire, 
will declare all things to thee '* in Uie Sicilian fields ; he, 
too, uncertain whitlier he shall invite thee, whence warn thee 
away, what regions to bid thee avoid, what Constellations 
of the world. Wretched w^n, dread Europe, and Libya, and 
Asia^ ; according to your triumphs ' does Fortime distribute 
your sepulchres. wretched house, nothing throughout the 
whole earth wilt thou behold more safe than Emathia."^ 

Aftej" he has thus revealed the Fates, gloomy with speech- 
less features he stands, and demands death once again. 
Magic incantations are needed, and drugs, that the carcase 
may fall, and the Fates are unable to restore the soul to 
themselves, the law of hell now once broken. Then, with 
plenteous wood she builds up a pile ; the dead man comes 
to the fires; the youth placed upon the lighted heap 

* The ghosts of Romans deified) trer. 809. He alludes to the deification 
of Julius Caesar, the victorious opponent of Pompey, and that of the Roman 
Emperors his successors. This line most certainly have been penned in a 
libstile spirit towards the Emperor Nero. 

* Is the combat among the chi^tains as to) ver. 811. This is somewhat 
similar to the line in Gray's Elegy : — 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 
' Will declare all things to thee) ver. 814. He probably alludes to a 
future scene which was to have been depicted in his Poem, in which Pompey 
was to appear to his son Sextus in his Sicilian campaign, and warn him of 
his approaching destruction : the Poem being unfinished comes to an end 
long antecedent to that period. 

* Dread Europe^ and Libya, and Asio^ ver. 817. The meaning is, 
" Your father shall die in Egypt in Africa, your brother at Munda in Spain, 
tod you yourself .at Miletus in Asia Minor." 

* According to your triumphs) ver. 818. Pompey the elder enjoyed 
triumphs for his campaign against Sertorius in Spain, against Mithridates in 
Asia Minor, and for his successes in Egypt 

* More safe than Emathia) ver. 819. " From Thessaly you will escape 
Alive, from other regions yon will not." 
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Erictho leaves, permitting him at length to die ; and she 
goes attending Sextus to his father's camp. 

The heavens wearing the aspect of light, imtil they 
brought their footsteps safe within the tents, the night, 
commanded to withhold the dayS afforded its dense shades. 

* Commanded to withhold the day) ver. 830. The meaning is, that the 
night was prolonged hy Erictho, that Seztus might have time to return to his 
fiither's camp unohserved. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

CONTENTS. 

The Tision of Pompey the night before the battle of Phanalia is described, 
1-44. His soldiers demand to be led forth to battle, 45-61. Cicero's 
address to Pompey on this occasion, 62-85. Fompey's answer, 85-123. 
The soldiers prepare for battle, 124-150. Portentous signs appear, 151- 
184. Distant nations are made aware of the impending catastrophe, 185- 
213. The army of Pompey is described, 214-234. Caesar's delight on 
seeing them preparing for battle, 285-249. He harangues his soldiers, 
250-329. They prepare for battle, 330-336. Pompey harangues his 
army, 337—384. The Poet laments the approaching slaughter, 385-459. 
The soldiers hesitate on both sides on recognizing each other, 460-469. 
Crastinns, a soldier in Csesar's army, commences the battle, 470-475. 
The beginning of the battle is described, 476-505. Csesar attacks 
the army of rompey in flank, and the cavalry is repulsed, 506-544. 
The centre of Pompey's army offers a stronger resistance, 545-550. The 
Poet is averse to describe the scenes of horror there perpetrated, 551-556. 
Csesar exhorts his men to deeds of valour, 557-585. It is the design 
of Brutus to slay Csesar, 586-596. Multitudes of the Patricians are slain, 
among whom is Domitius, 597-616. The Poet laments the carnage, 617- 
646. Pompey takes to flight, 647-679. The Poet apostrophises Pompey, 
680-711. Pompey comes to Larissa, where he is welcomed by the inha- 
bitants, 712-727. Caesar takes possession of the enemy's camp, 728-786. 
The bodies of Pompey's troops lie unburied, a prey to birds and wild beasts, 
787-846. The Poet concludes with imprecations against the scene of 
such horrors, 847-872. 

Never more tardy from the ocean than the eternal laws 
demand, did mournful Titan speed on his steeds along 
the heavens; and he checked his chariot, as the skies 
whirled him along. He was hoth ready to endure eclipse, 
and the grievance of light withdrawn; and he attracted 
clouds, not as food for his flames ^ but lest he might shine 
serenely upon the regions of Thessaly. 

But the night, the last portion of fortunate existence 
for Magnus, deceived his anxious slumbers with vain pros- 
pects. For he seemed io himself, in the seat of the Pom- 

* Not as food for his Jlames) ver. 5. It was the notion of some of the 
ancient philosophers, and particularly of Heraclitus and the Stoics, that the 
heat of the sun was nouiished by the moisture of the clouds. 
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peian Theatre^, to behold forms innumerable of the com- 
monalty of Kome, and his own name raised with joyous 
voices to the stars, and the resounding tiers ^ contending 
in applause. Such were the looks a^d tbe shouts of the 
applauding populace, when formerly, a young man, and at 
the period of his first triumph, after the nations which 
the rushing Iberus surrounds were subdued, and the arms 
which the flying Sertorius'^ urged on, the West having be^ 
reduced to peace, revered as much in his white toga^ as in 
that which adorned the chariot, the Saaate giving applause, 
he sat, as yet but a Boman knight. 

Whether, at the end of successes, anxious for the futttte, 
sleep flew back to joyous times, or whether, prophesying, 
by its wonted perversions, things contrary to what is seen, 
it bore the omens of great woe ; or whether to ihee, for- 
bidden any more to behold thy paternal abodes. Fortune in 
this fashion presented Rome. Break not his tsiumbers, ye 
sentinels of fiie camp ; let no trumpet resound in his eats. 
The rest of the morrow, direful, and saddened with the 
image of the day, will fi:om eveiy quarts bring the blood- 

* In the teat of the Pompetan Theatre) ver. 9. Pompey erected the first 
stone Theatre at Rome, near the Cafopus Martiua. It was of great magnifi- 
cence and was built after the model of that of Mitylene in the isle of Lesbos, 
but on a much larger scale, as it was able to contain 40,000 persons. 

' And Ihe resounding tiers) ver. 11. " Cuneos," literally ** wedges." The 
tiers or sets of seats in the theatres of Greece and Rome were divided inta 
a number of compartments, which converging, resembled cones from which 
the tops are cut oflF; hence they were termed «ifjB<Jw,and in Latin **cunei/' 
or ** wedges." It was the custom for the populace to applaud such of the 
great as were their favourites on their vnttanfce into the theatre. Phttarck 
tehtn that the night before the battle of Fhatsalia Pompey dreamed thtft m 
he went into the theatre the people received him* with great afiplause, an4l 
that he himself was adorning the Temple of Venus Victrix, or " the Victo- 
rious," with spoils. He was partly encouraged and partly disheartened 
'by this dream ; but the latter feeling was predominant, inasmuch as he fea;red 
lest the adorning a place consecrated to Venns should be performed by OaeHffir 
with the spoils taken from himself, who boasted of being descended from that 
Goddess through the Une otf lulns or Asoanios. 

* T/ie arms which the flying Sertoritis) ver. 16. In allusion to his triumph 
over Sertoritts, the leader of the Marian party in Spain. See B. ii. 1. 549, 
and the Note to the passage, and the Koteto B. vii. 1. 25. 

* In his white toga) ver. 17. The white toga, or the "toga pure," was 
worn by the Senators in the time of peace, while a robe of purple covered with 
embroidety was worn by the victoriotis general itt the triumphal chariot. 
The fiunily of Pompey was of the Equestriwi order. 
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stained hinkis, frc«i ^vefV sidie liie wai*. Wfeeoce «anst tfioxi 
then obtain liie slumbers of tfie popttl«ce^ and a happy 
night? O blessed^ if even thus thy lEUmtib could behold 
thee! 

Would th«.t, Mft^iJS, thfe Gods of heaven hltd granted a ' 
single day to Ihy country and td thee, oH which either^ 
ffesured of destiny, might have etijoyied ihe last blessing of 
affection so great'*. Thou goest as mougk destined to die* 
in the Ausottian city. She, conscious to herself of her 
assured wishes in bdfialf of thee, has not believed that this 
evil ever existed in destiny; that thus she is to lose the 
tomb even of Magnus. Thee, Mth mingling griefe, would 
both old men €£nd youths have bewailed, and the child un- 
taught. The female throftg, their locks dishevelled, would^ 
as at the funeral of Bru1«s^, have torn their breasts. Now 
even, although they may fear ^e d!arts of the mascanpulous 
victor, although Caesar himself may bring word of thy 
death, they will Weep ; but» While they are bringing frankin* 
cense, while laurel wreaths to the Thunderer **. O wretched 
pecyple, whose groans devour their griefs ! Who equally lament 
thee 'iti the Theatre no longer fiill ! 

The sunbeams had conquered the stars, whein, with the 



* Obtain the ilumbers of the poptdace) ver. 28. " Unde pares somnos 
populi, noctemque beatam?'* The Commentators are at variance as to what 
is the meaning of this line, and it is undecided whether "pares" is a verb or 
an adjective, and whether the sentence shoutd be wad with or without a notfe 
of interrogation. It seeifis, however, most likely that "pares" is a verb ; ift 
yhich case the sentence may either meftn " How, Poinpey, are yon to enjby 
in future the placid slumbers cottimon to the lower classes %*' dr^ ** How, Fett> 
pey, are you to provide platid slumbers fo* yonr harassed country V' 

* The last blemTig qf ceffection so great) ver. 82. " Would t*at, aware of 
your approaching end, the Fates had granted one day on which you and tbe 
Itoman populace might have bid each otheir ftn eternal fiirewell." 

^ As tkmiffh destined to die) ver. 88. That is, ** in yotfr present dream." 

* As atihe funeral of Brutus) ver. 3^9. The matrons of -Rome fttoumed » 
whole year for Lucius Juhius Brutus, the avenged of Lucretia, who expelled 
the Tarquins from the city. 

* Laurel vrreaths to fie iThunderer) ver. 42. ** They will now weep for 
you though forced to carry frankincense and garlands to the Cikpitol in 
honor of the triumph of the victorious Caesar." The Poet covertly implies 
the lawlessness of which Ceesar will be guilty in insisting upon a triumph for 
a victory gained in civil war, contrary to the laws of his country, wbidi ex- 
pressly forbade it 
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mingled munnur of the camps the multitude resounded, 
and, the Fates dragging on the world to ruin, demanded tlie 
signal for comhat. The greatest part of the wretched 
thJong, not destined to behold the day throughout, mur- 
murs around the very tent of the general, and, inflamed, 
with vast tumult, m-ges on the speeding hauis of approach- 
ing death. Direfiil frenzy arises ; each one desires to pre- 
cipitate his own destinies and those of the state. Pompey is 
csiled slothful and timorous, and too sparing of his father- 
in-law, and attached to his sway of the world *, in desiring 
to have at the same moment so many nations from eveiy 
part under his own control, and being in dread of peace. 
Still more, both the kings and the eastern nations, too, com- 
plain that the war is prolonged, and that they are detained 
at a distance from their native land. 

Is it yom* pleasure, Gods of heaven, when it is your 
purpose to overthrow all things, to add to our errors this 
crime'-? We rush on upon slaughter, and arms that are to 
injure ourselves we demand. In tihie camp of Pompey, Phar- 
salia is an object of desire ! Tullius, the greatest author 
of Koman eloquence, beneath whose rule and Consular toga 
the fierce Catiline trembled at the axes'^ producers of peace, 
enraged with the warfare, while he longed for the Kostra 
and the Forum, having, as a soldier, submitted to a silence 

* And attached to his sioay of ike world) yer. 54. Pompey was accused of 
being too fond of his sway over monarchs gathered from all regions of the 
world, and unwilling to bring the contest to a conclusion. We learn from 
Plutarch and Appian that on this occasion he was styled " Agamemnon/' and 
the " King of kings." Osesar, in his account of the Civil War, B. iii. c. 82, 
confirms the present statement of Lucan. " The forces of Pompey, being 
thus augmented by the troops of Scipio, their former expectations were con- 
firmed, and their hopes of victory so much increased, that whatever time 
intervened was considered as so much delay to their return to Italy ; and 
whenever Pompey was acting with slowness and caution, they used to ex- 
claim that it was the business only of a single day, but that he had a passion 
for power, and was delighted in having persons of Consular and Praetorian 
rank in the number of his slaves.'* 

^ To add to our errors this crime) ver. 59. " Is it your determination that, 
in addition to the fatality which decrees our downfisill, we shall be guilty of 
perverseness amounting to criminality?" 

^ Catiline trembled at the axes) ver. 64. He alludes to the part which 
Cicero, then Consul, took in quelling Catiline's conspinicy. It was in a great 
measure by his prudence that it was suppressed. 
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so prolonged, reported the language of all. Eloquence 
added its powers ^ to the feeble cause : — 

" Fortune requests this only of thee, Magnus, in return 
for favours so numerous, that thou wilt be ready to make 
use of her ; both we, the nobles in thy camp, and thy kings, 
with the suppliant world pressing aroimd tiiee, entreat that 
thou wilt permit thy father-in-law to be overcome. Shall 
Csesar for so long a time be cause of war^ to mankind? 
With reason is it distasteful to nations subdued hy thee when 
speeding past them, that Pompey should be slow in victory. 
Whither has thy spirit fled, or where is thy confidence in 
destiny ? Dost thou have apprehensions, ungrateful man, 
as to file Gods of heaven? And dost thou hesitate to trust 
the cause of the Senate to the Deities ? 

" The troops themselves will tear up thy standards, and 
will spring forward to tJie combat. Let it shame thee to 
have conquered by compulsion. If by thee as our appointed 
leader, if by us wars are waged, be it their right to meet 
upon whatever field they please. Why dost thou avert the 
swords of the whole world from the blood of Caesar ? Hands 
are brandishing weapons ; with difl&culty does each await the 
delaying standards ; make haste that thy own trumpet-call 
may not forsake thee. Magnus, the Senate long to know* 



* Eloquence added its powers) yer. 67. It has been generally supposed 
hj the learned that daring Cicero's residence in the camp of Pompey he was 
in declining health,, affected with low spirits, and in the habit of inveighing 
against everything that was going on there, and giving way to the deepest 
despondency. A knowledge that this was the case may possibly have caused 
Lucan to represent him as one of those who urged Fompey, against his own 
inclination, to fight the battle of Pharsalia ; but it is the fact that he really 
was not present at that battle. 

' Be cause qf tear) ver. 72. " Bellom" has here the meaning of ''a cause 
of warfare.'* 

' The Senate long to hnmo) ver. 84-5. " Scire Senatus avet, miles te, 
Magne, sequatur, An comes." This passage admits of two modes of interpre- 
tation:— "The Senate wishes to know whether you think that you have 
despotic sway over them, and that they are only your obedient soldiers, or 
whether you look upon them as your equals and sharers in the command." 
This is the old interpretation, but Lemaire suggests another, which seems 
much more consistent with probability : *' Do you look upon the Senators as 
soldiers who have placed themselves under your command, ready to fight, or 
merely as fellow travellers, forsooth, in your journey and flight from the 
arms of Caesar )" 
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whether they are to follow thee as soldiers or whether asu 
companions." 

The leader groaned, and perceived that tfm was a suhter- 
fuge of the Gods, and that the Destinies were opposed to 
bis own feelings. 

** If this is the pleasure of all," he said ; " if the occasion 
requires Magnus as a soldier, not a ge^ieiul, no further will 
I delay the Fates, In one ruin let Fortune involve the 
nations, and let this day be to a large portion of mankind 
the very last. Still, Borne, I call theci to witness, that 
Magnus has received^, the day on which all things came to 
ruin. The labour of the war might have cost thee no wound^ ;. 
it might have dehvered up the leader^ subdued without 
slaughter and a captive, to violated peace "^ What frenzy ia 
this in crimes, O ye, blind to fcUe? Do they dread to wage 
a civil war, so as not to conquer with blood ? The earth we 
have wrested from him \ &om the whole ocean we have 
excluded Mm: his famishing troops we have compelled 
to premature rapine of the crops ^; and iA the enemy have 
we wrought the wish to prefer to be slaughtered with swords, 
and to mingle the deaths of his partisans with my own. 

'' A great part, of the waifare has been accomplished in 
those measurea, by which it has been brought about that the 
raw recruit is in no dread of the combat, if only under the 
excitement of valour and hi the heat of resentment they de- 
mand the standards to be raised. The very fear of on evil 
about to come has committed many a one to extreme dangers. 
He is the bravest mau, who, ready to endure what is 
deserving of fear, if it impends close at hand, can also 
defer it. Is it your pleasure to abandon this so pros- 

* That Magnus has received) ver. 92. Has Iia4 tkis £Eital day foioed 
upon him by aeceMity, and baa not sought it. 

' Mvjht have cost thee no wound) ver. 93. He means that the war might 
luive been prolonged so as to weary out the enemy without any bloodshed. 

' Belivered up iM leader to violated peace) ver. 94. *' Tradere paci," ao> 
«ordinflr to some of the Coromentators, simply means *' to reduce to peace " by 
subduing him ; but Burmann thinks that it signifies ** to immolate Caesar at 
a ▼ictim to that peace which he has so wantonly violated." 

* Th€ earth we have wrtstiedfrom him) ver. 97. He means the regions of 
the East, the richest part of the Roman provinces, which were favouring 
the cause of Pompey against-Caesar. 

* To prematura rapiM of tke crops) w. 99. Daring the war ia 
Bpims. 
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perous state of things to Fortune, to leave the hazard of 
the world to the sword ? They wish rather for their leader 
to fight than to conquer. Fortune, thou hadst granted me 
the Roman state to rule ; receive it still greater, and protect 
it amid the blindness of warfare. 

** War will he neither the crime nor the glory of Pompey. 
Before the Gods of heaven, thou dost conquer me, Csesar, by 
thy hostile prayers. The battle is now fought. What an 
amount of crimes, a»d of evils an extent how vast will this day 
bring upon nations ! how many kingdoms will lie in tiiin! 
How turbid will Enipeus run ^ with Boman blood ! I could 
wish that the first dart of this lamentable warfare would strike 
this head, if without the ruin of the state and the downfall 
<rf the party, it were about to fall ; for not more joyous to 
Magnus wiU victory ppove. To nations, this slaughter per- 
petrated, Pompey will be this day either a hated or a pitied 
name^. Every woe that the allotted destiny of things shall 
bring will, belong to the conquered, to the conqueror every 
crime." 

Thus he speaks; and allows the combat to the nations, 
and gives loose rein to them as> they rage with anger ; and 
just as the mariner, overpowered by the boisterous Corus, 
leaves the rudder to the winds, and, skill abandoned, a 
sluggish burden, the ship is home along. Confused, with 
an anxious murmuring the camp resounds, and bold hearts 
throb against their breasts with uncertain palpitations. On 
the countenances of many is the paleness of approaching 
death, and an aspect s.trongly indicating their destiny. 
It is clear that the day is come, which is to bestow a fate 
for everlasting upon human affairs, and it is manifest, that 
in that combat it is sought what Borne is to be'. His 
own dangers each man knows not, distracted with greater 
fears. 

Who, beholding the shores overwhelmed by sea, who, 

* How turbid 'wiLlEnipeu8 rwi) ver. 116. See B. vi. 1. 873. 

' A hated or a pitied name) ver. 120-1. " If I gain this victory it will 
only be through the slaughter of my fellow citizens, and the nations who en- 
trust their fortunes to me ; if I am conquered, I myself am irretrievably 
ruined." 

' Is ioiigU what Bxme is to he) ver. 132. Whether it is destined to 
remain a free republic, or i* tq become a monarchy umder the sway of • 
tyrant. 
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seeing the ocean on the summits of momitains, and the sky, 
the sun hurled down, falling upon the earth, the downfadl 
of things so numerous, could feel fear for himself? There 
is no leisure to have apprehensions for one's self; for the 
City and for Magnus is the alarm. 

Nor have they confidence in their swords, unless the 
points shine sharpened with the whetstone. Then is every 
javelin pointed against the rock ; with hetter strings they 
tighten the bows ; it is a care to fill the quivers with chosen 
arrows ^. The horseman increases the spurs, and fits on 
the thongs of the reins. If it is lawful to compare the 
laboiu^ of men with the Gods of heaven, not otherwise, 
Phlegra supporting the furious Giants ^, did the sword of 
Mars grow warm upon the Sicilian anvils ^ ; and a second 
time die trident of Neptune grew red with flames, and. 
Python lying prostrate, Paean renewed his darts, Pallas 
scattered the locks of the Gorgon upon her Mgis, and 
the Cyclops moulded anew the Pallensean thunderbolts of 
Jove **. 

Fortune, however, did not forbear by various marks to 
disclose the woes about to ensue. For while they were re- 
pairing to the Thessalian fields, the whole sky opposed them 

^ To JUl the quivers with chosen arrows) ver. 142. The " pharetra," or 
quiver filled with arrows, was used by most of the ancient nations that ex- 
celled in archery, among whom were the Scythians, Persians, Lycians, Thra- 
cians, and Cretans. It was made of leather, and was sometimes adorned 
with gold and colours. It had a lid, and was suspended by a belt from the 
right shoulder. Its usual position was on the left hip, and it was thus wont 
by the Scythians and Egyptians. The Cretans, however, wore it behind th« 
back, and Diana in her statue is represented as so doing. 

^ Phlegra supporting thefuriow Giants) ver. 146. See B. v. 1. 697, and 
the Note to the passage. 

^ Grow warm upon the Sicilian anvils) ver. 146. He alludes to the pre- 
parations which, previous to the battle of the Gods with the Giants, Vulcan 
and the Cyclops made at the forge which they had at Mount ^tna in Sicily. 
There they furbished the lance or sword {" ensis" may mean either) of Mars, 
the trident of Neptune, the arrows with which Psan, or Apollo, had slain 
the serpent Python, the ^gis or shield of Minerva, on which was the head of 
the Gorgon Medusa, and the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

* The Pallenaan thunderbolts of Jove) ver. 160. So called because 
about to be employed at Pallene, which was more anciently called 
Phlegra, where this battle was said to have taken place. It was a Peninsula 
jutting out into the sea from Chalcidice in Macedonia. On the Isthmus 
which connected it with the main land stood the town of Potidsea. 
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as they come, and in the eyes t)f the men the lightnings 
rent asunder the clouds; and torches meeting them, and 
columns of immense flames, and the sky presented ser- 
pentine forms, greedy of the waves ^, with fiery meteors 
intermingled, and with hurled lightnings dimmed their 
eyes. The crests it struck off from their helmets ^ and 
dissolved the hilts of their melted swords, and liquefied 
the darts torn away^ and made the hurtful weapon to 
smoke with sulphur from the skies. 

Moreover, the standards, covered with swarms innu- 
merable^, and with difl&culty torn up from the ground ^ 
bowed the head of the standard-bearer, weighed down with 
an unusual burden, soaking with tears, even as far as 
Thessaly the standards of Kome and of the republic*'. 
The bull, urged onward for the frods above, flies from the 
spumed altar, and throws himself headlong along the 
Emathian fields ; and for the sad rites no victim is foimd. 

But thou, CfiBsar, what heavenly Gods of criminality, 
what Eumenides, didst thou v^ith due ceremonials invoke^? 

* Serpentine forms, greedy of the waves) ver. 166. " Pythoras aquarum" 
probably means ''water'spouts" assuming a serpentine shape. 

* The ciests it struck off from their helmets) ver. 168. The helmets of the 
tmcients were very commonly surmounted by crests of horse-hair. In the 
£oman army the crest was not only used for ornament, but to distinguish 
the different centuries, each of which wore one of a different colour. 

^ And liquefied the darts torn away) ver. 160. Most of these portentous 
occurrences are related by Valerius Maximus as having happened to Fompey 
in his march from Dyrrhachium to Thessaly ; and, according to him, they 
were so many warnings for him to avoid a battle with Gsesar. 

* Co^eft'ed with swarms innumerable) ver. 161, Weise takes "examen" 
here to mean ''flocks of birds f but it is more probable that swarms of beea 
are meant, which Valerius Maximus mentions on the same occasion as clinging 
to the standards of Fompey's troops, B. i. c. 6. 

* With difficulty torn up from the ground) ver. 162. The standards stuck 
so fast in the ground that it was only with the utmost difficulty that they 
were withdrawn from it, and then they were so weighty that the standard- 
bearers were forced to incline their heads forwards in supporting them ; they 
were dripping, too, with water, as though weeping for the public calamities. 

* The standards of Rome and of the republic) ver. 164. The word 
"signa" is repeated in this line by the figura anaphora. They grieved because 
hitherto they had been the standards of the whole Roman republic, whereas 
in future they were doomed to serve in the cause of but one individual, 
namely, Caesar, and his successors. 

' WhcUJEtMMnides didst thou invoke) yer. 169, Lucan, with his usual ho9- 

8 
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What Deities of the Stjgiasi realms, and what infermi 
fiends, aad monsters steeped in ni^^it, didst tiK>ii pzo- 
{Atiate, so itithlessly about to vage tiie izapioxis waifEcre? 
Now {it is matter of doubt \^tber thej beHered the por- 
tents of tlie Gods, or their own excessive fettrs\ Pixulns 
seemed to many to meet with Olympus, and Hsemus to 
sink in the deep Tailej^, Pharsaiia to send fordi by night 
the din of wai^e, flowing blood to nm along Ossssan 
Boebeis^; and in turn they wondered at their features 
being concealed amid gioom^ and at tiJiie day growing 
pale, and at night hovering over their helmets, and their 
departed parents and all the ghosts of ^eir kindred flitting 
before their eyes. But to their minds this was one oonsola* 
tion, in that the throng, conscious of their wicked intentions,, 
who hoped for the throats of their fathers, '^o longed for 
the breasts of their brothers, exulted in these p<»tents and 
the tamultuous feetings of their minds, and deemed the 
sudden portents to be om^ss of their impious deeds. 

What wonder, that nations, whom^ the last day of liberty 
was awaiting, trembled with frantic fear, if a mind fore- 
knowing woes is granted to mankind ? The Eoman, who, a 

tility to Cesar, implies tliat on l3ie niglit bdsrd tbe batde be sacrificed ta ib» 
Infernal Deities; he is censared by Bunnann far implying that tb* €k»d» 
of heayen might sanction criminality, and for not knowmg tbat victory was 
neyer stipposed to lie in the bonds of the Infernal Deities. Appian, B. ii. 
c 116, informs us that in the middle of the night before the battle Gbnr 
performed sacrifice, and inyoked Mars, and Yenos fan ancestress, and vowed 
a temple to Victory if be ifaonld gain the battle. 

' To ran along Ostman Boebeis) yer. 176. See B. vi 1. 382, and tiw Note 
to the passage. 

* Being eoiteealed wtdd plwm) ret, 177. Floras, B. iy. c. 2, mentions tbs 
deep gloom that came oyer in the middle of the day. Badius Ascensiiis 
thinks that the fi>nowing remarks of Lucan here apply to the partisans of 
Caesar ; it is, however, pretty dear that he is censmdng the Pompeian par^ 
for their readiness to enter upon the civil strife. 

* What vHmder, (hat natwM, whom) ver. 18&-»7. " Qnid miram, popnlo^ 
qnos lux eztrema manebat, Lymphato trepid&sse metui pnesaga malorum St 
data mens bomini est." This passage admits a£ throe modes of interpreta- 
tion : " What wonder is it that people were alarmed who had now arrived 
at the last day of their lives ?'* or, " What wonder if they were alarmed wbeB 
the waning light of liberty was forsaking them 1" or, " What wonder if nth 
tions who saw the light at the extremities of the worid had apprebennoos at 
ibat time of the scene of horror then acting in Tbesaaly 1** 
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stncDger, lies a^acent to T3rnall'Oade8^ «ad he ivlio drinks 
of ArBi^Eiian Araxes^, beikeatli wiiatever cUsQie, beaeaih 
whatever dcmsteHatiozi of ihe xmiTerse he isy is sad, aad 19 
ignorant of die cause, «xid abides has iflaggntg spirits ; he 
knows not what !he is losing on the Emalhian plains. An 
augur, if ihere ie implicit credit* to he given to those who 
relate it, sitting on ^ Eugaaean hiH^, where ^e steaming 
Apon^s^ arises from ihe earth, and ^ watears of Tinmvus 
of Antemor* are dkipersed in various channels, exclaimed :-^ 
"The odticfil dwf is cofZke, a 0(Hnbat most momentous Is 
bemg waged, ?the impious arms of Pompi^ and of OsBsar 
are meeting.^ ^Whether it woe that he mariced the ihaxk^ 
ders and the presaging weapons of Jove, or beheld the 
whole i^k^ and the poles standing still in ihe discordant 
heavens ; or whether Ihe saddezong light in the aky pointed 
out the ^^t by ^e gloomy paleness of the .'Sun. 

The 4ay of Thessaly imdoubtedlj did nature introduce 
unlike *o all the days winch she displays ; if, universally, 
with the eiEperieneed «iigur, the mind of man had marked^ 

' Adjacent to Tyriam, Gades) yer« 187. Qades, now Cfkdiz, in Spoilt, was 
ffdd to have been a Jlurygian or Tyiian colony. 

' Of Armenian Araxes) vjer. 188. See B. i. 1. 19, and lilie Note to ih* 
passage. 

3 If ihere it inpHdt oFeOH) -vex. 192. JEh oBodes jto the storj whic^ 
is related by Plutarch and Aulus Gtellius, B. xvi. c. 18, that on the 
day when the battle of Pharsalia was fought C. Oomelins, a celebrated 
soothsayer, was then «t Patavium, and fkat, observing the portentous signs 
grren by his science, he told ^ose who wene tiien standing -by him that that 
very instant the battle was beginning ; and then, turning a^ain to the sigm^ 
be suddenly sprang fevweTd as though inspired, and ^zdained, " Caesar, ^oa 
luurt conquered.*' 

^ Sitting on the JSwffanean- Hill) ver. 192. The Bnganean Hills were near 
ihe city of Patavium, now Padua, in the north of Italy, whi^h was said so- 
have been founded by a people called the Bnganei. 

* WTiere the steaming Aponus) ver. 193. The Aponus or " Aponi Fons,**' 
'" Aponian Springs," was a meduinal spring in the neighboarhood of Pata- 
^nm, much valued for its ihealing qualities. 

• Timavus of Antmor) ver. 194. Timavns is a stream now called Ti- 
mavo or Friuli, forming the boundary between Istria and Yenetia, and felling 
into the Sinus Tergestinus in the Adriatic or Gulf of Yenioe. Antenor, who 
fled from Troy with some Trojans, was said to have been the founder <tf 
Patavium. 

7 The mind qf man had marked) ver. 203. "If mankind had been en- 
dowed with the augur's skUl, they might have known by the signs prevalent 
thzonghont the world the contest ^t was then going on at Fharsidia." 

S 2 
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the unusual phenomena of the heavens, Pharsalia might 
have been beheld by the whole world. mightiest of men, 
the indications of whom Fortune afforded throughout the 
earth, to whose destinies all heaven had leistire to attend ! 
These deeds, both among future nations and the races of 
your descendants, whether by their own fame alone they 
shall come down to remote ages, or whether the care of my 
labours is in any degree able as well to profit mighty names, 
when the wars shall be read of, will excite both hopes and 
fears, and wishes destined to be of no avail; and aU, 
moved, shall read of thy fate as though approaching 
and not concluded, and still, Magnus, shall wish thee 
success. 

The soldiers, when, gleamed upon by the opposite rays 
of Phcebus, descending, they have covered all the hills with 
glittering brightness, are not promiscuously sent forth upon 
the plains; in firm array stand the doomed ranks. To 
thee, Lentulus, is entrusted the care of the left wing^, to- 
gether with the first legion, which then was the best in war, 
and the fourth; to thee, Domitius*, valiant, with the Deity 
adverse, is given the front of the army on the right. 
But the bravest troops redouble the strength of the centre 
of the battle, which, drawn forth from 3ie lands of the 
Cilicians, Scipio commands ^ the chief commander in the 

* To thee, Lentulus, it entrusted the care qf the left wing) ver. 218. On the 
other hand, Appian assigns the right wing to Lentulus Spinther^ and Plutarch 
to Fompey, while he gives the left to Domitius. Caesar says, in the Civil War, 
B. iii. c. 88 : — " On the left wing were the two legions delivered over by Csesar 
at the beginning of the disputes in compliance with the Senate's decree, one of 
which was called the first, the other the third. Here Fompey commanded 
in person." This is the more likely, as, from the strength of these legions, 
they would probably be placed opposite to Csesar's strongest legion, the 
tenth, which was on his right. 

* To thee, Domitius) ver. 220. This was L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who 
had been taken and released by Caesar at Corfinium, and had opposed his 
wms at Massilia ; on both of which occasions, as here remarked, he had been 
singularly unfortunate. 

^ Scipio commands) rer. 223. This was Metellus Scipio, the father- 
in-law of Fompey, who had arrived a few days before with eight legions 
from Syria. Csesar says, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 88 : — ** Scipio, with the 
Syrian legions, commanded the centre. The Cilician legion, in conjunction 
with the Spanish cohorts, which we said were brought over by Afranius, were 
disposed on the right wing. These Fompey coniidered his steadiest troops." 
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Libyan land\ a soldier in this. But near the streams and 
the waters- of the flowing Enipeus, the mountain cohorts 
of the Cappadocians^ and the Pontic cavahy with their 
loose reins \ take their stand. 

But most of the positions on the dry plain' Tetrarchs 
Bnd Kings ^ and mighty potentates held, and all the purple 
which is obedient to the Latian sword. Thither, too, did 
Xiibya send her Niunidians^, and Cret« her Cydonians*; 
thence was there a flight for tihie arrows of Itm-sea"; thence, 

* In the Libyan land) yer. 223. After the death of Fompey, Scipio took 
the command of the war in Africa. 

' ' But near the streams and the waters) yer. 224. The rest of the disposition 
of Pompey's forces is thus stated by Caesar, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 88 : — 
'' The rest he had interspersed between the centre and the wing, and be had 
a hundred and ten complete cohorts ; these amounted to forty-fiye thousand 
men* He had, besides, two cohorts of yolunteers, who, haying receiyed &- 
yours from him in former wars, flocked to his standard ; these were dispersed 
through his whole army. The seyen remaining cohorts he had disposed to 
protect his camp and the neighbouring forts. His right wing was secured by 
» riyer with steep banks ; for which reason he pkced all his cayalry, archers, 
and slingers on his left wing." 

^ Mountain cohorts of Vis Cappadoeians) yer. 225. The Cappadocians 
from Asia Minor were commanded by their king, Ariobarzanes. See B. ii. 
1. 344, and the Note to the passage. It is not known whether the epithet 
" montana" is given to them from living in mountainous districts in their 
native country, or from their being encamped on the hills near Pharsalia ; 
most probably the former is the fact 

* Pontic cavalry mth their loose reins) yer. 225. '^Largus habenae." 
These were the ancestors of the Cossacks of the present day, and seem to 
have similarly excelled in horsemanship. 

^ Positions on the dry plain) yer. 226. ''Sicci;** meaning that part of 
the plain which was at a distance from the river. 

• Tetrarchs and Kings) ver. 227. A Tetrarch was originally one who had 
the fourth part of a kingdom to govern ; hence the word came to be applied 
to small potentates, who, though enjoying regal dignity and power, were not 
considered worthy of the name of " Rex," or " King." 

7 Libya send her Numidians) ver. 229. The subjects of Juba, the ally 
of Fompey. 

• And Crete her Cydonians) ver. 229. Cydonis, or Cydon, was one of 
the principal cities of the isle of Crete, on the north-west coast of which it 
was situate. The inhabitants were among the most skilful archers of Crete ; 
and it was the first place from which quinces were brought to Rome, which 
were thence called " mala Cydonia,'* afterwards corrupted into " Melicotone," 
the old English name of the fruit. 

■ For the arrows of liurcea) ver. 230. The country of Itursea was situate 
-on the north-eastern border of Palestine. Its people were of the Arab race, 
and of warlike and predatory habits. Pompey had recently reduced them, 
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fierce Gauls, did yon^ sally fortih agsktst jour wonted foe ; 
there did Iberia widd her contendiiag bucklers^. Tear 
from the victor the iMiti<»is% MagmiS) and, the blood o£ tbd 
world spilt at one moment, cut short /or him all triumphs. 

On that diay, bj chance) his poshian beiikg left» Caesar, 
about to more his standards for Ibraging in the stan(£ng 
eom^ suddenly behol(^ the enemy descending into the level 
plains, and sees tiie opportooity presented to 1^, a thoasasid 
times asked for in his prayers^ upon whidi he is to submit 
everything to the last chance. For, sick of delay, and 
binning with desire for rule, he had begun, in this short space 
of time, to condemai> th& civil war as slow-paced wickedness. 

in & great degtbe, imdtif ihe Bomaa ntl)», uad many «f tlMir watriors entered 
the "Bmnaa army', in which they distinguished themMlve* by thear akiU in 
ittchery and horsemanship. They wete not, howenrer^ redueed to eomplett 
ttibjeotion ta R«me t^l after the Oitt Wars. 

^ TKgnctyJlerce ^cnUe^ did you) vent. 291. Btmnaiuir tikinks thst the €kil» 
tians of Asia Mkor are here referred to, who were said to be desoendanto of 
the people of QanT, and were aHing Pompey under their i^ed king Deietani. 
It is, however, more probable, from the allusion to their ^'^ wonted fee,^ 
that the Allobroges ard alluded to, the dtesertion of twv of whom to Pompey, 
Boscillus and ^gns, » Aeationed by Cflesar in th« Civil War, B. iii c. 59- 
^1. He says that they went over ** with a great retinue." 

* WiOd her contending huckUrtt) ver. 232. The **celm * was » target or 
•mall ronnd shield, made of the hide of a quadruped. It was wovn 1^ the 
people of Spain (as here mentioned) and of Mauritania. By the latter 
people it waa sometimes- made firom the skin of the elepitaat. As Tacrtns 
mentions the " cetra"^ as being used by liie Britons, rc is probably the same 
with the " target " used by the Highlanders of SeoClandl 

' Tear from the victor ike nations) ver. 239. By eaining the Bleed to be 
•hed of so many nations, leave none for Oanar to' triunftph over. 

* For foraging in Mi standing com) ver. 286. C&aar th«ft relates the 
circumstances hegre alluded to, in the (^vil War; R iii e. 75 :—" Caesar, 
seeing no likelihood of being able to bring Pompey to an aetion, jadged it 
the most expedient method of conducting the war, to decamp from that post^ 
and to be always in motion : with this hope, that by shifting his camp and 
removing from place to place, he might be more conveniently supplied with 
com, and also, tiiat by being in motion be mi«ht get aonie epportnaity of 
ibreing them to battle, and, by constant marehes, harass Fompey's army, 
which was not aecnatcnned to fatvgae. These matters being settlecl, whan 
Hke signal for marthing waa given, and the tents strook, it was observed that 
shortly before, contrary to his daily practice, Pompey's anny had advanced 
further than usual from his entrenchments, so that it appeared poesible to 
come to an action on even ground." According to ano^er aeceunt, Caesar 
had sent out three legions the night before, to forager, wfaicb^ on perceivii^ 
Pompey's advance; he forthwith recalled. 
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Jifter he saw iSba iates of the chieftains drawing nigh, 
and the closing e<mihat at hand, and perceived the fallmg 
mins of destiny tottering, this frenzy even, most eager for 
the sword, flagged in a slight degree, and his mind, which 
his own fortunes did not permit to fear, nor thoss of Magnus 
to hope, bold to engage for a prosperous result, hesitated 
In suspense ^ Fear thrown aside, confidence sprang up, 
better suited for encouraging the ranks : — 

** O soldiers, suhduers of the world*, the stay of my for- 
tunes', the opportunity for the fight so oit desired is come. 
No need is there for prayers ; now hast^i your destinies by 
the sword. You have in your own power how mi^ty C»sar 
is to prove. This is that day which I remember being pro- 
mised me^ at the waves of Rubicon, in hope of which 
we took up arms, to which we d^eired the return of our 
forbidden triumphs ^ This is that same which is this day^ 
to restore our pledges, and which is to give us back <nar 
household Gods, and, your period of service completed, is to 

' HeaitcUed in, mspense) Ter. 247-8. His own previous successes will 
Dot allow him to despair, while those of Pompey will not allow him to hope 
£>r the victor J. 

' soldiers, svhduers of the world) ver. 250. Caesar, in the Civil War, 
B. ni. e. 85, gives the following account ef the first of his two brief speeches 
on this occasion : — " Csesar addressed himself to his soldiers, when they were 
at the gates of the camp, ready to march oat. ' We must defer,' aakd he, 
< onr march at present, and set our thoughts on battle, which has been our 
constant wish : let us, then, meet the foe with resolute minds. We shaQ 
not hereafter easily find such an opportunity.' " This betokens none of tho 
hesitation which the Poet ascribes to Csesar on the present occasion. 

' The stay of my fortunes) ver. 250. Conquerors of those regions com* 
prehended under the names of Gaul, Hispania, and part of Britain and of 
€Fermany. Appian, in the speech which he attributes to Csesar on the 
present occasion, makes him refer to the four hundred nations which hej, by 
his victories, had added to the Boman sway. 

* Which I remember being promised me) ver. J55. Prcnised by Lselim^ 
ifae Tribune, and assented to by the shouts of the whole army. See B. i. 
1. 859, et teq.j and 1. 388, et seq, 

■ The return of our forbidden triumphs) ret. 256. •* The triumph tfm 
the conquered Ghrals, ^hich the jealousy of Pompey and the Senate has not 
liitherto allowed us to enjoy." 

• That same which is this da^ ver. 257-8. ** This is the day which will 
restore us who have been banished and declared the taemies of our country 
to our homes and onr wives and children, to which we have been forbiddeii 
to return, and will be the means of procuring for yoa allotments of land, on 
which, as cultivators, ^Eseharged from war (emeriti), you will be enabled to 
aettle." 
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make you tillers of the land. This the day^ which, fate being 
the witness, is to prove who the most righteously has taken 
up arms ; this battle is destined to make the conquered the 
guilty one. 

" If for me with sword and with flames you have attacked 
your country, now fight valiantly, and absolve your swords 
from blame. No hand, the judge of the warfare being 
changed \ is guiltless. Not my fortunes are at stake, but 
that you yourselves may be a free people do I pray, that 
you may hold sway over all nations. I, myself, anxious to 
surrender myself to a private station, and to settle myself as 
an humble citizen in a plebeian toga^ refuse to be nothing^ 
until all this is granted to you. With the blame my own do 
you obtain the sway. And with no great bloodshed do you 
aspire to the hope of the world : a band of youths selected 
from the Grecian wrestling schools, and rendered effeminate 
by the pursuits of the places of exercise \ will be before you, 
and wielding their arms with difficulty ; the discordant bar- 
barism, too, of a mingled multitude, tbat will not be able 
to endure the trumpets, nor, the army moving on, their 
own shouts. But few hands with them^ will be waging a 

* The Judge of the warfare being changed) ver. 263, Meaning that neither 
side is guiltless, if it has its adversary as the judge of its conduct. 

* An humble citizen in a plebeian toga) ver, 267. He is ready to resign 
the Consulship, and 'with it the '' toga praetexta," which was the garment worn 
by the magistrates, and assume the " toga plebeia," or garment worn by 
private persons in time of peace. 

* Refuse to be nothing) ver. 268. " Nihil esse recuse." There have been 
two meanings suggested for these words. That adopted by Marmontel and 
some of the Commentators is, " So long as I obtain for you yoiur rights, 
there is nothing that I would refuse to be." The other, which seems the 
more probable, is, " In order that I may gain your liberty for you, I do 
refuse to be as nothing," i, e., to be trodden under foot by the Senate, or to 
be treated like a private person. 

* By the pursuits of Vie places of exercise) ver. 271. " Palaestrae." Ha 
means that, compared with the real hardships which his own veterans have 
undergone, the exercises of the Grecian "palaestrae" and "gymnasia" have but 
tended to render the partisans of Pompey less hardy. The " palaestrae " were 
places of exercise, probably intended for such as were about to contend in the 
public games, while the "gymnasia" were for the use of the public in general. 
It has, however, been suggested that the "palaestrae" were for the use of the 
boys and youths, while the "gymnasia" were intended for the men. 

'^ But few hands mih them) ver. 274, Notwithstanding this remark, it is 
most probable that by far the greater part of Pompey's array consisted of 
Homan citizens, as it is solely by poetic licence that Lucan represents 
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civil war ; a great part of the combat will rid the earth of 
these nations, and will break down the Eomao foe. Go 
onward amid dastard nations and realms known by report, 
and with the first movement of the sword lay prostrate the 
world ; and let it be known that the nations which, so 
numerous, Pompey at his chariot led into the City, are not 
worth a single triumph^. 

*^Does it concern the ArmenianB to what chieftain the 
Boman sway belongs ? Or does any barbarian wish to place 
Magnus over the Hesperian state, purchased with the least 
bloodshed ? All Bomans they detest, and most do they hate 
the rulers whom they have known. But me Fortune has 
entrusted to bands of whom Gaul has made me witness in 
so many campaigns. Of which soldier shall I not recognize 
the sword ? And when a quivering javelin passes through 
the air, I shall not be deceived in pronouncing by what arm 
it has been poised. And if I behold the indications that 
never deceived your leader, both stem faces and threatening 
eyes, then have you proved the \ictors. Bivers of blood do 
I seem to behold, and both Kings trodden under foot, and 
the corpses of Senators scattered, and nations swimming 
in boundless carnage. 

" But I am delaying my own destinies in withholding you 
by these words from rushing upon the weapons. Grant tne 
pardon for procrastinating the combat. I exult in hopes ; 
never have I beheld the Gods of heaven about to present 
gifts so great, so close at hand for me ; at the slight distance 
of this plain are we removed from our wishes. I am he 
who shall be empowered, the battle finished, to make dona- 
tions of what nations and monarchs possess. By what 
commotion in the skies, by what star of heaven turned 
back, ye Gods above, do ye gi^ant thus much to the Thes- 
salian land ? 

"This day, either the reward of the warfare or the 

Pompey's army as such a vast multitude. We find Caesar, who had no 
interest in underrating his numbers, representing them as forty-five thousand 
men, and Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, says that Caesar's array consisted 
of twenty-two thousand, and Pompey's, double that number. 

^ Are not icorth a single triumph) ver. 280. ** Show, by conquering them 
all united with ease, that these nations, for the conquest of whom Pompey 
lias enjoyed so many triumphs, were not worthy of being the cause for a 
single triumph even." 
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pumshmcDt ia awaidecL Behold the erasaes for Gsesar's 
partisans^ ; behold the duunsl this head, too» exposed on 
the Bo^tra^ and my torn limbs^ and the criminal doings 
at the TOting-places^ and the battles in the enelosed Plam. 
of Mars. With a chieft^un of Sulla's party are we waging 
civil war. It is care for 70a that moves me. For a lot, 
free from care, sought by my o\ni hand» shall await 
XQ^elf ; he whov the foe not yet snbdued, diall look back, 
shall behold me piercing my own vitals. Ye Gocb, whose 
care the earth Bind the woes of Borne hove drawn dowa 
from the skies^ Let him conquer, who does not deem it 
neeessary to misheathe against the ccmqaered the mthless 
sword, and ^o does not think that his own fellow-citizeBS, 
beeoase they have raised hostile standards, have comnutted 
a crime. When h& enclosed yoin: troops in a blockaded 
place, your valoar f<»rbidden to be employed, with how 
much bkK)d^ did Pconpey glut the sword I 

•* Still, youths, tins do I ask of you, that no one will be 
ready to smite the back of the foe ; he who flies, let him be 
a fellow-dtizeai^ But while the darts are glittering, let not 
any fiction c^ a&ction^ nor evm parents beheld with adverse 
front, affect you ; mangle with the sword® the venerated fea- 

^ The trosses for (Uemr** partUaau) Ter. 305. "Ceuaxtu eraees;" 
meomog the croues ertcted witA which to punish the adherents of Cffisar. 

' Expoud on the Rottra) ver. 305. In the civil war between Marios 
and Sulla, the heads of those who were slain were exposed by the dominant 
party- at the Rostra. Cicero's head and band* were placed there subsequently 
to this by his reYeagefid enemy, Antony. 

* The crimMMl doingt at the vdinp-places} ver. 306. ''Septorumqna 
nefaa." See this allnsion explained in the Note to B. ii. L 197. 

* With how much blood) ver. 317. We have already seen Lucan repre- 
senting Pompey as leaving Dyrrhachium, and not pushing on his successet 
th^e, in consequence of his extrene unwiUingness to shed the blood of his 
fellow-citizens. It is probably the fact that Pompey acted with neither any 
remarkable relentlessness nor humanity, but with more prudence than either, 
on that occasion. Of course, Lucan would not miss the opportunity of put> 
ting an mstnith in the month ef Csesar. 

* Lit him be a /eUtw^nHzm) ip«e. 319. Gsssar, long before this, bad 
atafed at Rome that he should treat those as his friends who should adofii 
neither party; whcseaa Fompey, on leaving Boase, had declared that he 
tkamid consider all such persons hii exMmies. 

* Mangle with ths tword) ver. 322. It is generally related by the histo- 
rians that, on this oeeasion, Csesar espeeially xequested his soldiers to aim at 
the &ces of Pompey's cavaky, who, being in a great measare cempoied of 
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tiiresu Whe11].«r one idudl rush with hoetiki wefqaoxi against 
a kinsman's breast, or whether with his wound he shall 
violaite no ties of relmtUmskip, let him attack the throat of an 
unknown foe, just the same as inciarring the criminality of 
slaughtering a rdatme^ Forthwith lay the ram|>arts low, and 
M up the tcendbes with the ruins, that in full maniples, 
not stra^liag, the army may move on. Spare not the 
eanq>; wrthia those lines ^ shall you pitch your tents, from 
which the amay is coming doomed to perish." 

C»sar having hardly said all this^ his duties attract each 
one, and instantly thdr arms otb taken up by the men. 
Swiftly they forestall the presage of the war^, and, t^r camp 
trodden xmder foot, they rush on; in no order^ do they 

th« ymiBg Piiri^Ans of Bone^ WMQd dBMd % icas on ibe faat eTea son 
than deafck itae]£ 

^ Within, tAose lines) ret. S28. ''Ton, sliall pitch your next teoti withia 
the lines of the enemy.** Appian iippresenti CxBOt as saying on this occa- 
sion^ " As you go forth to batUe, pnil down the ramparts and lev<d the mlU 
woiks, that wa may he in possession of nothing but as conqnerocBw Let tha 
«nem.y thcmBelves beheld ua destitute of a camp^ and know that it Is im^ 
Iposed on OS, as & matter of necessity, either to gain their camp, or to die 
in battle." 

^ Ccuar Kaifing kartUy stnd aU tfttv) ver. 929. Cesar, in his Civil War, 
B. lit. c. 90, mentions that he addressed his soldion in the following tenns^ 
just before the onset : — " He conld call his soldiers to witness the earnest* 
Dssfr with which, he had sought peace, the efforts that he had made^ through 
Yatinius, to gain a conference [with Labienns], and likewise, through Clau- 
dius, to treat with Scipio ; and in what manner he had exerted himself at 
Oricum to gain permisston &om Libo to send ambassadors; that he had 
been always rductant to shed the blood of his soldiers, and did not wish to 
di^rive the republie of either of her annies." 

^ Foretiall HU pretagt (^ the war) ver. 381. They swifUy obey Cssar^s 
command, and> destroying dieir lines and ramparts, adopt it as an omen of 
victory. 

* Inno order) vet. 382. This is not the truth, and purely an invention 
«f the Foet» to show the determination with which the troops of Caesar 
began the engagement. Cassac, in his Civil War, B. iiu c. 89, gives the 
foUowing account of his line of battle: — "Cssar, observing his former 
custom, had placed the ten& legion on the right, the ninth on the lefl, 
•Ithoagh it was very much weakened by the battles at DyrrhachiunL 
He placed the eighth legion so close te the ninth as to almost make one of 
the two, and orckred tlMm te sapport one aaother . He dcew up on the field 
«ighty cohorts, making a total of twenty-two thoasand men. He left two 
cohorts to gaaid the camp; he yave the command of the left wing to Antony, 
cf the right ta P. SnBa, and of the centre to G^ Domitius; he himself took 
his post opposite Fompey. At the same time, feasiDg^ finmi the dispsntiop 
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stand, with no disposition made by their general ; everything 
they leave to destiny. K in the direM combat you had 
placed so many fathers-in-law of Magnus, and so ntiany 
aspiring to tlie sway of their own city, not with course so 
precipitate would they have rushed to the combat 

When Pompey beheld the hostile troops coming forth 
straight on, and allowing no respite for the war, but that 
the day was pleasing to the Gods of heaven, with frozen 
heart he stood astounded ; and for a chieftain so great thus 
to dread arms was ominous. Then he repressed his fears, 
and, borne on a stately steed along all the ranks, he said : — 

" The day which yoin* valour demands, the end of the 
civil warfare which you have looked for, is at hand. Show 
forth all your might ; the last work of the sword is at hand, 
and one hour drags on nations to their fate. Whoever looks 
for his country and his dear household Gods ; who looks for 
his offspring, and conjugal* endearments, and his deserted 
pledges of affection^ let him seek them with the sword; 
everything has the Deity set at stake in the midst of the 
plain. Our cause the better one bids us hope for the Gods 
of heaven as favouring; they themselves will direct the 
darts through the vitals of Csesar ; they themselves will be 
desirous wifli this blood to ratify the Eoman laws. If they 
had been ready to grant to my father-in-law kingly sway and 
the world, they were able, by fatality, to hmry on my old age. 
It is not the part of the Gods, angered at nations and &e 
City, to preserve Pompey as their leader. 

" Everything that could possibly conquer have we con- 
tributed. Illustrious men have of their own accord sub- 
mitted to dangers, and the veteran soldier, with his holy 
resemblance to the heroes of old. If the Fates at these trovhloits 
times would permit the Curii and the Camilli to come back, 
and the Decii, who devoted their Uves to death, on this side 
would tliey take their stand. Nations collected from the 

of the enemy which we have previously mentioned, lest his right wing might 
be surrounded by their numerous cavalry, he rapidly drafted a single cohort 
from each of the legions of the third line, formed of them a fourth line, and 
set them opposite to Fompey's cavalry, and, acquainting them with his wishesj, 
admonished them that the success of that day depended on their courage. 
At the same time he ordered the third line, and the entire army, not to 
charge without his command ; that he would give them the signal whenever 
be wished them to do so.'* 
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i^mote East, and cities innumerable, have aroused bands to 
battle so mighty as they never sent forth be/are. At the 
same moment the whole world do we employ. Whatever 
men there are included within the limits of tiie heavens^ that 
bear the Constellations, beneath Notus and Boreas, here are 
we, arms do we wield. Shall we not with our wings extended 
around place the collected foe in the midst of m? Few 
right hands does victory require; and many troops will 
only wage the warfare with their shouts. Caesar suffices 
not for our arms^ 

" Think that your mothers, hanging over the summits 
of the walls of the City, with their dishevelled hair, are en- 
couraging you to battle. Think that a Senate, aged, and 
forbidden by years to follow arms, are prostrating at your 
•feet their hallowed hoary locks; and that Kome herself, 
dreading a tyrant, comes to meet you. Think that that 
which now is the people, and that which shall be the people, 
are offering their mingled prayers. Free does this mul- 
titude wish to be bom ; free does that imsh to die. If, after 
pledges so great, there is any room for Pompey, suppliant 
with my offspring and my wife, if with the majesty of com- 
mand preserved it were possible, I would throw myself 
before your feet. J, Magnus, unless you conquer, an exile, 
the scorn of my father-in-law, yom: own disgrace, do eam^ 
estly deprecate my closing destinies, and the disastrous 
years of the latest period of my hfe, that I may not, an 
aged man, leam to be a slave." 

At the voice of their general uttering words so sad 
their spirits are inflamed, and the Koman valour is 
aroused, and it pleases them to die if he is in fear of the 
truth. 

Therefore on either side do the armies meet with a like 
impulse of anger; the fear of rule arouses the one, the 
hope of it the other. These right hands shall do what no 
age can supply, nor the human race throughout all ages 
repair, even though it should be free from the sword. This 
warfare shall overwhelm future nations, and shall cut short 

* Within the limits of th4 heavens) ver. 368. " Limite coeli " probably 
means the elrcle of the Zodiac. 

* Cctsar suffices not for our arms) ver. 868. " Csesar's numbers are too few 
for Qt to slay each one his man." 
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to the world ftie people of ages to come, tiie dsLj of their 
birth hemg torn away from them. Then shall aM the Ijatin 
name he a fable ; the ruins concealed in dust shall haidlj 
be able to point out Oabii^, Yeii*, and <COTa^ and tbe 
deserted fields tskeM hardly thow the homes of Alba and the 
household Oods of Laurentum*, which the Senator would 
not inhabit, except npcm the night ordained*, wilih re- 
luctance, and complaining that l^uma has so oidaiBed. 

These monuments of things devouring tkne has not 
consumed, and has left stiU crumbling away; the crime 
of civil war we behold, cities so many deserted^. To what 
has the multitude of &e human race been reduced ? We 
nations who are born throughout fhe whole world are 
able to W. neither the fortified places nor the fields with 
men ; one Oify receives ns aU, By the c&aazied -delver^ aie 

^ To jpauU ovi OoMt) rer, 392. Gabii, near the present town of Oasti- 
glione, was a city of Latium, near the Gabinian Lake, between Borne and 
Frseneste, said to have been founded by a colony from Alba Lenga ; and, 
according to tradition, Bonmlus was brought up there. Jjk was takm by 
stratagem by Tarqniniiu Buperbus (see the Fasti of Ovid, B. ii. 1. 690, 
«t teg^, and was in rains, as we leam from Horace, in the time of AugostiiB. 

' Veil) ver. 392. See B. y. 1. 29, and the Note to the passage. 

^ And Cora) ver. 392. This was an ancient town at Latinm, in the 
mountains of the Tolsci, said to have been founded by an Argive named 
Cnux. It is mentioned by Virgil in the .Sneid, B. vi. 1. 776. 

^ JSowehold Gods of Laurentum) ver. 384. lAurentum was one of the 
most ancient towns of Latium, situate on a h^h ground between Ostia and 
Ardea, not &r from the sea, and said to have been surrounded by a grove of 
laurels, whence it was supposed to have derived its name. According to 
Yirgil, it was liie residence of King Latinns, and l3ie capital of Latium, and, 
historically speakings it appears to have been a plaoe of aome importaDfie in 
the time of the B,oman kings. 

^ Except upon the nigkt ordained) ver. 395. He is supposed obscurely 
to allude here to the " Latina ferise," or Latin festival, which was celebrated 
at Alba Longa by night, and has been alluded to in a preceding Note. 
Bnrmann thinks that he alludes to seme other rites now unknown, inasmuch 
as Tarquinius Snperhns, and not Nunui, instituted that festival in honor of 
the confederate towns of Latium. 

' Cities so many deserted) ver. 399. See B. ii. 1. 24, a seq, 

"^ By the chained delver) ver. 402. He means that, in consequence of the 
scarcity of freemen, slaves in chains will have to till the lands of Italy. 
Tibullus mentions the chained slave singing at his work, B. ii. EI. vi. 1. 26 : — 
" Hia legs rattle with the iron, but he sings at his work." Ovid also, in hie 
Tristia, or Lament, B. iv. El. i. 1. 6, mentions the chained "feasor'' (though 
there the word may possibly mean "a miner"): ''This, too, if the 
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ihe «or]>-fields of Hespem tidied ; monkleriiig iddi its a^ 
c^torial roofe stands the lumse, about to ML upon noone ; 
and Bome, thrcHiged -with no citizens of bssr o^mi, but £Ual 
mth the dregs of the worM, did we surraader to tbat 
extrait of sloogbter that thencefbcSi for a period so long n* 
civil war eooid possibly foe waged. Of woes so great wm 
Pharsalia the eanse. Let Cazinse yield, a fatal nasae^ 
sad Allia, long condemned in die Boman annals^. Bome 
has marked dtese m occaaicms of lifter woes, this day she 
hmjga to ignored 

Oh shocking destinies! The airpestSentiai in its comrHe^ 
and shifting diseases, and maddening famine, and oities 
Abandoned to :flameB, and earthqaakes about to hurl pc^vt- 
lous citi£S ^ headlong, those men mi^t have repaired, whom 
from every Bide Eortoiie has dragged to a wretched death, 
whUe, tearing away the gifbs* of lengljhened ages, she dis- 
plays them, and ranges both natioos and chseftainB npon the 
plains ; throu^ whom she may. Borne, disclose to thee, as 
thou doBt come to rain, how mi^ty thou dost fall. The 
more widely she has possessed the world, the more swiMj 
through her prospering destinies has she nm. Throu^iout 
fill ages, has every war given subdued nadons lanto Ihee ; 

why the miner sings chained with the fetter^ when he lightens his heavy 
hboBT with his imtaiight numbers." 

' Cannoe yield, a fatal riame) yes, 4iD8. Se9 B. iL 1. 46, and the BSote <to 
the passage. 

^ Long condemned in (he JRonum anmals) Ter. 408. AIHa was a xiTer 
about fifteen mileB from Borne, near wkkh the Boman axmy was oat to 
pieces by the Gaols under Brenmis. The 17th day of the Calends of July, 
or the 16th of that month, on wh»h this defeat happened, was ever after 
set down as " ater/' or " unlucky/' in the Boman Fasti 

^ Tkis day ike hmge to ignore) ver. 411. While the CalendBr records the 
defeats of the Allia and Cannse, it will not endore to take any notioe of tiie 
disaster of Pharsalia. One of the Scholiasts remarks thiU Oassar ordered 
that no notice should be taken of this battle, probably, in the Fasti Con- 
nilares. 

* Populofu citiet) vec 414. '* Moenia plena.'' " Fortified cities, full of 
inhabitants." 

* Tearing ateayUte gifts) ver. 416-17. '* Dum moneia longi explioset 
eripiens aevi." ''While Fortune is now ranging in battle array, for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing them, the gifts which she has in such a lapse of years 
bestowed on all-poweifol Bome." Burmann understands this as meaning that 
fortune is catting short what, to many, had been destined as the gift of a 
prolonged life. 
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thee has Titan beheld advancing towards the two poles ^. 
Not much space was there remaining of the eastern earth, 
but what for thee the night, for thee the entire day, for thee 
the whole heavens should speed on, and the wandering stars 
behold all things belonging to Rome. But the fatal day of 
Emathia bore back thy destinies, equal to all these years '^. 

On this blood-stained mom was it caused that India 
does not shudder^ at the Latian fasces, aad that she does 
not lead the DahsB * into walled cities forbidden to wander, 
and that no tightly-girt Consul presses on^ a Sarmatian 
plough. This is the cause that Parthia is ever owing to 
thee a cruel retribution; that flying from civil strife, and 
never to return, Liberty has withdrawn beyond the Tigris 
and the Ehine, and, so oft sought by us at hazard of our 
throats®, still wanders abroad, a blessing to Germany and 
Scythia, and no further' looks back upon Ausonia. Would 
that she had been unknown to oiu: people, and that thou. 
Home, from the time when first Bomulus filled the walls 
founded at the left-hand flight of the vultures from the 
guilty grove, even imto the Thessalian downfall, hadst re- 
mained enslaved. 

Fortune, of the Bruti do I complaint Why have we 
framed the periods of our laws, or why made the years to 

* Advancing totffordt the two poles) ver. 422. In her victories approached 
to both the iiorthem and southern poles. 

' Hqtial to all these years) ver. 426. " Far omnibus annis." '* Able in 
its results to overthrow the work of so many ages." 

^ Caused that India does not shudder) ver. 428. This disaster has cut short 
the victorious progress of Bome, and India needs not fear being subjugated. 

^ She does not lead the Dahce) ver. 429. See the Second Book^ 1. 296, 
and the Note to the passage. 

* No tightly-ffirt Consul presses on) ver. 430. He probably refers to the 
custom of the Boman Consul, in the Gabinian habit, marking out with a 
plough drawn by a cow and a bull the trenches for the foundations of the 
walls of a new city in the subjugated country. Burmann thinks that the 
passage bears reference to the custom of ploughing over the surface of con- 
quered cities which had been razed to the ground, but the expression in the 
previous line, ** in moenia ducat,'' seems to forbid such a construction being 
put upon the passage. 

* At hazard €f our throais) ver. 434. " Jugulo." " With the throat 
presented to the sword;** or, "at the hazard of our lives." 

^ Of the Bruti do I complain) ver. 440. He complains of Lucius Junius 
Brutus, who, by the expulsion of the Tarquins, had introduced liberty into 
Borne. 
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take their name from the Consul? Happy the Arabians, 
and the Medes, and the Eastern lands, which the Fates 
have kept under continued tyrants. Of the nations which 
endure rule oiu* lot is the last, who are ashamed to be 
slaves. Assuredly we have no Divinities; whereas ages 
are hurried along by blind chance, we falsely allege that 
Jupiter reigns. Will he look down from the lofty skies 
upon the ThessaUan carnage, while he is wielding the 
lightnings^? Will he, forsooQi, hurl at Pholoe, hurl at (Eta 
with his flames, the groves, too, of the guiltless Khodope, 
and the pine-woods of Mimas % shall Cassius, in^ prefer- 
ence, smite this head ? The stars against Thyestes did he 
urge on, and condemn Argos to sudden night* ; shall he 
afford the light of day to Thessaly that wields the kindred 
swords so numerous of brothers and of parents ? 

Mortal affairs are cared for by no God. Still for this 
slaughter do we obtain satisfaction, as much as it is proper 
for the Deities to give to the earth. The civil wars will 
create Divinities^ equal to the Gods of heaven. The shades 
will Rome adorn ^ with lightnings and with rays and stars ; 

* While he is wielding the lightnings) ver. 447-8. " Is it credible that 
Jupiter will rather hurl his thunders against these mountains than against 
the Pharsalian plains or the guilty head of Caesar]" 

^ The pine-woods of Mimas) ver. 450. Mimas was a mountain of Ionia, 
Aear Colophon, and opposite to the Isle of Chios. It was sacred to Bao- 
chus. 

^ Shall CoMiuSf im) ver. 451. He alludes to Caius Cassius Longinus, one 
of the murderers of Caesar, who was a violent partisan of the Fompeian fac- 
tion, and was forgiven by Caesar, the man whom he afterwards murdered : 
he must not be confounded with his cousin Quintus Cassius Longinus, the 
tribune of the people, who is mentioned, in B. ii. 1. 266, as leaving Rome to 
join Caesar. 

* Condemn Argos to sudden night) ver. 451-2. Did Jupiter hurry on 
the night at Argos on beholding the crime committed by Atreus against 
Thyestes? See B. i. L 544, and the Note to the passage. 

^ The civil wars mil create Divinities) ver. 457. This is probably said in 
a spirit of sarcasm against Nero. He says that one result of the Civil War, 
and indeed a just punishment of the Gods, is the deification of mortals, in 
allusion to the practice of deifying the Roman emperors, which began with 
Julius Caesar. 

* The shades will Rome adorn) ver. 458. One of the Scholiasts says that 
Caesar was represented in his Temple arrayed in the habit of Jove, and 
as wearing rays in resemblance of the sun. It is, however, more probable 
that Lucan refers to the lightnings and the comet which appeared at the time 
of the death of Caesar, and which were supposed to signify his deitication. 

T 
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and m the temples of the Gods will she swear hy the 
shades of tTMfk 

When with a vapid step they hare wm passed over the 
space that delays the closing moments of destiny, separated 
by a small strip of ground, thence do they look upon the 
bands and seek to recognise their features, where thek jave- 
lins are to fall, or vHiat fekte is threatei£ng themselves, what 
monstrous deeds they are to perpetrate. Pai^ents they be- 
hold with faces fronting them, and the arms of brothers in 
hostile array, nor do Ihey choose to change their positions ^ 
Still, a nimibness binds all their breasts; and the cold 
blood, their feelings of affection smitten, congeals in their 
vitals ; and whole cohorts for a long time hold the javelins 
in readiness with outstretched arms. 

May the Gods send iliee, Crastinu8^ iwt the death 
which is prepared as a punishment for all, but after thy 
end sensation in thy d^iih, hurled by whose hand the 

Indeed, the comet, wbiek appeared for seven daji, was snppoeed to be the 
spirit of Caesar reeeiTed into the heavens. See the History of Suetonius, 
Caesar, c. 88 ; the Ecloeues of Virgil, ix. 1. 47 ; the Epistles of Horace, 
B. ii. £p. 1. 1. 16 ; and Uie Hetamorphoses of Ovid, B. xv, L 841, << nqi. 

* Nor do they chooM to ehangs their potiUowt) ver. 466. So bent on each 
other's destruction are they that no one ie desirous te change his place^ 
and thereby avoid collision with a parent or a brother. Kay seems to be 
wrong in his translation of this passage, as he renders " nee libuit mutare 
locum," "yet would not change their side." 

^ May the Oode Mtid thee, Cireutintu} ver. 470-1. This Crastinvs was an 
old soldier of Caeiar, who had been '' emeritus," or discharged from service, 
but was now serving as a volunteer in his army. Caesar, in the Civil 
War, B. iii. c. 91, thus relates the circumstance here alinded te : — " There 
was in Caesar's army a volunteer of thn name of Crastinus, who the year 
before had been first centurion of the tenth legion, a man of distinguished 
bravery. He^ when the signal was given, said, 'Follow me, my old 
eomrades, and display such exertions in behalf of your general as you have 
resolved to display ; this is our last battle, and when it shall have been won, 
he will recover his dignity, and we onr liberty.' At the same time he 
looked back towards Caesar, and said, ' General, I will act in such a man- 
ner to-day, that yon will feel grateful to me, living or dead.' After atter- 
ing these words he was the first to charge on the right wing, and about one 
hundred and twenty chosen volunteers of the same century followed." In 
c. 94, Caesar says, " In this battle, Ciastinus, oi whom mention was made 
before, fighting most courageously* lost his life by the wound of a sword in 
the mouth ; nor was that &lse which he declared when marching to battle ; 
for Caesar entertained the highest opinion of his behaviour in that battle^ 
and thought him most deserving of his approbation." 
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Ravelin commeneed tho battla, and first stam^d Tbessaly 
with Boman Uood headlong freiugr, Yfhea Ceegwr with' 
held the dart», wa5 thexe found any ba»d wore forward t 
Then was the resounding air rent by clarions \ and th? 
battle call given by the comet ; thep cud the trumpets pjr^T 
suzne to give the signal; then did a ci^sh reach th^ skies, 
and burst upon the arched top of loftiest Olympus, fron* 
which the douds are far removed, 4md whither no lights 
nings last to penei)rcUe, With Its re-ec^Kxing valleys Heemu^ 
received the noise, and gave it to the caves of Petion again 
to redouble ; Pindu» sent forth the uproar. Mid the rocks of 
Fangseum resoundc^i, «ajd the crags of (Eta. groaned, and 
the sounds of their ow» fury did they dread re-echoed 
throughout all the land. 

Darts ixmumerable are scattered abroad with various 
intents. Some wish for wounds, some to fix the javelins 
in the earth, and to keep their hands in purity. Chance 
hurries everything on, and uncertain Fortune makes those 
guilty, whom she chooses. But how small a part^ of the 
slau^t^ is perpetrated with javeli»s and flying weapons! 
Far civil hatred the sword alone suffices, and guides right 

. * The re$ownding air reM by clarions) ▼♦r. 4T^-7. I» theie two lines He 
makes mention of the '* litaus" or *^eUrion," the *'conj»," ''coi^et " or "bom/* 
9nd the " tuba " or *' trmnpet." '' Cornu " seems to bftve been 9 general 
name for the horn or trumpet, but here it probably means the same as th^ 
** buccina " mentioned in B. ii. 1. 689, which see, with the Note to the pae- 
tage. The ''tuba ** was a straight trumpet, while the " lituus" assumed a 
apiral shape. Lydus says that the 'Mituus" was the sacerdotal trumpet, 
And that it was employed by Eomulus whe^ he proclaimed the title of his 
newly-founded city. Acre says that it was peculiar to the cavalry, while 
the ** tuba" belong^ to f^ iqfiuitry. The notes of the ** litmus" are usually 
4eBeribed as beii\g hiirsh and fhrilU 

^ Bvi how $maU a ywti) ver. 489. Cflssar flays, ija the Civil War, 
B. iii. «. 93 : — <' Oar men, when the aignal was given, rushed forward with 
their javelins ready to be launched, but perceiving thajt Fompey's inen did 
not run to meet their charge, having acquired experience by custom, and 
i>eing practised in feroMtr battles, they of their own ficeerd repressed their 
•peed, aad halted almost midway, that they might not oome up with the 
enemy when their strength was exhausted, and a(ter a shjort respite, they 
Again renewed their course, and threw their javelins, and instantly drew 
their iiwords, «B C^av hftd ordered them.. Kor did Fompey's men fail at 
this critical moment, for they received our javelins, stood our charge, «nd 
maifttiUQed thejr ratUoi ; sod, having launch^ their jay^liAS, had recourse to 
their twwds*'' 

T 2 
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hands to Roman vitals. The ranks of Pompey, densely 
disposed in deep bodies, joined their arms, their shields 
closed together in a line^; and, hardly able to find room 
for moving their right hands and their darts, they stood 
close, and, wedged together, kept their swords shealhed. 

With headlong course the furious troops of Csesar are 
impelled against the dense masses, and, through arms, 
through the foe do they seek a passage* Where, the twisted 
coat of mail^ presents its links, and the breast, beneath 
a safe covering, hes concealed, even here do they reach 
the entrails, and amid so many arms it is the vitals 
which each one pierces. Civil war does the one army 
suffer, the other wage ; on the one hand the sword stands 
chilled, on Caesar's side every guilty weapon waxes hot 
Nor is Fortune long, overthrowing the weight of des- 
tinies so vast, in sweeping away 3ie mighty ruins, fate 
rushing on. 

When first the cavalry of Pompey' extended his wings 
over the whole plain, and poured them forth along the ex- 
tremities of the battle, the light-armed soldiers, scattered 
along the exterior of the maniples, followed, and sent forth 
their ruthless bands against tiie foe. There, each nation 
is mingling in the combat with weapons its own ; Boman 
blood is sought by all. On the one side arrows, on the 
other torches and stones are flying, and plummets, melting 
in the tract of air and Uquefied with their heated masses \ 
Then do both ItmrsBans, and Medians, and Arabians, a 

* TJieir shields closed together in a line) ver. 493. " Nexis umbonibus " 
probably does not mean that their shields were fastened together, but that 
they stood in close and serried ranks in one continued line. 

* Where Hie tvristed coat of rnaiJ) ver. 498. He alludes to the flexible 
cuirasses or hauberks of chain mail which were worn by the Boman 
** hastati " or spearmen ; probably such as are mentioned by Yirgil as made 
of rings, linked or hooked into one another. 

' Where jvrst the cavalry of Pompey) ver. 606. This part of the battle 
is thus described by Caesar, B. iii. c. 93 : — '' At the same time Pompey's 
horse, according to their orders, rushed forth at once from his left wing, and 
his whole host of archers poured after them. Our cavalry did not withstand 
their charge, but gave ground a little, upon which Pompey's horse pressed 
them more vigorously, and began to file off in troops and flank our army." 

* Liquefied with their heated masses) ver. 513. It was a notion of the ancients 
that the stones or metal plummets discharged from their slings became red* 
hot in their course, from the swiftness of their motion, and they occasionally 
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multitude threatening with loosened bow, never aim their 
arrows, but the air alone is sought which impends over the 
plain ; thence fall variom deaths. But with no criminality 
of guilt ^ do they stain the foreign steel; around the jave- 
lins stands collected all the guiltiness ~. With weapons 
the heaven is concealed, and a night, wrought by the darts, 
hovers over the fields. 

Then did Csesar, fearing lest his front rank might be shaken 
by the onset, keep in reserve some cohorts in an oblique 
position behind Ihe standards ■^ and on the sides of his line, 
whither the enemy, scattered about, was betaking himself, 
he suddenly sent forth a column, his own wings unmoved. 
Unmindful of the fight, and to be feared by reason of no 
sense of shame, they openly took to flight; not well u'^ls 
civil warfare ever entrusted to barbarian troops. As soon 

went 80 far as to assert that they melted and disappeared entirely. Thus, 
Ovid says in the Metamorphoses, B. ii. 1. 727, et seq. : — *' As when the Ba- 
learic sling throws forth the plummet of lead ; it flies and becomes red-hot in 
its course, and finds beneath the clouds the fires which it had not before ; *' 
and B. ziv. 1. 826 : — " Just as the leaden plummet, discharged from the 
broad sling, is wont 'to dissolye itself in mid-air." The " glandes," or 
** plummets " mentioned by Lucan, were called in Greek, fta^v^hhs, and 
were of a form between acorns and almonds, cast in moulds. They have 
"been frequently dug up in yarious parts of Greece, and particularly on the 
plains of Marathon. Some have the device of a thunderbolt, while others 
are inscribed with h^u), " take this." 

* But vrith no criiniTMUity of guUt) ver. 517. The weapons used by the 
foreign nations are exempt from the criminality of destroying fellow-citizens. 

* Stands collected nil the guiltiness) ver. 519. All the wickedness of the 
war&re is confined to the ''pilum," or the javelin used especially by the Eo- 
Doan soldiers. See the Note to B. i. 1. 7. 

* In an oblique position behind Vie standards) ver. 622. It appears from 
the expression " obliqua," that Caesar had placed these reserved cohorts at 
right angles to his other three lines ; probably keeping them in the back« 
ground, and not in extended line, that they might take the cavalry of Pompey 
by surprise, wheeling round and flanking them. The account given by Lucan 
is not easy to be understood, and the same may be said of that of Oaesar, in 
the Civil Wftr, B. iii. c. 93 : — " When Cssar perceived this, he gave the 
signal to his fourth line, which he had formed of the six cohorts. They in- 
stantly rushed forward and charged Fompey's horse with such fury, that not 
a man of them stood his ground; but all, wheeling about, not only quitted 
their post, but galloped forward to seek a refuge in the highest grounds. By 
their retreat, the archers and slingers, being left destitute and defenceless, 
were all cut to pieces. The cohorts, pursuing their success, wheeled about 
upon Pompey's left wing, whilst his infantry still continued to make battle, 
an4 attacked them in the rear," 
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as the charger, his breast pierced mth the weapon, trod 
upon the Hmbs of the rider hurled upon his head, each 
horseman fled from the field, and, crowded together, turning 
bridle, the youths rushed on upon thdr own ranks. Then 
did the carnage lose aU bounds, and it was no battle that 
ensued, but on the one hand with their throats \ on the other 
with the sword, the war was waged ; nor was the one army 
able to lay low as many as were able to perish on the other 
side. 

Would that, Pharsalia, for thy plains Ihat blood which 
barbarian breasts pour forth would suffice : that the streams 
might be changed by no other gore ; that this throng might 
for thee cover whole fields with bones; or if thou dost prefer 
to be glutted with Boman blood, spare the others, I en- 
treat ; let the Galatians and Syrians live, the Oappadocians 
and the Gauls, and the Iberians fi'om the extremity of the 
world, the Armenians and the Gilicians ; for a&er the civil 
wars these will form the Roman people. Once eommenced, 
the panic reefcches all, and to the Fates is an impulse given 
in favour of Csesar. 

They had now come to the strength of Magnus and the 
mid ranks. The war, which» in its wandering course, had 
strayed over whole fields, here paused, and the fortune of 
Csesar delayed. On this spot no youths collected by the 
aid of kings are waging the war, and no alien hands* wield 
the sword ; this spot contains their brothers, this spot their 
fathers. Here is frenzy, here fii-antic rage; here, Csesar, are 
thy crimes. My soul, fly from this portion of the warfere*, 
and leave it to tiie shades of night, and, myself the Poet of 

' On 0ie one hand mth Iheir ihroats) ver. 583. The Pompeians stand only 
to 1)e killed, the people of Cesar fight only to bIi^. 

' No alien hands) ver. 549. '* Rogatse;" meaning mercenary or foniga 
troope enlisted. 

^ Fly from this portion of the warfare) yer. 652. It is smgplar that in a 
similar manner Caesar omits to give any further particulars of the hattle after 
the charge made on the cavalry by his fourth line, except the following fiiw 
words, c. 94 : — ** At the same time Caesar ordered his third line to advance 
which tin then had not heen engaged^ but had kept their post Thus, new 
and fresh troops having come to the assistance of the fiitigved, and other* 
haying made an attack on their rear, Pompey's men were not able to main- 
tain their ground, but all fled : nor was Csesar deceived in his opinion that 
the yictorj, as he had declared in his speech to his loldiers, must have its 
beginning with those six cohorts, which he had placed as a fourth line t» 
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woes 80 great, let no a^ learn how greflit is the licenoe m 
civil warfare. Perish rather these tears, and perish thsse 
complaints. "Whatever, Borne, in this battle thou hast 
done, upon it I will be sileait 

Here Cesar, the prompting tary of his pe<^le, and the 
exciter of their rage, lest «pon any tide his guilt may prove 
tmayailing, goes to and fro around the troops and adds 
flames to Iheir fired hearts ; he examines the swords, too \ 
which ones are drilling all over with gore, which ones are 
shining stained with blood jidst at the point only, which hand 
falters in pressing home the sword, who it is that bears 
his weapons but languidly, who tightly grasped, who with 
alacrity wages the war at command, who takes a pleasure in 
fighting, who changes countenance on a fellow*citizen being 
slain; he surveys the carcases strewed over the wide plains. 
The wounds of many, about to pour forth all their blood, 
he himself stanches^, by placing his hand against them. 
Wherever he roves, just as Bellona^, shaking her blood- 
stained whip, or Mars inciting^ the Bistonians, if with 
severe lashes he urges on his chariot steeds frightened 
by the iEgis of Pallas, a vast night of crimes and slaughters 
ensues, and groans like one immense cry, and arms resound 
with the weight of the falling breast, and swords shivered 
against swords. 

He himself with his own hand supplies Mchions, and 
provides darts, and bids them mangle the opposing faces* 

oppose the horse. For by them the cavalry was routed; by them the 
archers and sfrngiers were <:at to pieces ; by them the left wing of Poaipey's 
army was surrounded, and ebliged te be the fint to fly." 

' He examines the mwdt, too) Ter. 560-65. All this is «iily an inndious 
way of informing us that Cassar was everywhere, a witness to tim martial 
prowess of his soldiers. 

> ffe ktm*eff ttanehee) ver. 567. He stanches the blood of his men, by 
pressing down ^e severed vein with his fingers. 

' Just du Bdlcna) ver. 668. Bellona, the wife or sister of Man, it 
represented also by Horace and Yiigil, at brandishing a bloodstained 
■courge. See B. i. 1. 665, and the N«te to the passage. 

* Or Mart inoUing) ver. 569. ** Mavois." Havers, or Mavors, was th» 
original form of the name ** Mars." Vaxro says that If amers was the Sabine 
name of the God ; but the word is mote generally thought lo have belonged 
to the Oscan dialect. Mars was espcciidly an nbjcot of worship with th* 
Bistonian or Thracian nations. 

' The oppoting facet) ver. 575. It ii pmbable that he here obscurely 
refers to the order given by Caesar to his men to aim at the &ce» of the S*^ 
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with their weapons. He himself urges on the ranks ; and 
onward drives the backs of his own men ; those slackening 
he forces on with blows of bis lance reversed. He forbids 
their hands to be directed against the common people, and 
points out the Senators ^ He knows well which is the blood 
of the state, which are the vitals of the republic ; in which 
direction he is to speed on to Rome ^ in which spot stands 
to be smitten the final liberty of the world. Mingled with 
the second rsmk '\ the nobles aud the venerated bodies are 
pressed upon by the sword ; Lepidi they slay, Metelli, too, 
tliey slay, Corvini as well, and those with the names of Tor- 
quatus'*, often the rulers of kings, and the chiefs of men, 
thee, Magnus, excepted. 

There, concealing thy features* in a plebeian helmet, and 
unknown to the foe, what a weapon, Brutus ^ thou didst 
wield ! O honor to the state, O final hope of the Senate, 
last name of a race for ages so renowned, rush not too 
rashly through the midst of the foe, and hasten not for 

man patricians. One of the Commentators, Janns Eutgersins, thinks that 
the meaning is, that Caesar, heing afraid that the spirits of his men might 
be damped on beholding the countenances of their relatives and friends, 
had given an order that aim should be taken at the faces of all indis- 
criminately, so that they might not be able to recognize individuals; and that 
this conjecture is supported by what is said in 11. 320 and 627. 

' Points <mt the Senators) ver. 578. He points out the patricians as the 
especial objects of attack. 

^ He is to speed on to Rome) ver. 580. Through the shedding of whose 
blood he will arrive at the sovereignty of Rome. 

^ Mingled with the second rank) ver. 581. Patricians are slaughtered 
indiscriminately with those of the Equestrian order. 

* And those with the names of Torquattis) ver. 584. It does not appear 
that the names have come down to us of any of the Lepidi, Metelli, Corvini, 
or Torquati, who fell at the battle of Pharsalia. 

* There, concealing thyfeaiures) ver. 586. He means that Brutus was dis- 
guised as a common soldier, for the purpose of slaying Caesar if he could find 
the opportunity. If this story is true, it certainly contrasts unfavourably with 
the fact that at this battle Caesar had given orders to his men not to slay 
Brutus, probably for the sake of his mother Servilia, who had implored Caesar 
to spare him. After the battle Brutus escaped to Larissa, but did not accom- 
pany Pompey any further. Here he wrote a letter to Caesar entreating his 
pardon, which was generously granted by the conqueror without hesitation ; 
on which, according to Plutarch j Brutus informed Caesar of Pompey 's flight 
to Egypt. 

* What a weapon, Brutus) ver. 587, " Quod ferrum," meaning, "a sword 
intended for what a purpose." 
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thyself too soon the fatal Philippi, doomed to perish in a 
Thessaly of thy own ^. Nothing there dost tliou avail by 
aiming at Ctesar's throat; not yet has he arrived at the 
summit of power, and having surpassed that hiunan eleva- 
tion, by which all things are swayed, has by the Fates been 
made deserving of so noble a death. Let him hve, and that 
he may fall the victim of Brutus, let him reign. 

Here perishied all the glory of thy native land ; in large 
heaps patrician corpses lay on the plain ^, the vulgar not 
intermingled. Still, however, amid the slaughter of illustrious 
men the death of the valiant Domitius ^ was distinguished, 
whom the Destinies led through every reverse *. Never did 
the fortunes of Magnus fail without him; conquered by 
CsBsar so oft, his liberty saved, he dies. Then joyously did 
he fall amid a thousand wounds, and he rejoiced to have been 
spared a second pardon ^. Csesar beheld him rolling his 
limbs amid the clotted blood, and, upbraiding him, ex- 
claimed, " Now, my successor, Domitius ^ thou dost abandon 
the arms of Magnus ; without thee now is the warfare 
waged." 

' In a Thmaly of thy own) ver. 592. The Poet here falls into his usual 
error of confounding Thessaly with Thrace. 

' Patrician corpses lay on the plain) ver. 598. Because in especial Caesar 
had ordered those of patrician rank to be slain. Caesar thus recounts the 
losses of both sides in this battle ; Civil War, B. iii. c. 99 : — '* In that battle, 
no more than two hundred privates were missing, but Caesar lost about thirty- 
centurions, valiant officers; of Fompey's army there fell about fifteen thou- 
sand ; but upwards of twenty-four thousand were made prisoners ; for even 
the cohorts which were stationed in the forts, surrendered to Sulla. Several 
others took shelter in the neighbouring states.'* 

• Death of the valiant Domitius) ver. 600. Caesar says, in the Civil War, 
B. iiL c. 99 : — " Lucius Domitius fleeing from the camp to the mountains, 
his strength being exhausted by fatigue, was slain by the cavalry.*' 

• Through every reverse) ver. 600. He alludes to the ill success which 
always attended Domitius in his campaigns against Caesar. See 1. 479, and 
the Note to the passage. 

• To have been spared a second pardon) ver. 604. In allusion to the 
pardon which he received from Caesar at Corfinium. See B. ii. 1. 512-522. 

• My successor, Domitius) ver. 607. Domitius was designed by Pompey 
and the Senate to be Caesar's successor in the province of Gaul. There is 
no doubt that this passage is the pure result of Lucan's malevolent feelings 
against the memory of Caesar, as it is pretty clear that Caesar was not even 
present at his death. 
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He spoke, but the breath of Domitim struggling in his 
breast sufficed him for a voioe, and he thus opened his dying 
lips : " Beholding thee, Gsesar, not yet in possession of the 
direful reward of thy crimes, but doul^ul of thy fate, and 
less mighty than thy son-in-law, I go to the snades free 
and Yoid of care, Magnus being my leader : for thee to ht 
subdued in the ruthless warfare, and to be about to pay a 
heavy penalty to Pompey and to us, while I die, it is allowed 
me to hope." Life fled from him having said no more, and 
dense shades pressed upon his eyes. 

I scmple to expend tears at the down&U of the world 
upon deaths innmnerable, and, tracing them out, to enquire 
into individual fates ; through whose vitals the deadly wound 
made its way ; who it was tiliat trod upon entrails scattered, 
on the ground; who, the hostile sword being thrust into his 
jaws, dying, breathed forth his soul ; who fell down at the 
blow ; who, while his limbs dropped down, lopped off, stood 
upright; who received the darts right through the breast, or 
whom the lance pizmed to the plain ; whose blood, tiie veins 
being severed, gushed through the air, and fell upon the 
arms of his foe ; who pierced the breast of his brother, and 
that he might be able to spoil the well-known eairease, threw 
afar the head cut ofif ; who mangled the features of a parent,, 
and by his extreme fury would prove to lookers-on that he 
whom he stabbed was not his father. 

No death is deserving of a lam^ot its own, and no indi- 
viduals have we the leisure to mourn. Fharsalia had not 
those features of combat which other slaughters had^; liiere 
did Eome perish by the fetes of individuals, here by mul- 
titudes ; that which was there the death of a soldier, was 
here that of a nation; there flowed Aehsean blood, Pontic 
and Assyrian ; the gore of all did the Boman torrent forbid 
to remain and stagnate upon ^e plain. Greater wounds do 
nations receive from this battle-field than tibeir own times 
can endure; that whicdi perishes is more ihan life and 
safi^ ; to all ages of the world are we laid prostrate ; by 
these swords is every generation conquered whidi shall be 

* Which other Oaugktgn hdd^ ver. 683. Sodi as the B«nHi defeati at 

Allia^ Trebia, Thiasymenufli Ticinuin, and Canns. 
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a slave. How have the succeeding rMce, or how the grand- 
cliildren, deserved to be bom to thraldom? Did we wield 
arms widi fear ? Or did we cover up our throats ? The 
punishment of others' fears sits keanry up<xi our necks. If, 
Fortune, to those bom after the bcuttle thou dost g^ve a 
tyrant, thou shouldst have given war&xe as w^. 

Now had the wretched Magnus perceived that the Gods 
and the destinies of Homie i^ forsaJcen him ; hardly pre- 
vaiLed upon by the whole slaughter to rebuke his own for- 
tune. He stood upon a rising ground of the plam, on 
hi^, whence he coiUd behold all &e caruage scattered over 
tJie Thessalian fields, which, while the battle hindered, lay 
concealed. With weapons so many he beheld his destinies 
attacked, so mLany bodies lying prostrate, and himself pe- 
rishing with bloodshed so great. Nor yet, as is the way of 
the uj^ortunate, does he take pleasure in draggLog, together 
with hioiself, everything to sink, by involving nations in his 
own ruin; that after himself the greatest part of the Latian 
multitude may survive, he endunes even yet to deem the 
inhabitants of heaven worthy of his prayers, and reflects 
upon this solace of his misfortime ^. 

" Forbear, ye Gods of heaven," he says, " to lay all na- 
tions prostrate; the wodd still existing and Borne surviving, 
Magnus can possibly be wretched. If still mose wounds 
of mrue please you, I have a wife, I have sons ; so many 
pledges have I given to the Fates. Is it too little for a civil 
war ^ myself and mine thou dost overwhelm? Is our down- 
fall a trifle, the world being exempted? Why dost thou 
rend everytiiing; why dost thiou strive to destroy all things? 
Now, Fortune, nothuig is my own." 

Thus he speaks, and he rides around the arms and the 
standards and the smitten troops on eveiy side, and he calls 
them back as they rush upon a speedy death, and denies 
Hiat he is of value so great. Nor to the chi^tain is courage 
wanting to rush upon the swords, and to submit to death 
with ihioat or with breast; but he fears lest, the body of 
Magnus laid low, the soldiers may not fly, and over the 
chieftain the earth may fall ; or else from Csesar's eyes he 

^ RgjUets upon this tolaet qf his ni^ortmns) ret. 658. KevolvBi in hU 
mind appeals to the cleaiency of tbe Qtod», by w&y of some conaolatiaB for 
the magnitiide of hii otlamitiei. 
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wishes to remove his death. In vain. Unhappy man, to thy 
father-in-law, willing to behold itS must the head be shov?n 
in some place. But thou, too, his wife, art the cause of his 
flight, and thy features, so well remembered; and by the Fates 
has it been decided that he shall die in thy presence. 

Then, spurred on, the charger. bears Magnus away^ from 
the combat, not fearing the darts at his back, and showing 
magnanimity amid this extremity of fate. No sighing, no 
weeping, is there, and his grief is deserving of respect, its 
dignity preserved, such as, Magnus, it becomes thee to show 
for the woes of Rome. "With countenance not changed 
thou dost look upon Emathia ; neither shall the successes 
of war behold thee proud, nor its losses see thee dejected; and 
as much as faithless Fortune has proved below thee when 
exulting in three triumphs, so much has she when unfor- 
tunate. Now, the weight of fate laid aside, free from care 
thou dost depart ; now thou hast leisure to look back upon 
joyous times ; hopes never to be fulfilled have gone ; what 
thou wast thou now hast the opportunity to know. 

Fly from direful battles, and call the Gods to witness, 
that not one who continues in arms^ now, Magnus, dies 

1 Willing to lehold it) ver. 675. " It is fated that Cssar mast be the 
witness of thy death, which he will willingly be," 

* The charger bears Magnus away) ver, 677. Caesar, in the Civil "War, 
B. iii. c. 96, thus records the flight of Pompey after the battle : — " Pompey, 
as soon as our men had forced the trenches, mounting his horse, and stripping 
bfif his general's habit, went hastily out of the back gate of the camp and 
galloped with all speed to Larissa — nor did he stop there, but, with the 
same dispatch, collecting a few of his flying troops, and halting neither day 
nor night, he arrived at the sea-side, attended by only thirty horse, and went 
on board a victualling ship, often complaining, as we have been told, that he 
had been so deceiyed in his expectation, that he was almost persuaded that 
he had been betrayed by those from whom he expected victory, as they be* 
gan the flight." 

' Not one who continues in arms) ver. 690. He alludes to the battle 
which continued at the camp of Pompey after he himself had fled ; we find 
it thus mentioned in the Civil "War, B. iii. c. 97 : — " The camp of Pompey 
was bravely defended by the cohorts which had been left to guard it, but 
with much more spirit by the Thracians and foreign auxiliaries. For the 
soldiers who had fled for refuge to it from the field of battle affrighted and 
exhausted by fiitigue, having thrown away their arms and military standards, 
had their thoughts more engaged on their further escape than on the defence 
of the camp. Nor could the troops who were posted on the battlements long 
withstand the immense number of our darts, but, £Eunting under their wounds^ 
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for thee ; just as Africa to be lamented with her reverses, 
and just as fatal Munda, and the carnage on the Pharian 
stream ', so too, after thy departure is tire greatest portion 
of the Thessalian fight. No longer now shaU Pompey's 
name he revered by nations throughout the world, nor he 
the prompter of the war ; but the pair of rivals which we 
always have, will be Liberty and Csesar ; and thyself ex- 
pelled thence, the dying Senate shows that it was for itself 
it fought. Driven afar^ does it not give thee pleasure to 
have left the warfare, and not to have beheld those horrors, 
the troops drenched in gore ? 

Look back upon the rivers clouded by the influx of blood, 
and have pity upon thy father-in-law. With what breast 
shall he enter Rome, made more happy by these fields ? 
"Whatever, an exile alone in unknown regions, whatever, 
placed in the power of the Pharian tyrant, thou shalt en- 
dure, beUeve tiie Gods, beheve the lasting favour of the 
Fates, to conquer was still worse. Forbid lamentations to 
resound, prevent the people from weeping; forego tears 
and mourning. As much shall the world venerate ttie woes 
of Pompey as his successes. Free from care, with no sup- 
pliant features behold potentates ; behold cities won hy thee^ 
and kingdoms bestowed, -^gypt and Libya, and select a re- 
gion for thy death. 

Larissa, as the first witness^ of thy downfall, beholds thy 
head, noble and unconquered by the Fates. With all her 
citizens* does she pour forth her entire strength through 

quitted the place, and under the conduct of their centurions and tribunes 
fled, without stopping, to the high mountains which joined the camp." In 
c. 98 we learn that these capitulated to Csesar. 

* The carnage on the Pharian stream) ver. 692. He probably means the 
Alexandrian war, a sequel to the Civil War. The meaning is, " Neither the 
battle commenced at Pharsalia after the flight of Pompey, nor yet the war 
waged in Africa by Scipio, Cato, and Juba, nor yet the battle of Munda 
fought by Gneius and Sextus, the sons of Pompey, nor yet the Alexandrian 
war, fought by the Egyptians against Caesar, can be said to have been en- 
gaged in for the cause of Pompey, but rather in a struggle where Caesar and 
Liberty were the antagonists." 

^ Larissa, <u Ihe first witness) ver. 712. There were several places of this 
name, and two in Thessaly, one in Pelasgiotis, the other in Phthiotis, near 
the Malian Gulf; the latter is probably the one to which Pompey fled. 

* With aU her citizens) ver. 714. This does not agree with the account 
given by Caesar of the flight of Pompey through Larissa without staying 
there. See the Note to L 677. 
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<lie walls ; Treepiog they send before to ihee» as though sue- 
cesfli^, gifts to lueet thee on thy way; their temples, their 
houses ti^ey open ; themselves they wish to be partners in 
iky reverses. It is clear that much of Hiy illustrious name 
IS left; amd less than thy .^miz^ self alone, thou canst again 
uigQ all nations to arms, and again resort to the fatality of 
war. But, ** What need has a conquered man of nations 
or of cities ?" he says; " put faith in the coaaquaror." Thou, 
Csesar, still on the high heap of carnage art wading amid 
Ihe entrails of ihj country ; but now does thy son-in-law 
present the nations unto thee ^ 

The charger bears Pompey away from there ; sighs and 
tears follow him; and many a rebuke of the multitude 
against the relentless Gods. Now, Magnus, to diee is 
granted real experience of the love which thou didst seek, 
and its reward. While prosperous one knows not that ha 
is beloved *- 

CsBsar, when he beheld that the fields had sufficiently 
overflowed with Hesperian blood, now thinking that he 
ought to spare the swords and the hands of his men, left tlie 
troops to live as though worthless lives, and about to perish 
for no purpose. But, that the camp may not invite them 
back when routed, and rest by night dispel their fears, forth- 
with he resolves to attack the entrenchments of the enemy, 
while Fortime waxes hot, while terror effects everything, 
not fearing lest this command may prove harsh to soldiers 
wearied and overpowered with the batde. Through no great 
exhortation are the soldiers to be led to the plunder : — 

" Men, we have an abundant victory,** says he ; " for our 
blood the reward is now remaining^, which it is my office to 
point out ; for I will not call it bestowing that which each 
one will give unto himself. Behold, the camp, filled with 
all kinds of metal, is open; here lies the gold torn from the 
Hesperian nations, and the tents are covering the treasures 

^ Present the naiadmt wUo thee) ver. 723u Pompey, ia hu Itttred of Uood* 
shed, surrenders unto thee the mastery of nations. 

^ Knom not that he is beloved) ver. 727. Because he might suppcise that 
regard was had rather to his elevated position than to himself. 

3 The reward is now remaining) ver. 738. Csesar says the contrary ia 
his Oivil War, B. iii. c. 97 :— '' Caesar haring possessed himself of Pompey's 
camp, urged his soldiers not to be too intent on plunder^ and lose the oppoi^ 
tunity of completing their conquest." 
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of lihe East The collected wealth of so many kings and of 
Magnus together, waits for possessors; make haste, soldieirs, 
ISO get hefore those whom you pursue ; and let the wealth 
be torn firom Ihe conquered which Pharsalia has made your 
own." 

And no more having said, he urged them on frantic and 
blinded with greed for gold, to rush over swords, and upon 
the carcases of parents, and to tread imder foot the slaugh- 
tered chieftains. What trench, what rampart could with- 
stand them seeking the reward of war and of crimes ? On- 
ward they flew to baow for how great wages they had been 
guilty. They found indeed, the world having been spoiled, 
fiill many a mass of bullion heaped up ^ for the expenses 
of the wars ; but it did not satisfy minds craving for every- 
thing. Thou^ they should seize whatever gold the Ibe- 
rian digs up^, whatever the Tagus yields, whatever the 
enriched Arimaspian^ gathers from the surface of the 
sands, they will think that this criminality has been sold at 
a trifling price. "When the victor has bespoken for himself 
the Tarpeian towers \ when he has promised himself every- 
thing in hopes of the spoil of Eome, he is deceived in 
plundering a camp alone. 

The unscrupulous commonalty take their slumbers upon 
the Patriciaa sods^; the worthless private soldier presses 
the couches left empty by kings; and on the beds of fathers, 

' Full many a mass ef Imllion heaped up) ver. 763. Cadaai gives the 
Ibllowing short aceoumtof what was found in Pompe j*! camp, B. iiL c 96 : — 
*' In Pompey's camp yon might see arbous in which tents were laid, a large 
4|uantity of plate set out, the floors of the XnxU covered with fresh sods, the 
tents of Lucius Lentnlui and others shaded with ivy, and many other things 
which were proofr of eicessiva luxury, and a confidence of victory ; so that it 
might readily be inferred that they had no apprehensions of the issue of the 
day, as they indulged ^emselvea in unnecessary pleasures, and yet upbraided 
with luxury CsBsar's army, distressed and suffering troops, who had always 
been in want of common neoesaaries." 

* Whatever gold the Iberian digs up) vet 765. See the Note to B. iv, 
i. 298. The Tagus, in Portugal, was noted in the times of the Eomana for 
its golden sands. 

^ The enriched Artmaspian) Ter. 756. See B. iii. L 281, and the Note to 
the passage. 

* Betpohenfor himself ^ Tarpeian towers) ver. 768. Not content with 
the spoil, their hopes were fixed upon sacking die CSapitol (in which was the 
public treaeory) of Borne. 

* Tate their Humbert upon the Fatridan todt) yes. 761. See the Note 
to 1. 753. 
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and on those of brothers the guilty men lay their limhs ; 
whom a frenzied rest, and frantic slumbers agitate ; wretched, 
they revolve the Thessalian combat in their breasts. The 
ruthless bloodshed stands before them all in their sleep, 
and in all their thoughts they brandish arms, and, the hUt 
away, their hands are in motion. You would suppose that 
the plains were groaning, and that the guilty earth had ex- 
haled spirits, and that the whole air was teeming withr 
ghosts, and Hie night above with Stygian horrors. Of them, 
wretched men, does victory demand a sad retribution, and 
sleep presents hissings and flames ^ ; the shade of the slaugh- 
tered fellow-citizen is there ; his own image of terror weighs 
heavy upon each. This one sees the features of aged men, 
that one the figiu-es of youths ; another one do the carcases 
of brothers «&ight throughout all his slumbers; in this 
breast is a father ; with Csesar are the ghosts of all ^. 

No otherwise, not pmified as yet at the Scythian altar ^, 
did Orestes, descendant of Pelops, behold the features of 
the Eumenides ; nor, when Pentheus raved, or when Agave 
had ceased to rave *, were they more sensible of astounding 
tumults in their minds. Him do all the swords, which 
either Pharsalia has beheld or the day of vengeance is des- 
tined to behold, the Senate unsheathing them, upon that 
night oppress; him do the monsters of hell scourge. Alas ? 
how vast a punishment does his conscience- stricken mind 

* PretenU hissings and flames) ver. 772. The hissings of the Paries aa 
they shake their burning brands and yiperous locks. 

* With CcEsaf are the gliosis of alC) ver. 776. " Each one sees the spirit 
of some slain relative, but Csesar is haunted by the ghosts of all." 

^ Not ^purified at the Scythian altar) ver. 7J7. When Orestes, the son of 
Agamemnon and descendant of Pelops, had killed his mother Clytemnestra, 
he was haunted by the Furies, until his sister Iphigenia, at the altar of the 
Tauric Diana in Scythia, of whom she was the priestess, had purified him ; 
from which circumstance the Furies were said to have received, as a Euphe- 
mism, their name of Eumenides. 

* When Pentheus raved, or when Agave had ceased to ravi) ver. 780. 
" Quum fureret, Pentheus, aut quum desisset, Agave." This line, difierently 
punctuated, may be translated two different ways. " When Pentheus raged, 
or when Agave ceased to rage," or " Than Pentheus did, when Agave raged 
or when she ceased to rage." The former, though not adopted by Grotius, is 
probably the correct translation. Probably the contempt with which Penr 
theus regarded the rites of Bacchus (for which he was torn to pieces by his 
mother and the Bacchanalian women) is the madness or frenzy here alluded 
to by the Poet, 
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inflict upon him ^ in his Twrretchedness, in that, Pompey sur- 
viving, he beholds Styx, in that he beholds the shades below, 
and Tartarus heaped upon him in his slumbers I 

Still, having suflfered all these things^ after the bright day 
has unveiled to him the losses of Pharsalia, not at all does 
the aspect of the place call away his eyes riveted upon the 
fatal fields. He beholds rivers swollen with gore, and 
he looks upon bodies equalling in heaps the lofty hills, and 
piles flattened down in corrupted gore, and he counts the 
people of Magnus ^ ; and that spot is made ready for a 
banquet, from which he may recognize their features and 
faces as they he. He is delighted not to see the Emathian 
ground, and to survey with his eyes the plains lying hid 
beneath the carnage; in the blood does he behold For- 
tune and the Gods of heaven his own. 

And that in his fmy he may not lose the joyous spectacle 
of his crimes, he denies the fires of the pile to the 
wretched slain, and exposes Emathia to a noisome atmo- 
sphere. Not him do the Carthaginian burier of the Consul ^ 
and Cannse, hghted up with the Libyan torch, instruct how 
to observe the customs of men with regard to his foes ; but 
he remembers, his wrath not yet satiated with slaughter, that 
they were his own fellow-citizens. Not individual graves, 
and separate funeral piles do we ask ; grant but one fire to 
whole nations ; and in no distinct flames let the bodies be 
burned. Or if vengeance on thy son-in-law pleases thee, 
heap up the groves of Pindus; pile up the woods raised 
aloft with the oaks of (Eta ; let Pompey from the main be- 
hold the Thessalian flames. 

Nought by this vn^th dost thou avail ; whether putrefac- 
tion, or whether the pile destroys the carcases, it matters 

* Inflict upon him) ver. 784. ** Donat ; " this word may adroit of two 
interpretations : *' How much punishment does his conscience remit to him, 
by seeing the horrors of hell, Pompey being yet aliye, whereas on his death 
they will be increasedl" or, ** How great pangs does his conscience cause him 
while seeing," &c. 

^ ffe counU the people of Magnus) yer. 792. No doubt this is an un- 
truth, having its origin in the Poet's imagination. Caesar was more humane 
than most of the conquerors of ancient times. 

^ Carthaginian hurier of the ConsuC) ver. 799. Hannibal had the body 
of Paulus ^milius, the Roman Consul, who was slain at the battle of Canns, 
burned, with all the funeral honours due to his rank. 

U 
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not ; nature receives back everything into fier placid bosoms 
and an end of themselves to themselves do- tine bodies owe. 
These nations, CsBsar, if now the fire does not consume them,y 
with the earth it will consume ^, with the waters of the deep 
it will consume. One pile in common is left for the world =*, 
destined to mingle th« stars with its bones* Whitiiersoever 
Fortune shall summon thine own, thither these souls as well 
are wending. Not higher than they shalt thou ascend into 
the air, not in a more favoured spot shalt thou lie beneath 
Stygian night. Death is secure from Fortune ; the eartti re- 
ceives everything which she has produced ; he who has no 
urn is covered by the heavens. Thou, to whom nations are 
paying the penalty by a death ungraced with burial, why 
dost ^ou fly from this slaughter ? Why dost thou desert 
the camflf^^-smelling fields ? Quaff tiiese waters, Caesar ; 
inhale, if thou canst, this air^. But from thee do the 
putrefying nations snatch the Pharsalian fields, and, the 
victor put to flight, possess the plains. 

Not only the Heemonian, btU the Bistonian wolves * came 
to the direful banquet of the war, and the lions left Pholoe, 
scenting the carnage of the bloody combat Then did 
bears desert their dens, obscene dogs their abodes and 
homes, and whatever besides with acute scent was sensible 
of the air impure and tainted by carrion. And now the 

* With the earth it wUl consuToe) ver. 813. At the time when the world 
ihall burn in the universal conflagration. 

' One pile in common is l^t for the worltC) rer. 814. Plato, in the 
Timseus, ezpresses a belief that the world will be destcoyed by a uniT«?sal 
conflagration. Cicero, in his Treatise on the Nature of the Gtoda, speaks of the 
worid being subjected in cycles to the action of fire and water. Ovid 
says, in the Metamorphoses, B. i. 1. 256-7 : — " He remembers, too, that it 
was in the decrees of Fate, that a time should come, at which the sea, the 
earth, and the palace of heayen, seized by the flames, should be burned, 
and the laboriously'Wronght fabric of the uniyerse shoiild be in danger of 
perishing." Lactantius also mentions that the Sibyk predicted that the 
world should perish by fire. Seneca, in his Consolation to Maceia and 
his Qusestiones Naturales, mentions the same destined terminattan ef the 
presen* state of the universe. It was a doctrine of the Stoic philosopheis 
that the stars were nurtured with moisture, and that on the cessation of this 
nourishment the conflagration of the universe would ensue. 

2 Inhale, if thou canst, Viis air) ver. 822. " Hoc uteee cobIo." Literally, 
''use this heaven ; " alluding to the air being tainted by the bodies of the dead. 

* Bistonian wolves) ver. 826. The wolves scented the dead even frwn 
distant Thrace. 
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fowls of the air, tliat long had followed the civic warfare, 
flocked together. You, birds, who are wont to change^ the 
Thraeifui winters for the Nile, departed later than usual ^ for 
the bahny south. Never vnth vultures so numerous did the 
heavens cover themselves, or did wings more msmerous 
beat the air. Every grove sent forth its fowls, and every tree 
dripped with gouts of gore from the blood-stsdned birds. 

Full oft upon the features of the victor and the impious 
standards did either blood or corrupt matter flow down from 
the lofly sky, and from its now weary talons the bird threw 
down the limbs. And thus, not aU the people were reduced 
to hones, and, torn to pieces, disappeared in the beasts of 
prey ; the entrails within they cared not for, nor were they 
greedy to suck out all the marrow ; they lightly tasted of the 
limbs. Loathed, the greatest part of the Latian multitude 
ky; whieh the sun, and the showers, and lapse of time, 
mingled, when decomposed, with the Emathian earth. 

Thessaly, unhappy lamd, with what guilt so great hast 
thoH oflfended the Gods of heaven, that thee alone with 
deaths so numerous, with the fatal results of crimes so 
numerous, they should afflict ? What length of time is suf- 
ficient for forgetful antiquity to pardon thee the calamities 
of the warfere ? What crop of com will not rise discoloured 
with its tinted bkde ? With what ploughshare wilt thou not 
wound a Roman ghost ? First shall fresh combats ensue ^, 
and for a second crime shalt thou afford the fields not yet 
dry from this bloodshed. Should it be allowed us to over- 
throw all the tombs of our ancestors, both the sepulchres 
that staiid, and those which beneath the ancient roots* 

^ Tou, birds, who are wnU to chanffe) ver. 832. He uses the Dcence of tlie 
Poet in making the Thradan cranes scent the dead and haaten to feed upon 
them. Ba£fon admits that they are camivorons as well as graniTorous, but 
only to the extent of feeding upon wozms^ insects, and small reptiles. See 
B. iii. 1. 199, and B. v. 1. 512. 

* Departed later than usiuit) ver. 833. Inasmuch as they stopped short 
in Thessaly, on their way to the banks of the Nile. 

' Shall fresh combats ensue) ver. 863. The Poet commits his usual error 
of taking Philippi to be identical with Pharsalia ; a mistake, as already men- 
tioned, common to him with others of the Latin poets. 

* Beneath the ancient roots) ver. 856. *' Radice vetusta." One of the 
Scholiasts takes "radice" here to mean the roots of the trees which had 
taken &st hold of the foundation of the tombS; and thinks that fig-trees 

U 3 
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have emptied their urns, their structures burst asunder; 
ashes more numerous are ploughed up in the furrows of 
the Hsemonian earth, and more bones are struck against hj 
the harrows that cultivate the fields. 

No mariner would have loosened the cable from the 
Emathian shore, nor any ploughman have moved the 
earth, the grave of the Koman race ; the husbandmen, 
too, would have fled from the fields of the ghosts ; the 
tliickets would have been without flocks; and no shep- 
herd would have dared to allow to the cattie the grass 
springing up from our bones ; and, as though uninhabitable 
by men either by reason of l^e tract of unendurable heat, 
or of freezing, bare and imknown thou wouldst have lain, 
if thou hadst not only first, but alone, been guilty of the 
criminality of the warfare. 

O Gods of heaven, be it allowed us to hate this hurtful 
land ! Why do ye render guilty ^ the whole, why absolve 
the whole world? The carnage of Hesperia^, and the 
teai'ful wave of Pachynus, and Mutina, and Leucas, have 
rendered Philippi free from guilt. 

are alluded to, which were planted near the graves, at least of the more 
humble classes. Juvenal and Martial mention a superstition that these trees 
grow from the liver of the dead, and are able to penetrate even through rocks. 
Lemaire thinks that "radice vetusta" merely means the lowest foundations 
of the tombs themselves worn out with old age. 

' Why do ye render guilty) ver. 870. " By setting the example of blood- 
shed you lead the world to be guilty; by the readiness with which it 
follows your example, it shows itself equally guilty." 

* The carnage of Hesperia) ver. 871-2. He alludes to the battle of 
Munda in Spain, where the forces of Pompey were defeated; of Mutina, 
where the Consuls Hirtius and Pansa were defeated ; (see B. i. 1. 41, and the 
Note to the passage ;) of Actium, which was fought by Augustus and An- 
tony, near the Leucadian Promontory ; and of Naulochus and Mylae off the 
coast of Sicily (of which Pachynus was a Promontory), where M. Yipsanius 
Agrippa, the lieutenant of Augustus, defeated Sextns, the younger son of 
Pompey, and destroyed his naval supremacy. 
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Pompey arriTes at the sea-shore in his flight, 1-84. He embarks for Lesbos 
to join Cornelia, whose apprehensions are described, 85-49. He 
arrives at Lesbos, 50-71. He consoles his wife, 72-85. Cornelia's an- 
swer, 86-105. The people of Mitylene welcome Pompey, 106-127. He 
commends their fidelity, 128-146. He leaves Lesbos, taking Cornelia with 
him, amid the regrets of the inhabitants, 147-158. At night he ad* 
dresses the pilot of the ship and orders him to avoid the coasts of Italy 
and Thessaly, and to leave to fortune the course of the ship, 159-201. He 
despatches Peiotams to seek aid for his cause, 202-243. And. then sails past 
Ephesus, Samos, Bhodes, Pamphylia, and Taurus, 244-255. Arriving in 
Cilicia he addresses his companions, and recommends them to take reftige 
with Phraates, the king of Parthia, as he suspects the fidelity of the Egyp- 
tians and Nnmidians, 256-327. He is opposed by Lentolus, who advises 
him to take refuge with Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, 328-455. He follows 
the advice of Lentulus, and proceeds to Pelusium, 456-466. The ministers 
of Ptolemy are in trepidation, and deliberate what steps to take, 467-475. 
Pothinus urges the King to slay Pompey, 476-635. Achillas is commis- 
sioned by Ptolemy to do so, 536-538. The Poet expresses his grief and 
indignation, 539-560. Pompey goes on board a small boat for the shore, 
561-595. He is there murdered in the sight of Cornelia by Septimiua 
and Achillas, 596-620. His last words, 621-636. The lamentations 
of Cornelia, 637--662. Septimius cuts off his head, and gives it to 
Achillas, who carries it to Ptolemy, 663-686. By whose order it is 
embalmed, 687-691. The Poet deplores the fate of Pompey, 692-711. 
Cordus, an attendant of Pompey, burns the body on the shore, and bury- 
ing the bones places over them a stone with an inscription, 712-793. The 
Poet again laments his fate, and concludes with imprecations against 
treacherous Egypt, 794-872. 

Now, beyond the vales of Hercules^ and the woody 
Tempe, seeking the desert by-paths of the HeBmonian 
wood^, Magnus, urging on the steed exhausted with the 
flight and refiising the spur, in his wanderings confuses 
the uncertain traces of his flight and the intricate paths. He 

> Beyond the vales of Hercules) ver. 1. This was the valley that lay 
between Mounts Ossa and Olympus, through which the Peneus running, 
discharges itself into the Thermaic Ghilf, not far from Thermopylae. See 
B. vi. 1. 345-8, and the Note to the passage. 

^ Of ths Hamonian wood) ver. 2. These were the woods that lay at the 
foot of Mount Ossa, in the vicinity of Lake Nassonis. 
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starts with fear at the sound of the groves moved by the 
winds ; and that of his own attendants, which reaches 
him from behind, fitartles hiia, fearful and afraid that ihs 
etiemy is at his side. Although fallen from his lofty summit, 
he knows that not yet is the price of his blood valueless, 
and, mindful of his destiny, he believes that ^ he himself 
still possesses a life of vahie as great as that which he 
Jnamself would give for the tom-off head ^ of Gflssai:. 

As he followed the desert tracks the noble features of the 
Lero did not allow him to conceal his station in a safe 
.retreat. Many, as they were repairing to the Pharsahan 
camp, rumour not as yet having disclosed his downfall, were 
astounded odi meeting the chieftain ^, at &e mizfcatKons of 
events * ; and hardly was he himself a trustworthy inform- 
ant on his own ruin. Grievous is it to Magnus, wiioever is 
the witness of Aw woes. He would prefer to be unknown 
■•to all nations, and in safety to pass through the -woxld with 
«n obscure name ; but Fortune demands from la^ in his 
affliction the punishment df her prolonged favours, who 
.presses hard upon his adversity with the weight of a fame 
i!BO great, and burdens him with his former lot 

Now is he sensible that honors were .too much hastened 
for him, and he condemns the eicploits in Sulla's day* of his 

' Jle'helieves ^t) tct. 11. "Oredh." He heiieves-m> unly, and the Poet 
seems to imply, from his abject condition, tliat he is mistaken^ aad enly Mat- 
ters himself in thinking so. 

' ^ For the tom-off head) vcr. 12. " Avuba cerviee." Litendly, *« the 
neck wrenched asunder." 

* Astounded on meeting the chieftain) ver. 16. BoiFe has tSie foils wing 
Note relative to this description of the flight of Pwnpeyi: — ** This is one of 
the passages which, if Lncan had lived to give the last hand to this work, I 
tcBnnot hut think he would luive altered. The fear that be gives to Pon^y 
on occasion of his flight, is very unlike the character he hunself, or indeed 
any writer, has given him. It is something the more remarkable, from a 
passage in the latter end of the foregoing Book, where he is said to leave the 
battle with great bravery and constancy of mind. Though it is very judi- 
^ously observed, on eemparing liie passage and this together, by Martki 
Lasso de Oropesa, the Spanish Translator, that the desire of seeing his wife, 
"vrhiDh was the occasion of his resolution to leave the field, and survive such 
a loss as that battle was, in the Seventh Book, might in this .place likewiie 
be the reason lor the fear and anxiety which he slwwed in his flight'* 

* At the mutations of events) vet. 16. ** Yertigine Tenia ; " a strong ex- 
:preBsion, siginfying " the sudden revolution " of his fortunes. 

' Condemns the exploits in Sulla*8 day) ver. 25* Stt pmbab^ iJUidlB 
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louisel-croiffxied youth. INow hizried dovm it grieves him 
io recollact boiix the Corycian fleets ^ ami the Poutie 
^tttodards^. Thns does an age too lengthened destroy 
vgreat spirits, and a life that sorriyes empire. Unless the 
Jast day comes with the end of our blessings, and antiei- 
fiates sorrows hy a speedy death, fortune is the prelude to 
disgrace. Does any one dare to surrender himself to a 
prosperous lot, except on having prepared for death * ? 

He had xeached the shore *, through which tlie river 
iPeneus, now red with the Emathian carnage, discharged 
itself into the sea. JFrom there a bark, unsuited for the 
iwind and waves, hardly safe on the shallows of a river, 
*>ore him, in trepidation, upon the deep. He, with whose 
oars even yet Corcyra abates ^ and Uie Leucadian bays, 
ihe master of the Cilicians and of the Libumian land, 
stole away, a timid passenger, in a Httle boat Partner of 
Ms cares, thou didst bid him turn his sails towards the 
secret shores of Lesbos ! in which land at that time thou 
didst lie concealed, Cornelia, more sad than if tliou wast 
standing in the midst of the plains of Emathia. Pre- 

to tlie trittinpli of Pompey over Hiarbas, king of Nnmidia, which, contrary 
to the wishes of Sulla, he gained when only in his twenty-fifth year. The 
.Poet is guilty of mn «iror jn the Seventh Book, 1. 14, where he mentions the 
.triamph over Serlorius as the first of Pompey's triumphs. 

1 Boii. the Cort^an fleela) ver. 26. He alludes to Pompey*s victories 
over the Oilician pirates. The Corycus here named was a city of Cilicia 
Aspera, with a capacious harbour, between the mouths of the Lamus and the 
CalycadnnsL Near it was the Corycian cave mentioned B. iii. 1. 226. 
. ' And ike Pontic atawlardt) ver. 26. The victories which he gaiosd 
over Mitbridstes, king of Pontus, are those here alluded to. 

* Except o» having prepared far death) yer. 32. *' Who can presume to 
look for prosperity, unless he is ready to meet death in case of failure^" 
Weise, however, thinks that by *' secnndis fsttis/' a second destiny, or 
*** adversity," is meant. The passage is obscuie, and the Gommentatoni,are 
.by no means agreed upon its meaning. 

* He had reaehed the shore) ver. 88. We laam from Appian that on 
SKaohing the sea-dioce Pompey lodged that night in the cottage of a fisher- 
man ; in dw mcming he embused in a little boat, in which he coasted along 
.till he met with a shap of gveafeer burden, of which an officer named Petilius 
'was captain, who, recognizing Pompey, took him on board, and conveyed 
liim to Lesbos. Plntaieh gives a similar account. 

' JEven yet Ccrtyra shaiee) ver. 87. He whose fleet was then master 
»af Ccsoyra^'die Leucadian coast, the Cilicians, and the 'LibumiaaSy some of 
ihe most sk3£al Among the ovral powers, was at that moment obliged to take 
refuge in a iittle boat 
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sages arouse sad armeties ; thy slumber is convulsed hy 
trembling fears; Thessaly does each night present; and, 
the shades departed, thou dost run along the crags of steep 
rocks and the verge of the shore, looking out upon the 
waves; fluttermg afar thou art always the first to behold 
the sails of the approaching ship, nor dost thou venture to 
make any enquiries about thy husband's fate. 

Lo ! a bark, which spreads its canvas * towards your 
harbours ! what it is bringing thou knowest not ; and now, 
the sum of thy fears, a sad messenger of arms is come, and 
ill-boding report. Thy vanquished husband is come. Why 
dost thou lose the moments for grief ? "When now thou 
couldst be weeping, thou art stricken with fear. Then, the 
ship drawing nigh, she leaps forward, and marks the cruel 
judgment of the Gods, the chieftain disfigured with pale- 
ness, and haviog his countenance overhung with white 
hairs, and his garments squalid with black dust. Darkness 
coming over her, afflicted, with its shades, takes away the 
heavens and the light, and grief besets her soul; all her 
limbs, forsaken by their sinews, totter; her heart grows 
contracted, and long does she lie deceived with the hope 
of death. 

Now, the cable fastened to the shore, Pompey surveys the 
vacant sands. After the faithful handmaids behold him close 
at hand, no further than silent sighs do they allow them- 

1 Wfiich spreads its ecmvas) ver. 50. Pompey's movements, after he had 
left the field of Phanalia, are thus described by Cesar, in the Civil War, 
B. iii. c. 102 : — '' A procLunation was issued by Pompey at Amphipolis, that 
all the young men of that province, Grecians and Eoman citizens, should 
take the military oath ; but whether he issued it with an intention of pre- 
venting suspicion, and to conceal as long as possible his design of fleeing 
thither, or to endeavour to keep possession of Macedonia by new levies, tf 
nobody pursued him, it is impossible to judge« He lay at anchor one night, 
and calling together his friends at Amphipolis, and collecting a sum of money 
for his necessary expenses, upon advice of Caesar's approach, set sail from 
that place, and in a few days arrived at Mitylene. Here he was detained 
two days, and having added a few galleys to his fleet, he went to Cilicia, 
and thence to Cyprus. There he was informed, that by consent of all the 
inhabitants of Antioch and the Roman citizens who traded there, the castle bad 
been seized in order to sbut him out of the town ; and that messengers had 
been dispatched to* all those who were reported to have taken refuge in 
the neighbouring states, that they should not come to Antioch; that if 
they did, it would be attended wi^ imminent danger to their lives." 
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selves with which to rebuke the Fates, and in vain do they 
attempt to raise their lifeless mistress from the ground; 
whom Magnus clasps to his breast, and with his embraces 
warms her enervated limbs. The blood now recalled to the 
siurface of her body, she had begun to feel the hands of 
Pompey, and to be able to meet the sad looks of her hus« 
band; Magnus forbids her to yield to fiate, and with his 
voice reproves her immoderate grief : — 

** Why, at the first wound of Fortune, dost thou fell in thy 
high-bom courage, woman, rendered illustrious by the titles 
of ancestors so great ^ ? Thou hast a road to a £Gune destined 
to endm-e for ages. In this sex of thine the sole groimd for 
praise is not the enactment of laws, nor yet arms, but an 
unfortunate husband. Elevate thy mind, and let thy duly 
struggle with destiny, and love myself because I have been 
conquered. Now am I a stiU greater gloiy to thee, because 
the emblems of state *, and because &e virtuous throng of 
Senators, and troops so vast of Kings, have departed from 
me. Begin to be the only one to follow Magnus. Misplaced 
the griet whichy while thy husband survives, is extreme, 
and forbidden is it to increase. It ought to be thy last 
token of fidelity to mourn for thy husband. In my warfare 
thou hast borne no losses. After the battles Magnus stiU 
lives, but his fortunes have perished ; that which tihou dost 
bewail, that alone hast thou loved." 

Kebuked by these words of her husband, with diffi- 
culty she raised her weak limbs from the ground, with 
lamentations breaking forth into such complaints : — 

♦* would that I had entered the marriage bed of hated 
Ceesar, an imhappy wife, and joyous in no husband ^ ! Twice 
have I proved injurious to the world ; Erinnys has conducted 
me as my bridal attendant *, and the shades of the Crassi ; 

1 By the tiik$ of ancettort so great) ver. 73. He alludes to her descent 
from the £Eunily of the Scipios. 

» The emblems of state) ver. 79. "Fascei;" literally, "the fesces," the 
emblems of the Consular dignity. 

' Joyous in no husband) Ter. 89. Neither in her first husband, P. Crassns, 
the son of M. Crassus the Triumyir, both of whom were slain in the Parthian 
war, nor yet in the unfortunate Pompey, her second husband. 

* Erinnys has condticted me as my bridal aitendant) ver. 90. Erinnys, or 
one of the Furies, being " Pronuba," would be inauspiciously occupying the 
place of Juno " Pronuba.'' The "pronubse*' were also the women who directed 
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wmL darofed to flioee ghosts I liave borne the disastecs o£ 
Asi^rria ^ io the civil wcurfave, aad have huiied natioiis head- 
long, and bava seared all the Gods &om the better cause. 
O most famous hushaaskd, O thou, unworthy of my marriag0 
"bed, had Fortune liiis eontrol over a head so mighty ? Wby 
impiously did I marry the&, if I was doomed to make thee 
wnetehed ? Now take revenge, but stich as I shall wiUingly 
submit to. In order that the ocean may be more prc^itiou^ 
to thee, tilie £delity of kings assiured, and the whole world 
more hospitable, liurl me, tiiy partner, into the sea. Mare 
do I wish that I had laid down this life for the fodxuke of 
»rms ; now at last, Magnus, ejqpiate thy overdirow. Wherever 
ruthless Julia, thou dost lie, Jhaving by civil strife taken 
vengeance upon my nuptials, do thou come hither and 
exact the penalty, and appeased, thy rival slain ^, spare thy 
Magnus." Thus having said, and again smking into the 
bosom of her husband, she melts the eyes of all to teais. 
The heart ^f stem Magnus celenta, and eyes that were drj 
in ThBSsaly does Lesbos fill. 

Then does the multhude of Miiylene ^ upon the thronged 
fihore thue address Magnus : — 

" If it shall always pnove to us the greatest glory to have 
preserved the precious pledge of a husband so mighty, do 
thou, as well, we entreat, deign to grace for even caie night 
the walls devoted to thee by a sacred treaty, and our house- 
hold Gods thy allies ; make this, Magnus, a place which all 
ages shall revisit, which the Boman stranger on coming shall 
venerate. By thee vanquished, no walls ought in {H*eference 
to be entered. All places are able to hope for the favour of 
the conqueror; this has already committed a crime. Axid 

the marriage ceremony on the part of the bride, or ''the b ridewomen.** Ovii 
has a similar passage to this in the Epistle of Phyllis to DemophMn, in the 
Heroides, Ep. ii. ver. 117-120 : — " Over that match did presiding Tisiphone 
howl, and the solitary bixd uttered its .moumful notea, Aleete was there, 
her hair wreathed with short serpents, and the light «w«s waved with the 
aepulchral torch.*' 

^ Borne the disasters of Assyria) ver. 92. Disasters suoh as the fionnas 
had tnJFeied in their campaigns against the Parthians, the inhabitants of 
ancient Assyria. 

* Appeased, iky nml slawi) ver. 104. "PeUice." *'Pellex" is htt» 
lued in the same sense as in B. iii. L 28. See the Note to the passage. 

3 5rU muUitHtde of Mitylend} y«r. 109. See B. t. L 786, and th« JLots 
lo the passagA. 
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T^hat if this lies, an island, on the sea ? Cmmr is in want 
-of fil^pts. A greait part of ihj nobles -will collect hare, as- 
£ur«d of thy locality. Upon a known shore must the war 
y>e renewed. T&ke ^ weedth of ike T^nples and the gold 
of tlie Gods ; if these youths axe better suited for the land, 
if for ships; take ikem.; make use of all Xissbos, «o iur as it 
is of service. Tiike them ; lest Oceraar should seize them, 
4o thou, vanquished, aocept them. This charge alone dp 
tho«L r&aime &om a land that deserves well ^ thee, that thou 
jBoaa^st sbot appear both to have obtained our alliance wheod 
fcrtianate^ and to Jaave repudiated it when unsuccessful." 

Glad in liis adversity at such affection in these men, and 
rejoicing for the sake of the world that Melity stM fexists» 
he says : — 

'' That there is bo land^ in all the woiid more dear to me, 
J[ have shown to jou by no slight pledge. By this hostage 
4iid Lesbos retain my affection; here was my hallowed home 
and my dear household Gods, here was Borne to me. To no 
«hores in my flight have I before this tinned my ship, as 
1 knew that Lesbos had already earoed the wrath of Cffisar, 
XQiy wife being sheltered there, not havii^ feared to entrust 
to you so great a ground for pardon ^. But now, sufficient 
is it to have rendered you guihy.; ewer the whole worLd 
-my destinies must be pursued by aae. Alas 1 too happy 
'I^sbos, with everlasting fame, whether thou dost tea<i 
nations and kings .to receive Magnus, or whether thou alone 
^ost show £4elity to me. For I am resoHved to seek in 
what lands there is righteousness, and where is guilt. Re- 
ceive, O Deity, if stm thou art in any degree favourable to 
me, the extreme of my prayers: grant me nations like to 
Lesbos who will not forbid me, subdued in war, Csesar my 
foe, to enter their harbours, nor yet to leave them." 

He spoke, and he placed his sorrowing partner on board 
the ship. You would have supposed that all were changing 

^ There is ^w landj Ter. 129. Plutarch infomui us that when the 
people of MUylene entneated Pompey to eater their city, he declined to 
do BO, and entreated them to be of good heart, and sulunit to Caeaar, who 
was full of goodness and clemency; a very different account from thai here 
given. 

* So ^eat a grwudfor pardovb) ver. 186. He maang to «y that.he di4 
.not hesitate to put himeelf in their power, although, by his betrajFal, the/ 
had the opportunity of eaiily making their peace with Caesax. 
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their land and their paternal 8oil ; in such a manner did 
they lament throughout all the shore, and reproaching right 
hands were extended to the skies ; and less forPompey, whose 
fortunes had aroused their grief, but rather for her, whom, 
throughout the whole period of the war, they had looked on 
as their own fellow-citizen, did the people lament on be- 
holding her depart ; whom hardly, if she had been repairing 
to the camp of a victorious husband, could the matrons 
have now supposed to depart with dry eyes ; with so great 
love had her virtue attached to her some, some her inte- 
grity and the modesty of her chaste features, inasmuch as, 
humble in the extreme, a sojourner, cause of offence to not 
one of the multitude, she lived, her fortunes still erect, just 
as though her husband had been conquered. 

Now Titan, sinking to his mid fires ^ in the sea, was 
not entire to those from whom he conceals, nor to those to 
whom, if any, he discloses his orb ; the watchful anxieties in 
Pompey's breast now revert to the allied cities of the Boman 
confederacy and the varying dispositions of kings, now 
to the remote regions of the world beyond oppressive suns 
extending, and 3ie south. Full oft the ssid struggle of 
cares and a distrust in the future cast aside the wearying 
fluctuations of his undecided breast, and he consults the 
pilot of the ship about all the stars * ; in which quarter he 
marks the land ^; what is his method of dividing tiie sea by 
the heavens ; by means of what Constellation he makes for 
Syria, or which fire in the Wain * rightly points to Libya. To 

1 To his mid fires) ver. 159. He means that half of the orb of the 
sun was above the horizon, and half below it, so as to be seen in its en- 
tirety neither by those to whom it was setting, nor to their antipodes ^f 
any), to whom it was rising. He expresses some doubt as to the antipodes, 
because it was a matter of discussion among the ancients whether they 
existed. It is clear that the Poet here alludes to the setting sim ; but Bowe 
translates the passage as though describing the break of day. 

' About all the stars) ver. 167. All tUs astronomical parade of the Poet 
has been generally deemed frigid, and misplaced in the extreme. 

^ In which quarter he marks the land) ver. 168-9. He enquires how, by 
means of observing the stars, he traverses the sea, and what stars he watches 
in steering for Syria. 

* Which fire in the Wain) ver. 170. " Which star in the Constellation of 
the Greater Bear is observed in steering for the coast of Africa.** This Con- 
stellation was called '' plaustrum,'* from its foncied resemblance to a waggon 
and a team of horses. By us it is sometimes called Charles's Wain. 
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these words the skilled observer of the silent heavens^ 
makes answer: — 

** The Constellations which fleet on in the star-bearing sky, 
deceiving wretched mariners, the heavens never standing 
still, we do not follow ; but that pole which never sets, most 
bright with the twofold Arcti^ guides the ships. Here, al- 
ways when the Lesser Bear rises vertically ^ before me and 
stands over the summit of the ropes of the mainmast yards ^ 
then do we look towards the Bosporus and the sea that winds 
along the shores of Scythia. Is Arctophylax descending * 
at all irom the summit of the mast, and is the Cynosure 
brought nearer to the sea, then is the bark making to- 
wards the harbours of Syria. Then does Canopus receive 
us^, a star content to wander in the southern sky, dreading 
Boreas : speed onward with it also to the left, beyond Pha- 
ros, the bark in the mid sea will touch the Syrtes. But 
in what direction dost thou command the sails to be set, 
in what the canvas to be now spread with the sheet ? " 

To him, on the other hand, with doubting breast Mag- 
nus answered : — " Observe this alone throughout the 
whole ocean, that thy bark is always afar from the Ema- 
thian shores, and leave Hesperia to the sea and sky ; leave 
the rest to the winds. My partner and deposited pledge 
have I regained; then was I assured what shores I desired; 
now Fortime will provide a harbour." 

* Observer qf the tiUnt heavens) ver. 171. " Servator Olympi." Literally, 
" the watcher/' or " keeper of Olympus " — a rather periphrastic description 
of a pilot. 

* Most brigU with the twofold ArctC) ver. 175. The Qreater and Lesser 
Bears, or Helice and Cynosura. 

* The Lesser Bear rises vertically) ver. 17^7. He means that when he 
steers towards the Bosporus and the North, the Lesser Bear rises towards 
the zenith, but when he steers southwards, towards Syria, it declines. ^ 

* Summit of the ropes of the mainmast yards) ver. 177. " Ceruchi." It 
is not well ascertained what is the meaning of the word " ceruchus.'* Some 
Commentators take it to have been the extremity of the sailyard, while others 
consider it to have been the name of the rope which ran from the end of the 
sailyard to the top of the mast 

* /* Arctophylax descending) ver. 180. As to Arctophylax, or Bootes, 
and Cynosura, or the Lesser Bear, see B. ii. L 722; B. iii. I 218, and 1. 252; 
and B. ix. 1. 540. 

* Then does Canopus receive us) ver. 181. " After passing Syria south, 
ward, we observe Canopus, a star of the south, unknown to northern climes.*' 
This star was also called <' Coma Berenices,*' or '* Berenice's Hair." 
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Thus he speaks ; but he tonis the ssuk hanging in equal 
degree from the level ends of the sailyards, and guides the 
ship to the left, azid tha4; he maj cleave the waves which the 
Samian rocks and which Chios renders ra^ed, these ropes 
he loosens at the prow, those he tightens^ at the stem. 
The seas are sensible of the change, and now, the beak in 
another direction cleaving the deep, and ihe bark not look- 
ing the same way, they change their sound. Not so deaater- 
ouahf does the guide of the horses, when he sweeps round 
the left end of the aile^ with the right-hand wheel, force the 
chariot to keep close to the turning-place untouched ^. 

Titan has Tum disclosed the earth and concealed the 
stars. Each one dispersed by the Emathian storms, followsr 
after Magnus *, and £rst from the shores of Lesbos his son 
comes to meet him \ and then a faithful band of nobles. 
Toe not from Magnus when hurled down by the Fates 
and worsted in %ht, has Fortune taken kings as his attend* 

* Loosens at the prov, lAos4 he UgkteniS v^r. 199. Weiaa seeoM to under- 
stand ''dedit" pond "tenet" as meaning the same thing; that he draws 
tight the sailyards both at stem and stern; which, however, seems not to be 
the case. The meaning apparently is, that he loosens or lets out the ropes 
at the prow, and tightens them at the stern, for the purpose of running in 
a south-easterly course, his object being to open out one angle of the sail 
(these being generally tfaved^omeEed), and to draw in the others." See tha 
description in B. v. 1. 428, et seq, 

* Sweeps round the left end of the axle) ver. 200. " Dexteriore rota 
kevum quum drcnit axem." When turning sharply round the toming-place 
the outer or right-hand wheel takes a circuit round the other end of the 
axle-tree, the inner or left-hand wheel standing almost still. 

* Close to the tuming-pkKe wrdouched) ver. 201, Amni^ the Komans, 
the chariot-race consisted of seven circuits of the '^ spina/' or wall in the 
Biidst of the Circus, at each end of which was the "meta" or ** goal/* or rather, 
* turning-place.** Of course it was the object of the charioteers to save as 
much space as possible, by getting the inside place and tnming close to the 
" meta,** without touching it. 

^ * Follows after Magnus) ver. 204. Those who have escaped the Tbessa* 
fian catastrophe, en learning the direction in which Pompey has sailed, hasten 
to follow him. 

* Ills son comes to meet him) rer. 204. This was Sextus, his younger 
ion, who had been in Lesbos during the Ffaanalian camp«gn, at the time 
when, in his fervent imagination, the Poet represents him as consulting the 
Thessalian enchantress. He was probably in another part of the island 
during his father's short stay there. This is the more probable as his mother 
Hucia having been Fompey's divorced wife, he may not have felt any 
regard or sympathy for Cornelia, who was then ait Hitylene, 
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ants ; aa exile, lie has the mlers of the eartii? and those who 
vrield the sceptres of the East as his companions. He 
bids Deiotarus ^, who follows the ftpng tiack of his leader, 
go to the remote regions of the world. 

" Since," says he, " most faithfril of kings^ the earth> 
wherever it is Eoman, has been lost by the Emathian defeat, 
it remains for tu to try the fidelity of the East, and the 
nations that drink of Euphrates, and Tigris still safe from 
Caesar. Object not, seeking the destiines of Magnus, to 
penetrate to the remote abodes of the Medians, and the 
Scythian retreats, and to change the entire clime, and to 
carry my words to the proud descendant of Arsaces *. 

** If ^our ancient treaties with me are siiU in force, sworn 
tmto me by the Thunderer of Latinm, ratified by your ma^ 
gicians ^, fill yoizr quivers, and stretch the Armeniaaoi bows 
with Getan strings ; if, you, O Parthians, when I sought 
the Caspian strongholds, and pursued the hardy Alani ^ with 
their eternal wars, permitting you to range at large in the 
Achsemenian plains *, I never drove trembling m flight to 
well-defended Babylon. Beyond the realms of Cyrus, and 
the confines of titie Chaldaean sway, where the rapid 
Ganges and where the Nysflean Hydaspes ^ approach the 
sea, nearer was I then to the fires of rising Phoebus than 

' Jffe bids Ddotarv*) yen 210. See B. y. 1. 55, and ti[iB Ifote to the 
passage. Deiotarns had made his eicf^e from the coast of ThenaiT' in the 



\ ship with Fompej. 

' JPrcnd deaeendant ofAnaees) ver. 21 S. The 103^ fiunily of Faithia 
wen descended from Arsaoes ; see B. i. 1. 108. 

^ Raiifijtd hy your ma^ieianu) ver. 220. He meana '* confinaed and 
ntified by the Chaldsean priesthood," who alao aspired to the credit of 
being deemed magicians. 

' ^ Pva-sued iAe hci/rdy Atani^ wet, 2231 The Alani woe a warlike people 
of Asia, included nnder the geneml name of Scythians, bnt probably a 
branch of the Massagetse. They excelled in horsemanship, and at the time 
when Lncan wrote were probably dwelling to the east of the Caucasus. 
They finally became absothed with the Hims and the Tandals. 
. * In the AckcnMwia/n, jjflains) yer. 224. See B. ii. 1. 49, and the Note to 
the passage. 

' The Nygaan Hydatpa) yer. 227. The name Nysa wu given to several 
phces which, for yarions reasons, were held sacred to Bacchus. The Indian 
Nysa, which is here alluded to, was in the country of Gorysea, the Funjaub 
of the present day. It was situate at the confluence of the rivers Cophen 
and dhoaspes, and was probably the same place as Dionysopofii, or Nagara, 
the Naggar of the present day. 
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Persia was; dtill, subduing all places, I endured that 
yourselves alone ^ should be wanting to my triumphs; 
and alone in the number of kings of Eastern lands does 
the Parthian approach me on equsd terms. Nor once 
do the descendants of Arsaces stand saved by the favour 
of Magnus* For who was it that, after the wounds of the 
Assyrian slaughter, restrained the just wrath of Latium^? 
Bound by so many obligations to me, now let Parthia, 
the limits burst open ^ pass beyond the banks forbidden 
for ages, and the Zeugma of him of Pella*. Conquer 
for Pompey, ye Parthians ; Kome will be ready to be con- 
quered.'" • 

The King does not hesitate to obey him commanding 
an enterprise so difficult; and, the insignia of the palace 
laid aside \ he goes forth, clad in the assumed garb of a 
menial. In doubtful enterprises it is safe for the monarch 
to counterfeit the needy man. How much more securely, 
then, does the man who is truly poor pass his life than tlie 
rulers of the world ! The king having been dismissed upon 

^ I endured that yourselves cUone) ver. 230. If we may judge from the 
circumstances of the utter overthrow of the army of the Crassi, Pompey, in 
not following up the war with the Parthians and finally triumphing oyer 
them, made a virtue of necessity. 

2 Restrained the just wrath of Latium) ver. 234. See B. i. 1. 104. After 
the defeat of the Orassi, Pompey dissuaded the Senate from continuing the 
Parthian warfiire while they were engaged in the Gallic war. 

^ The limits hirst o^en) ver. 236. This passage has been generally thought 
to refer to the boundaries of the Parthian Empire (which were considered to 
be the line of the Euphrates), agreed upon between Pompey and King 
Phraates. But, unless we agree with Burmann that " per saecula " here 
means " for future ages," having a prospective signification, that cannot be 
the meaning of the passage, as the treaty had been only recently made, 
and we must adopt the suggestion of one of the Scholiasts, that the 
Euphrates is alluded to as the boundary assigned, together with the city of 
Zeugma, by Alexander the Great, to the Parthian Empire. 

^ The Zeugma of him of Pdla) ver. 237. Zeugma was a city built, 
according to some, by Alexander the Great, which opinion Lucan seems \f> 
adopt, from his using the epithet ** Fellaeus." Its foundation is, however, 
more generally attributed to Selencus Nicator ; it was situate on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, where a bridge of boats had been constructed by 
Alexander, from which it received its name, a GFreek word signifying " the 
junction." Pella in Macedon, as already remarked, was the birthplace of 
Alexander the Ghreat. 

^ The insignia of the palace laid aside) ver. 239. He lays aside the 
robes of a monarch, and, disguising himself, assumes the dress of a servant. 
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the shore, he himself amid the rocks of Icaria^, leaving behind 
both Ephesus, and Colophon* with its tranquil seas, skims 
past the foaming rocks of little Samos^; the floating breeze 
blows off from the shores of Cos^; next does he fly past 
Cnidos^ and leave Ehodes behind, made illustrious by the 
siin^, and by the mid-sea' he cuts short the great bays of the 
Telmessian waves®. 

The Pamphylian land presents itself to the ship; and 
not as yet venturing to entrust himself to any walls, to 
thee, httle Phaselis^ does Magnus first repair. For thee 

* Amid the rochi of Icaria) ver. 244. Icarla^ now called Nicaria, is an 
island of the JEgean Sea, one of the Sporades, and west of Samos. It was 
also called Doliche, " the Long Island." It was famed for its rich pastures, 
and received its name from the adjacent Icarian Sea, which was so called 
from the fabled fall there of Icarus, the son of Daedalus, when flying with 
his &ther from Crete. 

* Both Ephesus, and Coh'phon) ver. 245. Colophon, like Ephesus, was 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor, and stood on the sea-coast, at 
the mouth of the river Halesns. It claimed to be the birth-place of Homer. 
A small village now stands on its site. 

' The foaming roch of little Samos) ver. 246. Samos, now called Samo 
by the Qreeks, was one of the principal islands in the ^gean Sea. It lies 
off the coast of Ancient Ionia, from which it is only separated by a narrow 
strait. It was famed for its architecture, painting, and pottery. Pythagoras 
was a native of this island. 

* From the shores of Cos) ver. 246. Cos, now called Stanco, was one of 
the Sporades, lying off the coast of Caria, in Asia Minor. It was the birth« 
place of the famous painter Apelles. 

' Fit/ past Cnidos) ver. 247. Cnidos, or Gnidus, was a celebrated city 
of Asia Minor, on the coast of Caria. It was much resorted to by travellers, 
led thither by curiosity to behold the statue of Venus by Praxiteles, which 
stood in her Temple there. 

* Rhodes behind, made iUusirious hy the sun) ver. 247-8. See B. v. 
1. 50, and the Note to the passage. 

"^ By the mid-sea) ver. 249. " Compensat medio pelago.** He probably 
means by this expression that Pompey did not coast along the T^messian 
Gulf, but stood out to sea straight in his course from point to point, at the 
extremities of the bay. 

^ Of the Telmessian waves) ver. 248, There were two cities of the name 
of Telmessus. The one here referred to was a city of Lycia, near the 
borders of Caria, on a gulf called Telmessicus Sinus, and close to the Pro« 
montory Telmessis. 

* LitUe Phaselis)'yeT. 251. Phaselis was a seaport of Lycia, near the 
borders of Pamphylia, on the Pamphylian Gulf. It was at one period a 
place of considerable importance, and, having the command of three harbours, 
enjoyed an extensive commerce. Becoming the head-quarters of the pirates 

X 
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fliy scanty inhabitants forbid io be distniisted, and thy 
homes eid^austed of their people; cmd greater is the niiil- 
titmde in ihe ship than tbdne. Hence, again spreading the 
eanvas, now he beholds Taurus, and Dipsiis, that flows 
down from Taurus^. 

Could Magnus have beUeved this^, that Y^en he gave 
peace to the waves provision was made for himself as well? 
Safe, in his little bark he flies along the shores .of the Cili- 
cians. A great part of flie Benate, collected, overtakes the 
flying chieftain; and at little Celendr8e^ at which port Se- 
linus both sends forth and receives its ships, in an assembly 
of the nobles, at length does Magnus open his sorrowing 
lips, in these words : — 

"•Companions in the war .and in my flight, and dear as 
my native land, although on a naked shore, in the region 
of the Cilicians, and surrounded by no arms, I take counsel, 
and consider of a commencement for a new career, stiU^ do 
you bring commgeous spiriis. Not utterly have I fallen on 
the fields of Emathia, nor so far are my destinies depressed 
that I am not able to raise my head again, and shake off 
the reverse I have sustained. Were the ruins of Libya able 

who infeittd the coasts of Asia Minor, it was destroyed by P. Serviiius laaii- 
ricns. It was rebuilt, but never recovered its former importanee, or, peiiiaps, 
ioagnitttde ; and this is probably the reason which pronpte the Poet to 
style it "parva/' 'f little." It is not improbable that the .inhabitm4s wess 
forbidden by the Komans to surround it with walk. It is ndd by some tluit 
the lij^ht Tessels, called *' phaseli," were £rst built hene. Aocording to Plu- 
tarch, Attalia was the first place in Asia Jfinor at whidi Porapey touched. 
The Poet, perhaps, means in 1. 253, that the u^abitants of (this place hoA all 
deserted it for the standards of Pompey. 

^ Dipsus, .ikcU fiowi down from Taurus) ver. 255. Under the name 
'* Dipsus," or '' Dipsas," Burmann thinks that the river CaUrrfaactfts ia 
ftllnded to. THis is a river of ancient Bamphylia, which desoends from the 
mountain dhain of Taunis, in a vest broken waterfall, whence it received its 
name, ikhar flowing beneath the earth in a portion of its counse, it falls 
into the sea* to the east .of Attalia. 

^ CotUd MagwM have believed ihii) Ter. 256. ^' Could Pompey have fore- 
seen, at the time when he defeated the Cilician prates, and made the southern 
coasts of Afiia Minor secure from piracy, that he shoiUd one day as a fogitiTe 
have to seek a refuge there*?" 

* Aind at little Celendra) ver. "259. Celendree was a town founded by 
the Samians in Cilicia. It had a harbour of the same name at the moutli of 
tile river Selinus, and was prdoably the same place as Syedm, or Syedn^ 
which indeed, in somfe of the Editions, is the reading here. 
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Ho elevate Marius^ to ihe Consiilar dignity^ md restore him 
jto the filled annals '\ and me shall Fortune keep depressed 
by a lighter hand? A thousand ships of mixie^ are tossed 
-upon the Greciiu^ ^eas, a thousand captains; rather does 
Pharsalia disperse our resources, than subv.ert them. 

" But me even the fame alone of my exploits is able to 
protect, which throughout the whole ewth I have achieved, 
«nd a name which the world loves. Do you weigh thede 
j;ealms\ both as to their strength and their fidelity — ^Libya, 
land the PartMans, and Pharos — ^which of them ought to 
niuccour the Roman state. But I, nobles, will disclose the 
isecrets of my cares, and in whic^ direction the prepon- 
derance of my thoughts inclines. The age of the monarch 
of the Nile^ is suspected by me, because strict fidelity de- 
anands ripened years. On the other hand the two-faced 
subtlety of the doubtful Moor alarms me; for, mindM 
jof his race, the ruthless descendant of Carthage ' longs for 
Hesperia, and much of HanmibaL is in his fickle breast. 
He who defiles his kingdom with collateral blood *^, and 

> Able to devote Manu$) vet. 269. See B. ii. I. 89, and the Note. He 
«l]ude8 to the downfiiill of Marias, and his being found sitting amid the ruins 
noi Carthage, after which, with the «id of Ginna, he regained his lost position, 
and entered Eome once more as a conqueror. 

* To the Consular dignity) ver. 270. "In fiwces;" literally, "to the 
fiisces.'' 

^ To ihe filled annalt) vpr. 270. In allusion to the " Fasti Consu- 
lares/' in which Marius appeared as Consul seven times, a number never 
^before equalled by any person. 

* A thousand ships of mine) ver. 272. His large fleet was at this time 
in the Adriatic Sea, and the neighbourhood of Corcyra. 

* Do you toeigh these recUmt) yen 276. " Take into consideration the 
comparative resources and fidelity of Juba, king of Numidia, Phraates, king 
iof Farthia, and Ptolemy, kirig of lEgypt, who are all allies of the Roman 
people, of which you are the representatives." 

* T/ie age of the monarch of Hie Nik) ver. 281. This was Ptolemy XII., 
king of Egypt, who was but thirteen years of age at this period ; on accounjt 
of which Pompey doubts whether he will have sufficient strength of min4 
to adhere with fidelity to his allies. The result proved how well founded 
were these doubts. 

' The neOdess descendant <if Carthage) ver. 284. One of the Scholiast? 
asserts that Juba was descended from a sister of Hannibal. 

" J^efiles his kingdom with collateral blood) ver. 286. It has been suggested 
that by the words " obliquo sanguine" he hints that Juba is of illegitimate 
'Inrth. But it is much more proUtble that by it he intends to denote the kind 
of relationship which existed between Hannibal and Juba ; probably i 

X 2 
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reaches up to Numidian forefathers, has now become puffed 
up with pride, on Varus being a suppliant \ and has looked 
upon the destinies of Rome in a secondary rank. 

" Come, then, my companions, let us hasten to the 
Eastern climes. Euphrates with his tide divides the vast 
earth, and the Caspian strongholds set apart boimdless re- 
treats, and another pole measures the Ass3a-ian nights and 
days, and a sea of different colour^ in its waves is severed 
from ours, and an ocean their own. Their sole desire is 
rule*. More lofty is the war-horse in the plains, and 
more strong their bow ; neither boy nor aged man is slow 
to stretch ^e deadly string, and from no arrow is death 
matter of tmcertainty. They were the first with the bow 
to repulse the lances of Pella*; and Bactria, the abode* of 
the Medians, and Babylon, proud of its walls ^, the home 
of the Assyrians. 

" Nor yet are our javelins much feared by the Parthians ; 
and they dare to engage in war, having made trial of the 
Scythian arrows, when Crassus died. Nor do they scatter 

ing, that though not lineally they were collaterally related. Oudendorp 
thinks that Hannibal may have descended from a daughter or sister of one 
of the former kings of Numidia, and thus through his maternal anceston 
hare been related to the fore&thers of Juba. 

^ Varus "being a suppliant) ver. 287. He thinks that he may have be- 
come overweening and arrogant, on seeing Yams appealing to him for assist- 
ance, and then having conquered Ourio and his troops. See B. iv. 1. 668- 
716, et seq, 

^ A sea of different colour) ver. 298. No doubt he here alludes to the 
Bed Sea. 

* Their sole desire is nde) ver. 294. " They are not greedy for wealth, 
and therefore will not be traitors to us ; while their love of conquest will aid 
cur cause.'' 

* The lances of Pella) ver. 298. '< Sarissas." The " sarissa" is supposed 
to have been a kind of pike with which the soldiers of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx were armed. Their ordinary length was twenty-one feet, but those used 
by the phalanx were twenty-four feet in length. As to the Eastern expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great, here alluded to, see B. iiL L 233. 

* And Bactria^ the abode) ver. 299. Bactria was a province occupying 
pretty nearly that part of Asia now called Bokhara. It was inhabited by 
a rude and warlike race, who were subjugated by either Cyrus or one of the 
later Medo-Persian kings, who are here spoken of as ** Medi." It afterwards 
formed the Greek kingdom of Bactria, which wu ultimately subdued by the 
Parthians. 

* Proud of its walls) ver. 299. See B. vi. 1. 60, and the Note to the 
passage. 
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darts that trust in iron alone, but the whizzing shafts are 
steeped in plenteous venom. Small wounds are fatal, and 
there is death in the blood on the surface of ilie skin. Oh ! 
would that I had not dependence so great upon the ruthless 
descendants of Arsaces! Destinies too strongly rivalling 
our own destinies influence the Medians, and greatly do 
.the Gods favour the race^. 

" Nations will I pour forth summoned from other lands ; 
and the East will I send against him, awakened from its 
retreats. But if Eastern faith and barbarian confede- 
racies betray us, let Fortune bear our wreck beyond the 
intercourse of the ordinary world. I will not go suing to 
realms which I have created; but I shall enjoy a great 
solace in my death, as I lie in another clime, that nothing to 
these limbs my father-in-law has done with bloody, nothing 
with pious intent. But revolving all the destinies of my 
life, always was I venerated in that part of the world. Be- 
yond Maeotis how mighty'^ ! How mighty at Tanais, in the 
sight of the whole East ! Into what lands did my name 
make its way with deeds more glorious, or whence with 
.greater triumphs did it return ? 

" Kome, favour my purpose ; for what could the Gods of 
heaven ever grant to thee more welcome than for thee to 
wage the civil war with Parthian troops, and to overthrow a 
nation so mighty, and to confoimd it with our woes ? When 
the arms of Csesar shall engage with the Medians, it follows 
that Fortuna must avenge either me or the Crassi." 

Thus having said, he perceives by the murmurs that 
the men disapprove of his plans ; all of whom Lentulus 
exceeded in his incentives to valour and in the dignity 
of his grief, and uttered words worthy of one so late a 
Consul : — 

" Have the Thessalian reverses so far impaired thy mind ? 

* Oreatly do the Gods favour the race) ver. 808. " Multumque in gente 
■ Deorum eat;" literally, "and much of the Qoda is in the race;" meaning 
that they were clearly highly favoured by the Gods. One of the Scholiasts 
thinks that it means that " the Chaldaeans worship many Gods/' which, how- 
ever, would be a very frigid translation of the passage. 

' Beyond JUaotU how mighty) ver. 819. Alluding to his victories over 
Tigranes and Mithridates, he supposes the fame of them to have extended 
.beyond the "palus Maeotis" or "sea of Azof," and the river "Tanais" or 
"Dou." "Lisdatur." 
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Has a single day sealed the destinies of the woiid ? Is 
a contest so mighty decided^ by Ematbia? Does all aid 
lie prostrate for this blood-stained wouiid? Has Fortune 
left to thecy Magnus, the feet of tlie Parthians alone*? 
Why, flying through the world, abhorring the entire regxons 
of our earth'* and our sky, dost thou seek the opposite 
poles and remote stars, about to venerate Ghaldseaa Gods, 
and barbarian rites ^ a servant of Hie Parthians? Why 
is the love of liberty' the pretext alleged for our arms? 
Why dost thou deceive the wretched world, if thou canst 
be a slave? Thee, whom he dreaded to hear of when 
ruling the Roman state, whom he beheld leading captured 
kings from the Hyrcanian woods", and from the Indian 
shores, shall he behold cast down by the Fates, humble 
and abject, and madly raise his aspirations for the Latian 
world, Pompey his suppliant, measuring himself and Borne 
together? 

" Thou wilt be able to say nothing worthy of thy ^irit 
and thy destiny. Ignorant of converse in the Jj&im 
tongue, he will demand, Magnus, that thou shouldst ask 
him by tears. Are we to endure this wound on our shame, 

^ Is a contest so migUy decided) rer. 333. "Litem dare" ngnified "to 
pn>nounce sentence,'* and was especially applied to the Eoman Pnetor 
giving judgment. The meaning is, '' Is the Thessalian disaster so entirely to 
pronounce judgment upon and influence our future destinies]" 

^%Left to thee, Magnus, the feet of the Parthians alone) ver. 334-5. 
*' Solos tibi, Magne, reliquit Parthorum Fortnna pedes ? " This has been 
generally taken to mean, "Has Fortune left it as your only resource to go and 
kisa the feet of the Parthians while imploring their aid V and in that senise 
the Scholiasts have understood the passage. It is much more probable that 
the meaning is, " Has Fortune left it as your only resource to trust in the 
swiftness of foot of the Parthian troops?" a quality for which they were 
especially famed. 

* The entire regions of owr earth) ver. 886. " Terranmi;" meaning *» our 
regions of the earth," in contradistinction to the distant climes of the Par- 
thians and Assyrians. See I. 292. 

* And ha/rharian riles) ver. 388. He probably alludes to the fire worship 
of the Chaldseans and Magi ; which has descended to tha Parsees of the pre- 
sent day. 

« ^Vhy is the love of liberty) ver. 839. *' Why pr»tend that love of libeily 
iniiuences us, i£ it is only a desire to serve tbe Parthian» tiiat prompts us to 
continue the warfare V* 

* From the Hyrcanian woods) ver. 843. He iaya this with the licenos df 
the poet, in allusion to the Parthian and Syrian campaigns of Pompey. 
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that Parthia ^all arenge the woes of Hesperia^ before Borne 
doss her own? Thyself it. was she chose aa her chieftain 
in. the civil strife. Why dost thoii spread e«ar wounds 
amon[g the Scythian' tribes* and our slau^ters tlaat at present 
lie concealed? Why dost thou teaeh the Parthians to* come 
beyond^? Eoine loses thereby the solaae of woes so great 
in bringing in no kings, but becoming the skwe of her owa 
citizen. 

"^ Does it give thee delight to got throughout the world 
leadmg savage nations against the walls o£ Borne, and M* 
lowing standards from tJ^ Euphrates, captured with the 
Crassi^? He who alone among the.kmgs^ idio^ while For* 
tone concealed her preference,, was wanting to- Emathia^ 
will he now diallenge the resources so mighty of him heard 
of as the conqueror, or be ready, Magnus; to usdte his 
fortunes witli thee? Nat this tmatwoiShiness is there in 
the raoe^ 

> TeaaK the JPartMant: to come leyoiaS) t6c S54.. " WLy gir* idn Par- 
thians an exciufr for paaaing the Euphrates, which, bjjr the tmaty made with 
yourself is their limit]" 

2 Standards captured with the Crassi) ver. 358. See B. i. 1. 10,. and 
the Note to the passage. The standards here aflnded to were eventually re- 
gtored by Fhraates to Angwtus, on hearing that the Romans were pre- 
paring an expedition to obtain their restitotion, which had' been pievisusly 
promuedy by force of arms. Ovid, in the Fasti, B. t. 1. 578, ei seq., has the 
following interesting passage relative to these citcomstances : — '* Nor is it 
enough for Mars to have but once merited this epithet of avenger; he pursues 
the standards detained in the hands of the Parthians. This was a nation 
pDOtected both by their phiins, their horses, and their arrows, and inaccessible 
from the riven that sonounded them.. The slaughter of the Gnasi imparted 
daring to the nation, when soldiers, general, and standards were lost toge- 
ther. The Parthian was in possession of the Boman standards^ the token of 
Honorin wariiEire ; and an enemy was the bearer of the Eoman eagle. And 
still would that disgraoce have been remaining, had net the empire of Ausonis 
bsen psoteetcd by the valiant arms of Caesar. 'T was he that removed the 
ancient stains and the disgrace of such long duration; the standarda whea 
ROQvered recognized' their friends. What then,, thou Parthian^ availed thee 
the arrows wont to be discharged behind thy back 1 What thy inaccessible 
pkces ? What the management of thy fleet steed] Parthian, thou dost re- 
gbtfte tin eag^s. Thy conquered bows, too, thou dost extendi Nt>w no 
{ladgeiof our disgrace haat thouJ' 

' Woi imnti$ujf to JBmathia) ven 360-61. He reminds Pompey tiut 
Phiaatea wm the saly monarch, in alliaDce with the Roman people, who did 
net send fortes to Thessaly to the aid of Pompey, and suggasU that his 
object was to see who would prove the victor, and side with the strongesL ■ 
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<♦ Every nation which is bom amid the Arctoan frosts is 
unsubdued in war and a lover of death. Whatever glides 
towards the Eastern lands and the warm regions of the 
world, the mildness of the climate makes the nations 
effeminate. There do you behold both the flowing vest- 
ments ^ aad the loose coverings of the men. The Parthian 
amid the Median flelds, upon the Sarmatian plains and the 
lands of Tigris extending with level track, is conquer- 
able by no enemy in his powers of flight ; but where the 
earth swells he will not ascend the rugged mountain ridges ; 
nor will he wage the warfare in darkening shades, weak 
with his uncertain bow, nor by swimming cleave the ciurent 
with its strong eddies ; nor, besprinkled in battle over all 
his Hmbs with blood, will he endure the smnmer's sun be- 
neath the heated dust. No battering-rams have they, no 
engines of war ; they are not able to fill up trenches ; and, 
the Parthian pursuing, whatever shall be able to resist the 
arrow, that same shall prove a wall^. 

" Skirmishing are their battles, and flying their fights, and 
straggling their squadrons, and more skilled are the troops 
at giving way than at repulsing. Steeped are their weapons 
with treachery, nor have they valour ever to endm-e the com- 
bat hand to hand, but rather to stretch the strings of their 
bows from afar, and to leave their wounds to the winds, 
wherever they choose to carry them. The sword requires 
strength, and every nation that exists of men wages the 
warfare with the sword; but the Medians the first onset 
disarms, and their emptied quivers bid them retreat. No 
confidence have they in their hands, in poison is it all. 

" Dost thou, Magnus, deem those to be men for whom it 
is too little to come to the hazard of the battle with the 
sword? Is it so greatly worth thy while to try a disgraceM 
aid, that, separated from thy country by the whole world, thou 
mayst die ? Is barbarian earth to press upon thee ? Is a 
little and a homely tomb to cover thee, matter of envy still, 

* Both the flotmng vestmerUs) ver. 867-8. He regards the flowing vest- 
ments, and probably the loose trowsers of the Eastern nations, as so inanysymp* 
toms of luxury and effeminacy. In the later times of the Empire the use 
of this kind of dress was much affected by the more fashionable Romans. 

* That same shall pnyoe a wall) ver. 879. Meaning that by their airows 
alone they are formidable. 
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wliile Crassus wants a sepulchre^. But lighter is thy lot, 
since death is the extreme punishment, and one not to he 
feared by men. 

** But Oomeha dreads not death ^ alone under a wicked 
king. Is the barbarian lust unknown to us, which blindly, 
after the manner of wild beasts, pollutes the laws and the 
compacts of the marriage tie with wives innumerable? 
The secrets, too, of the unrighteous bed lie there ex- 
posed. Amid a thousand wives, royalty, maddened with 
revelry and with wine, abhors not any intercourse^ inter- 
dicted by the laws; amid the embraces of women so 
many one night wearies not one man. Sisters lie in the 
beds of brothers, the sacred ties of mothers, as well. The 
wofiil story among nations condemns Thebes, stained by 
CEdipus*, for a crime not voluntarily committed; how often 
is the Parthian ruler, descended from Arsaces, bom of blood 
thus mixed ! To him to whom it is lawful to unite with 
a parent, what can I deem to be unlawful ? The progeny 
so illustrious of Metellus* will be standing, the thousandth 
wife, at a barbarian couch, although, Magnus, to no woman 
will royal lust more readily devote itself than to her when 
cruelty stimulates it, and the titles of her husbands^. 

" For, in order that still more portents may delight the 
Parthian, he will know that she was the wife of Crassus 

^ Crassus tpanU a sepulchre) ver. 394. Plutarch informs us that the 
bodj of Crassus was thrown into the Euphrates. Ovid calls the Orassi 
'* sepulti," or " entombed," in his Art of LoTe, B. i. I. 180, when speak- 
ing of the expedition of Caius Caesar, the grandson of Augustus, against the 
Parthians. Seneca, howeyer, and Valerius Maximus confirm the account 
given by Plutarch. 

' But Cornelia dreads not deaOC) ver. 397. He now speaks of the nu- 
merous wiyes and concubines of the Eastern kings, and suggests that if 
Pompey places himself in the power of the Parthians, Cornelia may be torn 
away from him to grace the hsurem of the tyrant. 

^ Abhors not any intercourse) ver. 402. ''Concubinage with no female 
relations whatever is forbidden by the laws of the Parthians." 

* Thebes, stained by (Edipus) ver. 407. He says that Thebes was dis- 
graced by the incest of CEdipus, who married his mother Jocasta ; though 
that was comparatively pardonable, as it happened unknowingly. 
. * The progeny so illustrious of Metellus) ver. 410. Cornelia, the wife of 
Pompey, the daughter of Metellhs Scipio. 

' And the titles qf her husbands) ver. 413. He will be inflamed the more 
by remembering who her husbands were — P. Crassus and Pompey, both of 
whom had fought against Parthia. 
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too ; as ftiomgh: owecT already to the Aaeysnxa desdmea^ she 
!» dragged along, the c^tive of the fbimer overthrow ^. Let 
the woftil wound to our eastern destinies be impressed tijHm 
theer; not only to have asked aid from the ruthless king, but 
to have waged eivii war before tlmt thou wilt be ashamedl 
For what erime among nations of thy iidi^-in4aw and 
of thyself will be greater, than that, ycm engaging in arms» 
vengeance ^r the Ocassi has been lost? All the dhieftains 
ought to have mshed to attack Baetria ; and no arms should 
have been spared, eyen to laying bare the northiam sides of 
our empire to ihe Dacians^ and the bands of the Bhiiie« 
until pCTfidious Susa^ ialling upon the tomba of the heroes*, 
and Babylon, had. lain prostrate. 

" An end, Fortime, do we pray for, to tibe Ajssyrian peace; 
wad if the civil war of Thessaly has terminated, against the 
Parthians let him, who has proved the victor, go. It is the 
<mly nation of the world at a triumph over whom by Caesar 
I cofold rejoice. Will not, when first thou shalt pass over 
the cold Araxes, the shade of the sorrowing old man^ 
transjBxed with the Scythian arrows, utter these words to thee : 
• Dost thou, whom we hoped for as the avenger of the a^es 
of oi/rimburied ghosts^ come for treaties and for peace?' 

* Captiverof the former overikrow) ver. 416. " Ag tbongb owing to the 
fortune of war, she will be eonsidered aa a part of the spoil which fell to the 
Parthians on their victory gained at Carrhae." 

' To the Bttctaiu) yer. 424. He means that it is the iu^ of all even to 
leave the extremities of the Empire exposed to the attacks of IJie Dasiuis 
and Germans of the Bhine, in order to employ the troops in dealii^ vengteanoe 
agftinsft the perfidious Parthians. 

^ Until per/Uliotu Susa) ver. 425. See B. il L 49, and the Note to the 
passage. 

* Upon ike fomhs of ike keroe^ ver. 42d. " Virftm;" meaning those of 
the soldiers of Grassus. 

* The shade of ike nrrewviig old mani) tcd*. 432. Of Grassos.; who at 
the time of his death had passed his sixtieth year. Orodes, or Arsacefl XIY., 
kwg ef Parthia, caused melted gold to be pevxed in his- head, which had 
been cut of}; exdaiming, *' Siate thyself now with tint metel of whiok in life 
then wast so greedy." 

* Athes of our unbnried ffhoHe) ver. 434^ "Cineram nudae umbn»;" 
literally "to the naked" or " uabnried shade of my ashes," whieh is almost 
tantamount to a blunder; inasmuch as on the body being reduced to ashes, 
that was considered tantamount to a burml. 'The word ''dnerum," the re fas i ^ 
must here-have the more^ extended meming of " bones " or " dead body." It 
waa the belief that the soulv of those who remained unburied were doennd 
to wander for a hundred years on the banks of the Stjx^ 
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Then wffl many a memorial of the slanghter meefc thee ; 
tbe walls -which the deci^itated chieftains sm^eyed *, where 
iBnphrates dverwhekned names so mi^ty, and Tigris 
threrw our careasea an a^ore, and then took them hack to 

" If, Magnus, thou art able to stadwnit to these things, 
thou art able also to appease ^tq father-in-law, paramount in 
the midst of Thessaly. Why dost thou not look upon the 
Homan world ? If thou dost dread the realms situate beneath 
the south, and the faithless Juba, we repair to Pharos^ and 
Hie fields of Lagiis. On Ihe one side Egypt is safe in the 
Libyan Syrtes ; then, (m the other, the rapid stream dis- 
turbs the- sea by its seven mouths. ItisdL land contented 
with its own blessings, not standing in need of merchan- 
dize or of showers*; in the Nile alone is its trust The boy 
Ptolemy wields a sceptre, Magnus, owed to thee% entrusted 
to thy guardianship. Who should dread the mere shadow of 
a nfflne ? His age is free from guile ^; hope for neither jus- 

^ Decapitated chieftains surveyed) ver. 436. The word "lustranint" is 
capable of two significations here : "the walls which the heads of the chieftains 
purified" with their blood; or, "the walls which the heads surveyed" ot 
''looked upon,** whioh latter is most likely the real signification. Not impro- 
bity tha report was dut the heads of the Giassi vrese exposed on the walU of 
Parthian cities; we are informed by Plutarch that the head of the eider 
GnuBUs war sent by SuiBDas to Orodes at Selencia, and the head of the 
younger one, who had slain himself on being unable to escape^ was exultingly 
shown to his father on the end of a spear. 

' Took them bach to himself) ver. 439. He alludes to the yiolence of the 
Tigris in sometimes throwing the bodies ashore, and then again sweeping 
them awiiy in its tide. Q}be more placid natute of the tide of the Euphrates 
is well expressed by the nae of the verb " obruit" The bodies, when thrown 
there, were not carried away by the tide, but sank at once. 

^ We repair to Pharos) ver. 443. Phasoe, the island at the mouth of th« 
2f ile, here sigmfies Egypt in geaerai ; the founder of the then royal houae of 
wbiob was PtoleBiy, the son of Lagua. 

* Or of sliown) ver. 447. " Jovis ;" literally '* of Jupiter ;" signifying 
"lain/' orportza^mg the vivifying principle. 

* A sceptre, Magnus, owed to diee) ver. 448. He alludes to the fact that 
Ptolemy XI., or Anletes, after having been expelled firom the Bg3rptiaa throne 
by^his subjects, waasestated on his throne by A. Qnbinius the Proconsul of 
Syvia, wboo was influenced By the request of Pompey, and a bribe of ten 
Aoosfind talenta from' Ptolemy.. 

* Uis age isfrsefrom guile) ver.. 4:4d« He allndea ta the y^mthful age of 
tiM pcesent monardi of Egypt; and cwifiiderB him as. holding only " the 
shadow of the title of king." 
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tice and honor, nor reverence for the Gods in an aged court 
Those used to the sceptre are ashamed of nothmg ; mildest 
is tlie lot of realms under a youthful king." No more having 
said, he inclined their minds in that direction. How much 
freedom does the last hope of success obtain ! The opinion 
of Magnus was overruled. 

Then did they leave the territory of the Cihcians, and 
urge on their hastening barks to Cyprus, to which no altars 
has the Goddess preferred, remembering the Paphian waves \ 
if we are to beHeve that the Deities have birth, or it is right 
to suppose that any one of the Gods has had a beginning. 
When Pompey has departed firom these shores, coasting 
along all the rocks of Cyprus, in which it projects towards the 
south, thence is he turned aside ^ by the obhquely-flowing 
tides of the vast ocean ; nor does he make for the mountain 
cheering at night with its hght**; and, with struggling 
sails, with difl&culty he reaches the lower shores of Egypt, 
where the largest portion of the divided Nile, the seventh 
channel, flows into the Pelusian fords*. 

^ Remembering the PapMan waves) ver. 458. According to some 
accounts Yenus rose from the sea in the vicinity of PapLos. 

^ Thence is he turned aside) ver. 462. He coasts along the rocky shores 
of Cyprus to the south of the island, virhence he is carried along transversely 
by the tide. 

^ The mountain cheering ai night with its light) ver. 463. " Nee tenuit 
gratum nocturne lumine montem.** This is one of the few instances in which 
May gives a wrong transktion. He renders it — 

" Nor by the night's weak light could he attain 
Mount Casius.*' 
Whereas the Poet alludes to the high rocks of the isle of Pharos, off the 
coast of Egypt, pleasing (gratum) to sailors, as giving them timely warning 
against danger. Here was the most celebrated of the light-houses of antiquity, 
which was situate at the entrance to the port of Alexandria. It was erected 
by Sostratus of Gnidos, at the expense of Ptolemy II., or Philadelphos. It 
was of vast dimensions, square, and constructed of white stone, consisting of 
several stories, diminishing in width from below upwards. Torches or 
fires, probably in cressets or fire-pans, were kept burning during the 
night. 

* Into the Pelusian fords) ver. 466. Pelusium, on the site of which is 
the modem Tineh, and which was also more anciently called Abaris, stood 
on the eastern side of the most easterly mouth of the Nile, about two miles 
from the sea, in the midst of marshes, from the mud («'4X«#) of which it 
received its name. It was the frontier city of Egypt towards Syria and Arabia, 
and Was strongly fortified. In later times it was the capital of the district 
of Augustamnica. 
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It was the time at which the Balance poises^ the level 
hours, Imt equal on not more than a single day, and then the 
decreasing light pays back to the winter nights a consolation 
for their losses in tiie spring. 

■ When he understood that the King was staying at Mount 
Casius^ he changed his course ; as yet neither was Phoebus 
gone down, nor did the sails flag'*. Now with rapid speed 
along the shore the horsemen scouts* had filled the trem- 
bling court with the arrival of the stranger. Hardly was 
there time for counsel ; still, all the miscreants of the Pel- 
Isean household ^ met together; among whom, Achoreus *, now 
calmed by old age and more moderate through bending 
years (to him Memphis gave birth, Mvolous in her rites', 
the observer of the Nile** increasing upon the fields; he 
the worshipper of the Gods, not one Apis only had lived® 

' At which the Bodance poises) yer. 467. The time of the Autumnal 
Equinox. 

^ Was staying at Mount Casius) ver. 470. Casius, or Casium, was a 
mountain on the coast of Egypt, east of Pelusium, with a temple of Jupiter 
on the summit At its foot stood the town of Gasium. 

^ Neither wot Phoebus gone down, iwr did the sails flag) yer. 471. " Nee 
Phoebus adhuc, nee carbasa langnent.'* Literally, ** neither does Phoebus as 
yet, nor the sails grow weak ;" meaning, that the sun was not setting, nor the 
wind going down. 

• Along the shore the horsemen scouts) yer. 472. All the historians agree 
that the king was informed by a deputation of Pompe/s arriyal, and not by 
scouts or spies, as here mentioned. 

^ All de miscreants qf the PeUasan household) yer. 474. " Monstra." 
AH the iniquitous counsellors of the court of Alexandria, founded by Alex- 
ander of Pella ; the principal of whom were Pothinus the eunuch, Theodo- 
tus of Chios, the rhetorician, and Achillas an Egyptian. 

• Among whom, Achoreus) yer. 476. Most probably this Achoreus is 
entirely a fictitious character. See B. x. 1. 175. 

^ Frivolous in her rites) yer. 478. He alludes to the superstitious worship 
"by the Egyptians of bulls, cats, dogs, and other objects, which was especially 
cuUiyated at Memphis. See the story of Iphls and lanthe related in the Meta- 
morphoses of Oyid, B. ix. 1. 666, et seq,, and the Notes in Bohn's Translation, 
pp. 336-6. 

• The observer of the Nile) yer. 477. He alludes to the well which ex- 
isted at Memphis, connected with the river Nile, by the rise or fall of the 
waters of which the height of the waters in the riyer was denoted. 

• Not one Apis only had lived) ver. 479. " Lustra suae Phoebes non unus 
yexerat Apis.'" He means hereby to denote the extreme old age of Acho- 
reus, during whose priesthood more than one Apis had died. '* Lustra suss 
Phffibes" mean the periods allotted for the existence of the sacred bull, 
which were measured by the course of the moon. " Suae," " his own," is 
used in reference to the worship of Apis, who was supposed to be the same 
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tibroiagh the changes of his moon), was the first speaJker in 
the council ; and he alleged the merits and the fidelity of 
Pmnpey, and the sacred ties of the deceased parmit^ oj 
Ptolemy. But more skilled in persuading the ill-disp0ged, 
and in understanding tyrants, Pothinus, presuming to con- 
demn Pompey to death, thm said : — 

" Justice and right, Ptolemy, ha\5e rendered many a one 
guilty'-, fidelity, bepraised as it is, pays the penalty when 
it upholds those whom Fortune depresses. Concur with 
the Fates and the Gods, and pay court to the fortunate ; fly 
from the wnetehed. As diflferent as are the stare fi-om the 
earth, as the flames from the sea, so is the profitable firom 
the right. The entire power of sceptres perishes if it begins 
to weigh what is just ; and regard for what is honorable over- 
throws citadels. It is the liberty to commit crimes which 
protects a hated sway, and all restraint removed from the 
sword. Everything may you do in cruelty with no impunity, 
except when you dare to do it. Let him who wishes to be 
virtuous remove from a court. Goodness and supreme 
power do not agree together ; he will be always afraid whom 
cruelty shall shame. Not with impimity let Magnus have 
despised thy years, who tliinks that thou art not able to 
drive away even the vanquished from our shores. 

"Nor let a stranger deprive thee of (thy sceptue; nearer 
pledges hast titou; if thou art tired of reigning, yield up 
Nile and Pharos to thy condemned sister ^. Let us at least 
protect Egypt from Latian arms. Whatever has not be- 

Deity with Phoebe or the moon, axi^ of whom prolklbly the sacred buH called 
' *^ Apig" was the .symbol. It was the jruJe with the priesthood not to allow the 
"Apis" to live beyond a certain time. When hUiaUottod jf&tiodL had eat- 
pired they drowned him in the sacred well, and then amid teais and lamen- 
tations sought another to substitute in his place ; which was recognized by 
certain mai^s on the forehead. 

^ And the sacred Uescf the deceased parent) Ter. 481. He flUeged the 
obligations which the father of Ptolemy lay under to Pompey. 

^ Have rendered many a one guiltt/) ver. 484. " Scrupidqus attention to 
the laws, human and diinne, often mcikes persons appear guilty in the ejes 
of those who are thwarted thereby." 

^ To thy condemned tiater) ver. 500. He alludes, to Cleopatra, the sister of 
■Ptolemy, who, l)y the will of Ptolemy Auletes, was to^haie the throne with 
her younger brother Ptolemy, wImu she -was to marry; she had beea 
expelled from tiie throne about a year before this period, through the arti- 
fices of Achillas and Pothinus, and had retreated into£yria> And there 'Co^ 
lected an aimy with which to compel her brother to reinstate her. 
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longed to Magims, n^hik the war was being waged ^, will not 
belong tQ the conqueror. Now from the whole world expelled, 
after there is no confidence remaining in his fortmies, he 
seeks a nation with which to fall ; he is distracted by the 
ghosts of fellow-citizens. And not only from the arms of 
his iather-in-law does he fly; from the faces of the Senate 
he is flying, of whom a great part is gorging the Thessalian 
birds ^; he dreads the nations, too, whom, mingled in one 
carnage, he has abandcmed ; kings, also, does he fear, all of 
whose fortunes he haa ruined ; guilty, too, of Thessaly, in 
no land received, he appeals to our land, which not as yet 
he has betrayed. 

"A more just cause of complaint, Ptolemy, has been 
given to us against Magnus. Why dost thou stain ^ with 
tiie crimes of war Pharos distant and ever at repose, and 
fDhy make our lands suspected by the conqueror? Why 
hafi this region alone pleased thee, on thy fall, upon which to 
bring the fortunes of Pharsalia and thy own punishment ? 
Already do we incur a blame*, to be wiped away with the 
sword, in that on us, at thy persuasicm, the Senate conferred 
the sceptre. By our wishes we have encouraged thy arms. 
This sword, which the Fates bid us unsheathe, I have pro- 
vided, not for thee, but for the conquered one. Magnus, thy 
vitals I will pierce ; ih43se of thy father-in-law I could have 
prefen-ed. Whither everything is being borne*, we are 
hurried on. 

" Dost thou have a doubt whether it is necessary for me 
to destroy thee while yet I may ? What confidence in our 
kingdom brings thee hither, unhappy man? Dost thou 
not behold our people unarmed, and, the Nile receding, 
hardly able to dig the softened fields''? It is right to take 
measure of one's kingdom, and to confess one's strength, 

• * While the war was being waged) yet. ^^2. He alludes to the circumstance of 
Egypt having given no assistance to Pompey during his campaign in Thessaly. 
» Js gorging the Theualian Urd») ver. 507. See B. vii. 1. 831, and the 
Note to the passage. 

• Why dost thou stain) ver. 613. He here apostrophizes Pompey. 

• Already do toe incur a hlame) ver. 517. " Already we are guilty of a 
crime only to be expiated by the sword of Oaesar, in having been indebted 
for the kingdom to the Eoman senate influenced by Pompey." 

« Whither everything is being borne) ver. 522. To the side of Caesar. 

• The softmed fields) ver. 526. ** Mollia/* " pliant for the purposes of hus- 
bandry." 
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Art thou, Ptolemy, able to support the downfall of Magntis, 
beneath which Eome lies prostrate ? Dost thou presume 
to stir the graves and the ashes of Thessaly, and to summon 
war against thy realms ? Before the Emathian combat with 
no arms did we side; is the camp of Pompeynow to please 
thee, which the whole earth forsakes ? Dost thou now provoke 
the resources of the victor and destinies that have been 
ascertained ? It befits not to desert in adversity, but it so 
befits those who have attended upon the prosperity. No 
fideUiy ever made choice of unfortunate friends." 

All assent to the viUany. The boy king rejoices at the 
unusual honor, that now his servants allow matters of such 
importance to be entrusted to him. For the crime Achillas is 
chosen. "Where the perfidious land^ projects in the Casian 
sands, and the Egyptian shallows attest the adjoining 
Syrtes, he provides a Httle bark, with companions for the 
monstrous crime-, and with swords. O Gods of heaven! 
have Nile and barbarian Memphis and the multitude so 
effeminate of Pelusian Canopus^ such a disposition as this ? 
Does civil strife thus depress the world ? Do the Boman 
fortunes thus lie prostrate ? Is there any room left for Egypt 
in these disasters, and is the Pharian sword introduced? 
At least, ye civil wars, preserve this fidelity ; afford kindred 
hands *, and drive afar misdeeds committed by foreign hands, 
if, with a name so illustrious Magnus has deserved to be 
the ground for Csesar's crimes. 

* Where the 'perfidious land) ver. 539. "Perfida;" either on account of 
the unsteady footing of the sands for passengers, or, as Burmann thinks, by 
reason of the shoals and qaicksands, or by reason of the treachery of its in- 
habitants. The part of the shore here mentioned lay at the foot of Mount 
Casius. 

^ For the monstrous crime) ver. 641. "Monstri" may either mean **the 
dreadful crime/' or ** the monster of wickedness," in allusion to himself. 

® Of Pelusian Canopus) ver. 543. Weise justly observes that the expres- 
sion *' Pelusian Canopus " is incongruous, inasmuch as Pelusium lay on the 
extreme eastern and Canopus near the most westerly mouth of the Nile. 
Its inhabitants are justly spoken of as " mollis turba," " an eflfeminate multi* 
tude," for Canopus was proverbially famed for its voluptuousness. Strabo 
informs us that there was a temple there dedicated to Serapis, to which mul- 
titudes resorted by the canal from Alexandria. He says that the canal was 
filled, night and day, with men and women dancing to music on board the 
vessels, with the greatest licentiousness. 

* Afford kindred hands) ver. 548. He means that at least Pompey merits to 
fall by the hands of his own countrj-men, and not by those of foreign miscreantst 
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Dost thou not dread, Ptolemy, the downfall -of a name so 
great? The heavens, too, thundermg*, dost thou, hnpure 
one and but half a man*, presume to interpose thy profane 
hands ? Not that he was the subduer of the world, and not 
that he was thrice borne in his chariot^ to the Capitol, the 
ruler, too, of kings, the avenger of the Senate, and the son- 
in-law of the conqueror ; what might have been for a Pharian 
tyrant enough, he was a Boman. Why dost thou lay open 
our entrails with the sword ? Thou knowest not, dishonor- 
able boy, thou knowest not, in what position thy fortunes 
are^; now without any right dost thou wield the sceptre of 
the Nile ; in civil fight has he fallen who gave to thee thy 
realms. 

Now had Mi^us denied his sails to the wind, and by the 
aid of oars* was making for the accursed shores; to meet 
whom, borne in a two-oared boat, not long the wicked band 
pushed on ; and pretending that the realms of Pharos lie 

* The heavens, too, thundering ver. 651. " Coelo tonante'' admits of two 
significations: " While the heavens are piirsuing Fompey with their thunders, 
dost thoa interpose?" or, ''While the heaven is rent with the tbnnders of the 
Civil War, dost thou interpose V 

* Jnd hvi half a man) ver. 662. *' Semivir." By this epithet he may either 
allude to the effeminate boy Ptolemy, or to his eunuch minister Fothinus. 

' Thrice Iotm in his eh^iriot) ver. 668. He alludes to the three triumphs 
of Fompey, namely, over Hiarbas, king of Numidia, over Sertorins, the 
Marian leader in Spain^ and over Mithridates, the king of Fontus. See 
B. vii. 1. 686. 

* In what position thy fortunes are) ver. 668. Being no longer under the 
protection of rompey. 

^ And hy the aui of oars) ver. 661. The application of Fompey to 
Ptolemy for his aid it thus related by Caesar in the Civil War, B. iiL 
c. 103: — "Fompey Imving sailed for Pelusium, it happened that king 
Ptolemy, a minor, was there with a consideraUe army, engaged in war with 
his sister Cleopatra, whom, a few months before, by the assistance of his 
relations and friends, he had expelled from the kingdtmi ; and her camp lay 
at a small distance from his. To him Fompey applied to be permitted to 
take refuge in Alexandria, and to be protected in his calamity by his 
powerful assistance, in conrideiation of the friendship and good feeling which 
had subsisted between his father and him. But Fompe/s deputies having 
executed their commission, began to converse with less restraint with the 
king*s troops, and to advise them to act with friendship to Fompey, and not 
to think meanly of his bad fortune. In Ptolemy's army were several of 
Pompey's soldiers, of whom Qabinius had received the command in Syria, and 
had brought them over to Alexandria, and, at the conclusion of the war, bad 
left with Ptolemy, the &ther of the young king." 

T 
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open to Magnus, bade him come ftom the prow of the lofty 
ship into Ihe little bark, and censured ^e mtleivourabLB 
shore, and the tides from the two seas^ .upon the shoals 
that break them, which forbid foreign Beets to approach the 
land. And had not the laws of the Fates, and the approadi 
of a wretched death destined by the conunaaad of an eternal 
ordination, forced Magnus, condemned to destructicm, unto 
the shore, to no one of his attendants were wanting omans 
of the crime ; for, if their fidelity had been unstained, if the 
palace had been with true good feehng op^i to Magnvis, the 
giver of the sceptpe, U was dear iha$ the Pharian monarch 
would have come, together widh all his fleet 

But he yields to his destiny^; and, bidden to leave his 
fleet, he dbeyS, and delists to prefer deadi to feaa*. Cor- 
neha was going strai^twaj into the enemy's ship, through 
this more impatient at being absent fl'om her departing 
husband because she apprehended calamity. " Stay behind, 
daring wife," said he, *' and thou, son, I pray, and afar from 
the shore await my fate ; and upon this neck make trial of 
the fidelity of the tyrant" 

But towards him, thus harshly refusing, fi^mtic Cornelia 
extended her two hands ^. "Whither, cruel one," she said, 

^ And the tides from tke two seas) ver. ^66. He probably alludes to the 
tTro tidea coming fron the opposite sides of the Casian promontory, and 
meeting on the shoals. 

^ But he yields to his destiny) yer. 575. The circumstances of Pompeys 
death are thus related by Oaeaay in the Civil War, B. iii 4;. 104 :— " The 
king's friends, who were regents of the kingdom daring the minority, being 
informed of these thmgs, either induced by fear, as they affcerwacds declared, 
lest Pompey should corrupt the king's aoay, and seise on Alexandria and 
Sg^pt, or despising his bad fostone, tts, in adTersity, friends commonly 
change to enemies, in public guve a faFouEable answer to his deputies, and 
desiced him to come to the king ; but secretly laid & plot against hui^ and 
dispatched Achillas, captain ef the king's guardB, a man of singular boldness, 
and Lucius Septimius, a military tribune, to assassinate him. ' Being kindly 
addressed by them, and deluded by his acquaintanoa with SeptiaiiuSy be> 
cause in the war with the pirules the latter had commanded a company under 
him, he embarked in a small boat with a few attendants, and waa there 
murdered by Achillas and Septimius. In like manner, Lacius I<entulus 
was seized by the king's order, and put to death in prison." 

' Extended her two kamds) ver. 583. Plutarch relates that, unbracing 
her, he left Cornelia in tears, and ordered two .eentuiians, a freednni 
named Philippns, and a servant, to go on board the boat» When the sit- 
tendants of Achillas held out Hasax hands to hsip hia^ on board, he tufnod 
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** dost thou depart Tvithout me ? Am I left agaiB, removed 
afar from the Thessalian woes^? Never with joyous omens 
are we wretdbed persons severed asund^. Gouldst thou not 
have guided thy ship elsewhere when thou didst fly, and 
have left me in the retreats of Lesbos, if thou didst intend 
io drive me away from all lands ? Or do I only please thee 
jas thy companion upon the waves?" When in vain, she 
bad poured £Drth these words, stiU in her anxiety did she 
hang over the end of the stem ; and with astounded fear 
neither was she dble in any direetaon to turn her eyes away, 
nor yet to look on Magnus. 

The fleet stands anzious upon the fate of the chieftain, 
fearing not arms and crime, but lest with submissive prayers 
Pompey should venerate the sceptre presented by his own 
hands. As he is preparing to pass on board, Septimius, a 
Homan sdldier^ i^utes him from the Pharian ^p; who 
(oh shame to tlie G-ods of heaven !), the javelin laid aside ^, 
as a body-guard was bearing the disgraceful weapons of 
^royalty; fierce, violent, unrelenting, and less inclined to 
carnage than no one of the vdld beasts. "Who, Forttme, 
may not suppose that thou didst spare the nations, in that 
this ri^t hand was wanting in the war, and that thou didst 
drive afar fit)m Thessaly weapons so baneful ? Thou dost so 
dispose the swords, alas ! tha.t in no quarter of the world a 
civU crime may not be perpetrated for thee. 

To the victors themselves a disgrace, and a tale never to 
be free from ehame to the Gods of heaven: thus did a 
Boman sword obey a king ; and the PellsBan boy, Magnus, 
cut "thy throat with a sword thy own. With what character 
shall posterity hand down Septimius to future ages ? By 

to hk wife and younger son, and exclaimed in the words of Sophocles, — 
** Whoever goes to a tyrant, becomes a slave, even though he goes thither a 
five man." 

* Jtemoved afar from ike ThmeHian woes) ver. 585. " Thessalicis submota 
mails." ** Separated from yea on the eve of woes as great as those which 
you sufiered in Thessaly." 

* Septimius, a Boman soldier) ver. 697. Appian, evidently by mistake, 
«aUs this miscreant, Sempronius. 

3 ne Javelin laid aside) ver. 698. « Pile." See B. i. 1. 7, and the Note U> 
the passage The meaning is^ that he was no longer serving in the Bom^n 
army. 

y a 
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what name shall they speEik of this crime who have pro- 
nounced that of Brutus a wickedness^? 

Now had arrived the period of his closing hour, and borne 
oflf in the Pharian boat he had now lost the disposal of him- 
self. Then did the royal miscreants prepare to unsheathe 
their swords^. When he beheld their weapons closing upon 
him, he covered up his features, and, disdaining to expose 
to Fortune his bared head, then did he close his eyes, and 
hold his breath, that he might be able to utter no words 
and spoil his eternal fame by lamentations. But after the 
min-derous Achillas had pierced his side with his pointed 
weapon, with not a groan he submitted to the stroke % and 
despised the villany, and kept his body immoved, and 
proved himself when dying to be Pompey, and revolved these 
things in his breast : — 

" Ages, never to be silent, wait upon the woes of Borne, 
and generations to follow look from the whole earth upon 
this bark and the Pharian faith. Now think upon thy fame. 
The prospering fortunes of a lengthened life have flowed 
on for thee. Nations know not, if at thy death thou dost not 
prove it, whether thou dost know how to endiure adversity. 
Give way to no shame, nor giieve at the author of thy fate. 
By whatever one thou art smitten, think it the hand of 
thy father-in-law. Though they should rend and tear me, 
still, Gods of heaven, I am happy, and no God has the 
power to deprive me of that. The prosperity of my life is 
changed ; through death a person does not become wretched. 

1 That of Brutus a wkhedness) ver. 609-10. " If Brutus who slew Caesar 
was a murderer, what was this Septimius]" 

* Prepare to unsheathe their swords) ver. 612. According to Plutarch, 
when Pompey had got to a considerahle distance from the ship, and near the 
shore, and perceived that he was not very courteously treated, he turned to 
Septimius, and addressing him, asked him if he did not rememher him as 
having formerly fought under him, on which Septimius, not deigning to give 
him an answer, only nodded his head, ^hen Pompey was rising to get out 
of the boat, Septimius was the first to run him through the back with his 
sword, after which Salvius and Achillas drew their swords, and dispatched 
him. 

^ With not a groan he svhmitted to the stt^oke) ver. 619. "NuUo gemita 
consensit ad ictum." This may either mean that^ by uttering no sigh, he, as 
it were, resigned himself to death ; or that he did not, by any sigh, indicate 
that he had been pierced by the sword. 
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Cornelia beholds this murder and my Pompey. So 
much more patiently, grief, restrain thy sighs, I entreat; 
nay son and my wife tnUy love me, if liiey admire me in 
my death." ^ 

Such was the self-possession of the mind of Magnus ; 
this power had he over his dying spirit. 

But Cornelia, not so well able to behold the ruthless 
crime as to endure it with courage, fills the air with lament- 
able words : " O husband, I, wicked that I am, have mur- 
dered thee ; the cause of the fatal delay to thee was Lesbos 
80 remote thy course, and Csesar has arrived the first* 
at the shores of the Nile. For who else had the right to 
commit the crime? But thou, whoever thou art, sent down, 
by the Gods of heaven against that life, having a view either 
to Csesar's wrath, or to thyself, knowest not, cruel one, where 
are the vitals themselves of Magnus ; thou dost hasten and 
redouble thy blows, where such is the wish of the vanquished. 
Let him pay a penalty not less than death, and first let him 
behold my head cut off. Not free am I from the fault of 
the warfare, who alone of the matrons, an attendant on the 
waves and in the camp, scared away by no fataUties, sheltered 
him conquered, which even monarchs feared to do. Have 
I, husband, deserved this, to be left in safety in the ship ? 
Perfidious one, didst thou spare me ? Thou coming to thy 
latest hour, have I been deserving of life ? • I will die, and 
that not by the favour of the king. Either, sailors, allow me 
a headlong leap, or to place the halter and the twisted ropes 
around my neck ; or let some companion worthy of Magnus 
provide a sword. For Pompey he may do that which he 
may lay to the charge of the arms of Csesar. O cruel men, 
do ye restrain me hurrying on to my fate ? Still, husband, 
thou dost survive, and now, Magnus, Cornelia has not the 
disposal of herselif. They hinder me from hastening on my 
death ; for the conqueror I am reserved." 

^ Ifihty (idmire me in my death) yer. 634-5. '* If they show more admi- 
lation of my fortitude than grief at my death, they will be showing greater 
affection for me." 

^ And CcBtar ?m8 arrived the first) ver. 641. In her ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances, she accuses herself of being the cause of his death. She thinks 
that, by his coming out of his way to meet her at Lesbos, Caesar has gained 
time to reach Egypt before him, and give orders for him to be put to death. 
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Thus having said, and having fallen into the arms of 
her Mends, she was earned off, £d alarmed ship hastening 
away. 

But when the back and the breast of Magnus resounded, 
with the sword, those who beheld the lacerated head ocm- 
fess that the majestic graoefiilness of his hallowed foim stilL 
remained, and that his features w€re angered at the Gods, 
and that the last moments of death changed nothing of the 
mien and features of the hero. But ruthless Septimius 
in this act of villaaiy invents a viHany still greater ; and, 
the covering cut asimder\ he oinoovers the sacred features 
of the half-dead Mi^us, and lays hold of the bieatiiing 
head, and places the languid neck crosswise vspcm a ben<di. 
Then he cuts the nerves and veins, and is long in bneaking. 
the knotty bones ; not as yet was it an art ^ to whip off a 
bead with tihe sword. 

But after the neck, divided, shrunk back irdta the trunk, 
the Pharian courtier^ claimed to cany tlus in his right hand. 
Boman soldier, degenerate and playing a second part*, dost 
thou with the ruthless sword cut off the sacr^ head <^ 
Pompey, not to hesa it away thyself? O fate, tneated with, 
extreme mdignity ! That the impious boy may rec^^nisse: 
Magnus, that flowing hair revered by kings, and the long 
locks graceful with his noble forehead are seized by the 
hand, and whiile the features are sdive, and ihe sobs of the 
breath ace moving the mouth to murmurs, and while the 
unclosed eyes are stiffening, the head is fixed on a Pharian 
tpear *, which wh^i ordering war never was there peace ; this: 

* The covering cut cuunder) ver. 669. He alludes to the " toga,** which. 
Pompey had wrapped about his head when he was first struck. See 1. 614. 

' Not as yet was it an art) ver. 673. The meaning is, that decapitation 
had not as yet eome to he an art. Suetonius ti^Is us that OalignlA tnnned air 
eKecutioner to the art of cutting off a head at a single blow. 

^ The Pharian courtiet) vec 67& Achillas claims U as hia xight to oury 
the head to his sovereign. 

* Playing a second part) ver. 676. " Operse secundse." This is a thea- 
trical simile. He expresses his surprise that a Bonian soldier could consent 
to play a second part, ia cutting off the head of Pompey for au>thtf to cany 
it as his trophy. 

^ Ona Pharian spear) ver, 681. " Veruto." The « venitaa " was the 
spear of the light infantry of the Boman army, the use of which was derived 
from the Samnites and the Yolscl The shaft was three and a half feet long^ 
and the point five incfaea 
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it was that swxyed the laws, a&d the Plain \ and the Bostra ; 
with this iace, Fortune of Bome^ didst thou gratify thyself. 

Nor euou^ was it ioac the disgraceful tyrant to have 
beheld this; he 'wished a memorial to survive the Grime. 
Then, hy an accursed art^, the moisture was extracted from 
the head, and, the brains removed, the skin was dried, and 
Hie putrid juioes flowed forth ftom within, and the head was 
basFdeiied by drugs poured into it 

Last offspring of the race of Lagos ^ and about to perish, 
degenerate, and destined to peid to the role of thy unchaste 
sister^; whilst bj thiee the Macedonian is preserved^ in 
Ifae sacied vaults, and with mountains piled over them, the 
asbes of longs are at rest, while the Pyramids* and Mau- 
sfilean graves^, unworthy of them, enclose the sls^des of 
ilie Ptdemies and their abandoned line, are the shores to 
be beating against Pompey, and is the trunk to be tossed 
tQ and fro by the waves on the shoals ? Was it so burden- 
some a care to save the corpse enthv-for the fiither-in-law ? 
Fiartune miAk this fidehiy ended the fates of Magnus so 
pTOSi>er0as ; with this death did she hnil him down from 

' f%e Plain) vet, 685. *' Campum * The ** Campus Martius^" where 
tbe magktenal eleetitns of Sone took placei 

' Thsa^, by <i» a€iuned ttii^ tot. 688. fie aUudes to tbe proceaB of em-, 
balmiog^ which, as to tbe headi,. was pecfonned by diawing oat the moisture 
through the nostrils ; although in the present case, probably, there was no 
necessity to adopt that coarse. It waa embakned for the purpose of showing 
it to Gassar^ and proving that Pompey was really slain. . 

* Latt q^nn^ of the rwa <f Lasfu^ ver. 692. He perished shortly 
afbr, in the Alexandrian war against Cssar, being drowned in the Nile. 

* The rule of thy unchtuU sister) ver. 693. He alludes to Cleopatra, who 
was notorious f»r her unchaste eonduct^aod who waatestored to the Egyptian 
throne by Gsesar. 

' Tlie Maeedonitm is pres&nted) Ter. 694. Alexander the Great was 
buried at Alexandria (which city he had founded, B.a 832) by Ptolemy Lagus. 
He was buried in a flarcophunis of gold, under a tomb of stupendous size 
and gorgeous magnificence. His name is here expressed by " Macedon," as 
with the glory of Hacedenia he was identified. 

* While the Pyramids) ver. 697. It is probable that at least some of the 
Pyramids were devoted to funereal pufposes. 

' Mausolean graves) ver. 697. "Mausolea" was a general term for 
tombs erected to the great, in imitation of that n^ich Artimesia caused to 
be built at Halicamassus, in honor i^ her husband Mausolus, king of Caria. 
The Soman Uausoka were in general formed of a succession of terraces^ ia 
imitation of the ** xogis," or *' funeral pile." 
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the highest summit of power, and cruellj centred all th6 
calamities in one day, from which she granted him years 
so many of freedom ; and Pompey was one who never saw 
joys mingled with sorrows ; happy in no one of the Gods 
molesting him, and wretched in no one sparing him. 
Once for all with delaying hand did Fortune hurl him down. 
He is heaten to and fro on the sands, he is mangled oq the 
rocks, the waves received into his wounds, the sport of the 
ocean ; and, no figure remaining, the only mark of Magnus 
is the loss of the head torn off. 

Still, before the conqueror touched upon the Pharian 
sands, Fortime suddenly provided for Pompey a tomb, lest 
he might lie in none, or lest in a better sepiilchre. From 
his hiding-place Cordus, trembling \ runs down to the sea- 
shore. The seeker had been the imhappy attendant* of 
Magnus from the Idalian shores® of Cyprus, the abode of 
Cinyras. He amid the shades daring to more his steps, 
repressed his fear, overcome by affection, that he might 
bring the body, sought in the midst of the waves, to land, 
and draw Magnus to the shore. But little light does sor- 
rowing Cynthia afford amid the thickening clouds ; but the 
trunk, of different colour from the hoary sea, is perceived. 
He seizes the chieftain in his strict embrace, as the sea 
drags him away; now overpowered by a burden so vast 
he awaits the waves, and, the sea aiding him, moves on the 

* Cordus, trembling) ver. 716. This story of Oordus is probably an in- 
vention of the Poet. Plutarch distinctly says that the body was burnt by 
Philippus, Pompey*8 freedraan, who had accompanied him from the ship. He 
made the funeral pile with pieces of wreck which he found on the sea-shore, 
and while he was so employed an aged Roman came up by accident, and 
assisted him, having served under Pompey in his youth. It is just possible 
that his name may have been Cordus, which was not an uncommon cognomen 
among the Romans. The word " quaestor*' has been thought to mean that 
Oordus held some office known by that name. It is much more likely that 
it means '* a seeker," in allusion to his search for the body, ;mentioned in 
1. 719. 

' The unhappy cOUndant) ver. 717. Philippus probably escaped unharmed, 
during the confusion attendant on the murder of Pompey at his landing. 

^ From the Idalian shores) ver. 716. Idalus was a mountain in the Isle 
of Cyprus, of which Cinyras had been king, who unknowingly committed 
incest with his daughter Myrrha, who became the mother of Adonis. See 
the story related in the Tenth Book of Ovid's Metamorphoses, I. 299, et seq. 
Some ancient writers say that Cyprus was so called from Cyprus, the son, or, 
according to others, the daughter of Cinyras, king of Atfyria. 
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coipse. After he has now seated himself upon the diy 
shore, he leans over Magnus, and pours forth his tears into 
every wound, and to the Gods of heaven and the darkened 
stars he says : — 

** Thy Pompey, Fortune, asks not a sepulchre precious 
with heaped-up frankincense ^ ; not that the unctuous 
smoke may hear eastern odours from his limhs imto the 
stars ; that duteous necks of Romans may hear^ their pa- 
rent, that the funereal procession should carry before it 
his ancient triumphs, that with the song of sorrow the 
market-places may re-echo^; that the whole army, grieving, 
may go round the flames with arms reversed^. Grant to 
Magnus the lowly cofl&n* of the plebeian funeral, which 
may lower his torn corpse into the dry flames". Let not 

* With heaped-up franhiiicente) ver. 729. It was the custom to throw 
frankincense and other costly aromatics on the funeral piles of the wealthy, 
although this practice was forbidden by the Twelve Tables. 

« Remans may hear) ver. 782. The *Mectic»," or "feretra," the biers 
on which the more wmlthy were carried to the funeral pile, were often 
carried on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the deceased. Metellus 
was carried by his sons, Julius Caesar by tbe officers of state, and Augustus 
by the Senators. 

' The marle^laces may re-echo) ver. 734. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther ''fora" here means the judicial "font," or the market-places at Rome, 
through which the funeral procession would have to pass, attended by 
musicians called " comicienes,'* or " siticines," who played mournful strains. 
It is, however, ascertained that if the deceased was of illustrious rank, it 
was the custom for the funeral procession to go through the Forum, and 
to stop before the " Rostra," where a funeral oration in praise of the de- 
ceased was deliyered. This practice was said to have been first introduced 
by Valerius Fublicola, who pronounced a fimeral oration in honor of his 
colleague L. Junius Brutus. Probably this practice is obscurely referred to 
in the present passage. 

* With arms reversed) ver. 736. By the word '* projectis,'' some have 
suggested that the Poet means " throwing " their arms upon the funeral pile, 
which, however, is probably not the sense of the passage. It means '' re- 
versing," or " lowering their arms ,* ** at the funend of a general it was the 
custom for the troops to march three times round the funeral pile. 

* Cfrant to Magnus the lowly coffin) ver. 786. " Vilem arcam " has been 
taken by some of the Scholiasto to mean the ** sandapila," or "bier," on 
which the bodies of the lower classes were carried to the fiineral pile. The 
word, however, thus used, properly signifies a coffin made of stone, in which 
bodies were buried which were not burnt In later times, however, the word 
came to be applied to any kind of coffin or tomb. 

' Into the dry flames) ver. 787. On which there was no one present to 
pour oil and aromatics. 
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wood be wantmg for faim ili-fiited, bdf ytt a bnmUe bunter. 
Be it enou^ O God& of heinreii, tiiat Oomelia does not lie 
prostrate, with flowing locks, and, emibraciiig' her hafibazid, 
command the torch to be applied, but, ufihaf)py wife, is 
absent from the last rites of &e temb, and stafi is mot £u: 
distant from the shore." 

Thus having said, afiur tiKA youtk beholds a little fire, 
with no watcher, burning a bodj-^, unragarded by ils fruezidB. 
Thence he bears off the flames, and taking the half-bumft 
wood from beneath liie limbs, he ss^s : '* '^^oever thos art, 
neglected ghos4^, and dear to no friend of thine, but more 
happy than "Panspey, grant pardon that now a stranger's 
lumd de^Mnk thy eonsinictod pyre. If iheee is any laeiise 
left after death, daou thyself dost yield up thy frineial pile, 
and dost submit to this spoiling of thy tomb, and dost feel 
ashamed for thee to bum the shades of Pompey, scattered 
abroad." 

Thus does he speak, and with his besom filled with the 
burning embers he flies, away to the trunk, wkidi, ahnost 
carried back by the waves, is hovering^ on «fe» edge of the 
shore. He moves away the surface of t£e sands, and, trem- 
bling, places in ihe little trench the fragnaents coUeoted 
from afiar of a vessel broken up. No oaken beams press 
upon the noble eorpse, upon no built-up wood do the limbs 
recline ; applied, not placed beneath, the fire receives Mag- 
nus. Sitting near the flames,. he said: " O greatest chieftain, 
and sole gloiy of the Hesperian name, if more sad tx> ihee 
this pile than the tossing on the deep, if monfe stid tiuai 
no fimereal rites, withdraw thy ediade and thy mighty spirit 
from my duteous offices. The injustice of Fate declares this 
U> be right ; lest a monster of the sea, lest a wild beast, 
lest the birds, lest the wrath of cruel Gsesar should vaoture 
aught, accept, so &r as thou canst, thsM flames, tkw burnt 
by a Eoman hand. 

" If Fortune should grant me a return to Hesperia, not 
in this spot shall ashes so sacred repose; but, Magnus, 
Cornelia shall receive Ihee, and by my hand tEttnsfer tliee 

> Beholds a lU&t fire, vith no watehar, Imming a body) vet. 743. Th* 
improbability of this part of the storj it veoy striking, and it is toinewhal 
Burpriaiog that tha feet did qo^ in preference, adopt tke hittaf ical Mcoont 
alone. 
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to the wn. In the meaoatine let me mark the shoie ^th 
a litlie stooe, tbat tliere may be a memorial of thy gra^e ; 
if any one, p^ehance, should wish to appease thee i£u8 cut 
off, and to mnder the ML rites due to death, he Toaf find 
the ashes of thy trunk, and may know the sands to wMdi, 
Magnus, he is to hiing back thy head." 

Thus having said, with fuel hes^ied on he arouses the 
sluggish flames. Magsns is consumed, and disappears in 
the file slowly bunung, with his moisture feeding the pile. 
But now the day had dimmed the stars, the harbingers 
of dawn; he, Ihe eeremonial of the funcoral intemipted, 
alarmed, seeks his hi<&g-place upon the shore. What pu<- 
nishmeist, simple man, dost thou dread for this crime, for 
which loud-moused ^me has t£dcen dharge of thee for aU 
years to come? The unnatural father-in-law, ewn, will com- 
naend the burial of the bones of Magnus ; only go, secure of 
pardon, and disclosing the sepulchre, demand title head. 

Affection compels him to place the fmisbing stroke to 
his duteous offices. He takes ixp the hemes half-bamt and 
not yet quite decomposed, iuU of ligaments and of marrow 
uneonsmned he <|uenches ^aeaoa. ¥^th sea-weter, aiitd, col- 
lected together, encloses them in a liittle spot of eards. 
Then, that tha light breeze may not bear aiway the asbcsi 
uncovered, he presses down the sand with a stone; and 
that the sailor may not disturb the grave for fastendng the 
cable, he inscribes the sacred name with a half-burnt stak^, 
HEBE MAGNUS LIES. Fortimc, it plcascs thee to call this, 
the tomb of Pom^y, in which his &ther-in4aw would ra- 
ther that he were mteired', than derived of the earth. 

Rash right hand, why dost thou block up the tomb of 
Magnus, and shut in the wandenng ghost ? Wherever the 

» Wbnld raUier that ha vere interreB^ yw. 795. As Locan would not 
ntMj attribute bmnamty to Casar, it is miggetted that QBsar may hare 
wished thifl for two reasons : lest, if the body of Fompey should remain 
unbnried, he shoald 1^ haunted by his gboit; axid because he might 
deem it a greater disgraoe te Pompey's renmins t» be entombed in this bomeiy 
marnier than to be depriTed of burial altogether. Another reason would 
be that, in eonseqnenee of tiw bornl, Caesar would feel more sure of his 
death, than if he was merely told of it, and that the body was kst Ap- 
pian mentions anotber inscription as being pboed upon the tomb of Fom- 
pey :—** Hardly could a Temple haye oontained ham who ia corwed with • 
Kttleiand» 
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extremity of the earth hangs steep over the ocean flowing 
hack does he lie. The Roman name and all its empire is 
the limit of the tomb of Magnus. / Overwhelm the stone re- 
plete with the disgrace of the Gods. If to Hercules belongs 
the whole of (Eta S .and the whole moimtaui ridges of Nysa 
make room for Bromius, why for Magnus in Egypt is there 
a single stone? All the fields of Lagus he might possess, 
if upon no clod his name^-^was inscribed. Let us nations 
stiU be ignorant, and, Magnus, »4tirough respect for thy ashes, 
let us tread upon no sands of Nifesu, 

But if thou dost deign to grace "^ stone with name so 
holy, add thy deeds so mighty, and theNa^ost glorious memo- 
rials of thy exploits ; add the fierce rebajlion of Lepidus^, 
and the Alpine wars ; the conquered armfe, too, of Serto- 
rius^ the Consul recalled; the triumphs, tcjo, which, stiU a 
knight*, he enjoyed; commerce, too, rendeifed safe to nar 
tions, and the Cihcians, fearful of the sea. J^dd barbarism 
subdued % and the wandering nations^, and whai^ver realms 
lie beneath the eastern breeze and Boreas. S^y l^ow that 
after arms he always sought again the toga of 1^ citizen ; 
how that, thrice his chariot speeding on in triumpllj'* ^^ 'was 
content to make present to his country of fiil\niany a 
triumph. What tomb can contain these things ? ifere rises 
a wretched sepulchre, filled with no titles, witii no Irecital so 
vast of his annals ; and after being wont to be reaA above ^ 

' Belongs the whole of (Eta) yer. 801. See L 227, and the J^oUf to the 
passage. 

* Rebellion of Leptdtu) yer. 808. See B. ii. L 647. _ 
' The conqwred arms, too, of Sertoriut) ver. 809. He allud^ ^ t^e 

doubtful victories which Pompey gained oyer Sertorius in Spain, w^P had, 
during eight years, withstood the arms of the Proconsul, Q. Csecilius petel- 
lus Pins. Lncan is incorrect in hinting that Metellus was " Consul i^|7^*^^ 
tus/' as he was neither Consul during the war with Sertorius, nor waliLhc 
recalled, but was obliged to summon to his aid the armies of Gaul a^ 
Nearer Spain, and to send to Rome for the assistance of Pompey as ProconsuJ 
See B. ii. 1. 549. 

* Which f still a hnight) yer. 810. He alludes to the triumphs which Pompey 
enjoyed, contrary to usage, while of Equestrian rank. 

* Barbarism svhdued) yer. 812. His yictories gained oyer Mithridates, 
and the people of Pontus, Armenia, PapUagonia, Cappadoda, and the nomad 
or wandering Scythians. 

' And the ivandering luxtions) yer. 812. His conquests of the Iberi, the 
Basternse, the Syrians, and the Jews. 
' Wont to be read a^ove) yer. 818. He here alludes to the inscriptioiis 
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the lofty heights of the Gods and the arches huilt up * with 
the spoils of the foe, not far is the name of Pompey from 
the lowest sand, crouching low on his tomb, which the so- 
journer cannot read standing upright, which, unless pointed 
out, the Eoman stranger would be passing by. 

Egyptian land, rendered guilty by civil fate, not unde- 
servedly indeed was warning given ^ by the lines of the 
prophetess of Cumee, that the soldier of Hesperia was not 
to touch the Pelusian shores of the Nile, and the banks 
swelling in summer-time. What, ruthless land, ought I to 
pray for thee for a crime so great ? May Nile, detained in 
the region from which he springs, change the course of his 
streams, and may the barren fields miss the wintry waters ^ 
and mayst thou be entirely lost in the loose sands of the 
^Ethiopians. We in Roman Temples have received thy 
Isis*, and the half-dog Deities*, and the sistra command- 
on tbe Temples of the Gods, which, when Totiye, in conspicuous characters 
bore the names of the founders. 

* And the arches huilt up) ver. 819. " Arcus" has been supposed to 
refer to the Theatre of Pompey; but it is much more probable that the 
triumphal arches which were erected in honor of victorious generals are here 
alluded to ; as they were coyered with spoils and trophies taken from the 
enemy. 

' Was warning given) ver. 824. The Sibylline books are said to have 
stated that harm would come to the soldiers of the west who should land in 
Egypt. We learn from Cicero, in one of his Epistles, that the Quindedm- 
viri, or fifteen guardians of the sacred Books, interpreted this prophecy in 
reference to the orders given by Pompey and the Senate to the Proconsul 
Gabinius, to restore Ptolemy Auletes to lus kingdom. 

^ Miss the mntry waiers) ver. 829. " Imbribus " cannot here mean 
** showers," inasmuch as there are no showers in Egypt, a &ct to which the 
Poet has already alluded in the present Book, 1. 447. The word must 
therefore signify high inundations of the Nile, fertilizing the lands. May, 
however, translates the line, — 

" May thy unfruitful fields want winter rain." 

* ISave received ihy Jsis) ver. 881. Isis was said to be the same Deity 
fts lo, the daughter of Inachus. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. i« 
1. 747. Apuleius tells us that the worship of Isis was introduced at Rome 
in the time of Sulla. Many enactments were passed to check the licentious- 
ness of her worship, but were resisted by the populace. It was, in a great 
measure, kept without the City walls. The most important Temple was 
in the Campus Martins, whence she obtained the epithet of Isis Campensis. 
Those initiated in her mysteries wore, in the public processions, masks re- 
lembling the heads of dogs. 

' And the h<^f-dog DeiUes) ver. 882. He probably alludes to Anubis, an 
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ing grief ^, aiid Osiris, whom^ tiboa by moumiDg dost attest 
to have hsm a man; thou, Egypt, art keepiBg our shades^ 
in the dust 

Thou, also, although then hast now granted Temples to 
the ruthless tyrant^, hast not yet sought, Ecffloe, the a^ies 
of Pompey ; stiU lies in exile the ^ost oi the chieftain. 
If farmer ages dreaded the tboreats of the ccHiqueroar, now, 
at least, reoeive the bones of thy Mi^us, if, not yet rooted 
up by the waves, they remain in the hated laud. Who wifl 
rei^ect the tomb^ ? Who will be afisid to disturb a ^ost 
desarring of saered rites ? I wish that Eome would enjoin 
this wid^edness on me, and be ready to emplay my bosom*; 
enough, and O too greatly bkssed, If me it should befall to 

SSgyptian Deitj, vhiclL iiad tbe l)odj of a man and the head of a dog. 
Some writers say that it was Mercury who was thai represented, and that 
this form was given him in remembrance of the &ct of Isis having em- 
ployed dogs in her search for Osiris, when he was slain by his brother 
hyphen. Other anihon say that Aitobia was the aoa of Ositia, and that he 
dutinguished himself with a helmet wearing the figiura of a dog, when he 
fi>Uowed his iadier to batib. Herodotus mentions the worship of dogs by 
the Egyptians. 

* Ths sigtra commanding ffrief) ver. 882. The "astrum" was a mystical 
masical instnunent, nsed by the ancient Egyptians in the worship of Ibis, 
and other ceremonials. It was shaken with the hand, and emitted a tink- 
ling sound. Plutarch tells as that the shaking of its four cross-bars waa 
supposed to represent the agitation of the four elements, earth, air, fire^ aad 
water ; and that the cat which was usually sculptured on the end of it, 
Tepresented the moon. Apuleins says ^t these instruments were sometimes 
made of silver, and even of gold. It was introduced at Borne with the wor- 
ship of Isis, and it is said to be need in Nubia and Abyssinia at the pcesent 
day. 

' Jaid Oiins, whom) ver. 838. Osiris was the chief male Divinity of the 
Egyptians, and the husband of Isis. Heliodorus says that he was Qod of 
ti^ Nile, while Isis was ^kddess of the earth. Lucan here suggests that the 
lamentations of Isis for the death of Osiris at the hands of his brother Ty- 
phon proves that he was a mortal and net a Divinity. 

* Art ieepinff owr shades) ver. 834. " Nostros Manes." literally, '* our 
.shades;'' meaning, " tiie shade of Pompey worthy of oinr wonhip and veneni- 
tion." 

* Granted Temples to Ike rudUess tymtU) ver. 865. He alludes to the 
deification of Julius OsBsar by public decree of the Boman Senate, and the 
erection of Temples in his honor. On this subject see tbe Translation of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, in Bohn's Classical Library, pp. 558-4 

^ Who mil ret^ect the tomb) Yet. SiO, '' Who, in sudi a case, would have 
any superstitious fear of violating his tomb V 
. * £e ready to employ my bosom) ver. 848. " Sinu." In the folda of the 
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tsmnefer to Auscmia tine gboBt removed, if of a chieflain to 
<vk)late such a tomh. 

Peihaps, when Eome shall he desirous to ask of the 
Gods of heaven either an end for the harren fiuTows, or for 
the ^tal south winds ^ ar for heat too great, or for the 
'eard^ moTing the hfouses, hj the counsel and command, 
Magnus, of the Gods, thou wUt remsove to thy Oity, and the 
iiighest Priest^ will carry day adbes. Now, who will go to 
Byene^ seordied hy &e burning Crab, and Thebes, parched 
Joeneath^ the showery Pleiad, a spectator of the Nile? who, 
Magnus, will repair to the waters of the deep Bed Sea, or 
the ports of Ihe Arabittos, a barters of the merchandize of 
the East, whom the venerabie stone upon the tomb, and 
the ashes scattered perchance upon the surface of the sands 
will not attract, and who* will not delight in propitiating thy 
shade, and in preferring thee to Casian Jove*? 

In no degree will that grave prove injurious to thy fame. 
Buried in a Temple and in gold, shade of higher worth 
iihou wouldst be ; now is Fortune in place of the greatest 
Divinity, lying buried in this tomb^. More august than^ 

bofloBi of the dress. Tke same expression is used in I. 752. So in tke 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. xiii. 1. 425-6, — '* DulicMan hands haye dialed 
her away, while clinging to their tombs and giving kisses to their bones : yet 
the ashes of one has she taken out, and, so taken out, has carried with her 
in her bosom, the ashes of Hector." 

> For the fatal south winds) ver. 847. " Feralibus." Blowing from Africa, 
and causing pestilence. 

* The highest Priest) ver. 850. " Summus sacerdos." The " Pontifex 
Maximus," who was the chief in influence of the Roman priesthood, but se- 
cond in rank to the " Flamen Dialis," or high priest of Jupiter. 

^ Who will go to Syene) ver. 851. See B. ii. L 587, and the Note to the 
passage. 

* And Thebes, parched beneath) ver. 852. He speaks of Thebes in Egypt 
as situate in a climate a stranger to rain. This city, which is called in 
Scripture No, or No-Ammon, was the capital of Thebais, or Upper Egypt. 
It stood on both banks of the Nile, and was said to have been founded by the 
Ethiopians: Its later name was Diospolis Magna, or the Q-reat City of 
Jove. The ruins of Thebes are the most magnificent in modem Egypt. 

« Pr^erring thee to Casian Jove) ver. 858. There was a Temple of Jupiter 
on Mount Casius. 

* Lmng bwried in this tomb) ver. 861. " Fortune seems to be buried here 
with f ompey, so long her favourite." 

' More august than) ver. 861-2. More august than the Temple and 
altars erected to Caesar in the Capitol at Bome, by Augustus and the Senate. 
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the altars of the conqueror is the stone heaten against upon 
the Libyan shore. Those who have ftdl oft denied their 
frankincense to, the Tarpeian Gods^ would venerate the 
Deity enclosed beneath the dusky clod. 

This in future time will advantage thee, that the lofty 
mass of thy sepulchre, destined to endure, has not soared 
aloft with its ponderous marble. No great length of time 
will scatter the heap of scanty dust, and the tomb will fall, 
and the proofs of thy death will perish. An age more blest 
will come, in which there will be no credit given to those 
who point out that stone ; and to the generations of pos- 
terity Egypt will be as lying in the tomb of Ma^us, as 
Crete in that ^ of the Thunderer. 

^ To the Tarpeian Oodt) ver. 863. He seems to refer here to a reluctance 
on the part of tiie Egyptians to worship the Q-ods of Borne. 

^ As Crete in tluU) yer. 872. Universal testimony seems to have been 
given by the ancient writers to the imtruthfiilness of the Cretans. St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to Titus, c. i \,12f says, quoting from the Cretan poet Epime- 
nides, " One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, ' The Cretans 
are alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.' This witness is true.'' Callima- 
chus says, " The Cretans are always liars ; for, Jove, they have thy tomb ! 
But thou didst not die ; for thou art for everlasting." Ovid also says, in his 
Art of Love, B. i. I. 298, ** Crete, which contains its hundred cities, cannot 
gainsay them, untruthful as it is." 
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fThe soul of Pompey, leaying tlie tomb, soars to the abodes of the Blessed, 
and thence looking down upon the earth inspires the breasts of Brutus and 
Gato^ 1-23. Cato, with the remnant of Pompey's forces, repairs to Cor- 
cyra, 24-35. And thence to Crete and Africa, where he meets the fleet 
of Pompey with Cornelia, 36-50. She, having beheld the death of her 
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is desirous to proceed to Egypt, but is dissuaded by Cato, 146-166. Cor- 
nelia having landed, bums the vestments and arms of Pompey, which she 
has brought with her, in place of his body, and performs the funereal 
rites, 167-185. Cato delivers an oration in praise of Pompey, 186-214. 
The soldiers of Cato become dissatisfied, and wish to return home, the 
chief among the malcontents being Tarchondimotus, the Cilician, whom 
Cato rebukes ; on which another one replies that they followed Pompey 
for his own sake, and not for the love of civil war, and that they are 
now desirous to return home, 215-254. Cato is indignant, and by his 
eloquence prevails upon them to stay, 255-293. The soldiers are trained 
to arms, and the city of Cyrene is taken, 294-299. They embark 
for the kingdom of Juba ; the Syrtes are described, 300-318. A tem- 
pest arises, and the ships are separated, 319-347. The region of Tritonis 
is described, in which were formerly the golden orchards of the Hesperides^ 
and the river Lethe, 848-367. The fleet, having escaped the Syrtes, 
anchors off the coast of Libya, 368-370. Cato, impatient of delay, per- 
suades his soldiers to disembark and to march over the sandy desert, 371- 
410. A description of Libya, and the evils to be encountered by those who 
travel there, 411-497. The soldiers are tormented by thirst, 498-511. 
They arrive at the Temple of Jupiter Ammon ; its situation is described, 
512-543. Labienus exhorts them to consult the oracle, 544-563. Cato 
dissuades them, saying that it is enough to know that a brave man ought 
to die with fortitude, 564-586. They proceed on their march, and arrive at 
a spring filled with serpents, at which, however, encouraged by Cato, they 
drink, 587-618. The Poet enters on an enquiry how Africa came to be 
thus infested with serpents, and relates the story of Medusa, 619-658. 
And how Perseus cut off her head, 659-684. And then flew in the air 
over Libya, the blood of the CForgon falling on which produced the ser- 
pents, which are then described, 685-733. During Cato's march, many of 
his men are killed by the serpents ; their deaths are described, 734-838. 
The complaints of the soldiers, 839-880. The fortitude of Cato, 881-889. 
The Psylli assist them in their distress by sucking the poison out of their 
wounds, 890-941. They arrive at Leptis, 942-949. In the meantime 
Caesar, in pursuit of Pompeyi sails along the Hellespont and touches at 
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Troy, 950-965. Whicli is described, 966-999. He arrives in Egypt, 
where a soldier, sent by the king, meets him with the head of Eompey, 
1000-1033. Gassar, tlraiigh really <r/ajojeA, shedi tears, and reproaches 
Pompey's murderers, and then commands them to appease the shade of 
Pompey, 1034-1108. 

But not in the Pharian embers lay the shade, nor did a few 
ashes contain & g^oat so mighty ; forth &om the tomb diieb 
he issue, and, leaving the limbs hadf bomt and the unworthy 
pile, he reached the concave of the Thunderer \ vheie the 
swarthy air^ meets with the starry poles, and where it 
extends between the earth and the courses of the moon 
^alf-deified shades^ inhabit it, whom, guiltless in their 
lives, an ard«nt virtue* has made able to endure the lower 
tracts of heavenl and he wiflidrew his spfait to the eternal 
spheres. Not tnither do those comB entombed in gold, or 
buried amid frankincense. 

There, after he had filled himself with geauiise light, 
tod admired* the wandering planets, and the stars fixed in 
the skies, he beheld beneath how vast a night our day lies 
concealed, and he laughed at the mockery of his headless 
body. Hence did he hover over the plains of Emathia, 
and the standards of the blood-stained OsBsar, and the fleets 
scattered upon the waves ; and, the avenger of crimes, he 

* The eotuxtve of the Thunderer) ver. 4. " Ooaveza Tonantis ; *' lite- 
mlly, ** the conrex plaoea of the Thunderer,'* Bieaning the heavens. 
According to some of the ancients the Elysian field* or abodes of the Blessed 
were situate in the western world, either in Spain or in the Fortunate 
Inlands, beyond the piliarB of Hercules. These were probably only imagi- 
nary islands, though on the discovery by the Bonans of the Canary Islands 
the name of ** Portonatse insulae " was applied to them. The Platonioe con- 
sidered the abode of the Blessed to be in the keayens, while others- placed 
them in an imaginary region near the moon. 

* Where the etmfihy adr) ver. 6. He probably calls the atmosphere 
" black " or ** swarthy " in comparison with the l»ig1itnes» of the heavens 
and the stars. 

^ Half-deifbffd ehades) ver. 7. He speaks of "aether," or the upper regions 
of the air, as inhabited by the Heroes or Demigods. 

* An ardent vwUl^ ver. 7. " Their ardent or fire-bem (ignea) virtae is 
able to make them endure the tether, which is the sonroe of fire, amid whkb 
they have taken their place among the stars." 

* And admired) ver. 12-18. It has been inggested that Lncan had here 
in view a passage in the Eclogues of Yirgil, B. v. 1. 56 -7 :*-*" Ondidus 
insuetum miratnr limen Olympi, Sub pedib«sque videt nnbes et tidera 
Baphnis." *' The beauteous Daphnis admires, unusual sight, the threshold 
of Olympus, and sees beneath his feet the donds and staxsk" 
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Mated himself in Hae haJlowed bosom of Brutus', and im- 
planted himself in the hceaal of the omcoxiquered Cato. 
fie, while the oha&oes were undecided, and it remained in 
doubt, which one Hie civil wars were to make ruler of the 
world, had hated Magnns too, although he had gone as his 
follower in arms, hurried on bj the auspices of his country 
«id b J the guidance of the Senate ; but after the disasters 
ei Thessaly, then with all his heart he was a partisan of 
Pompej. 

His* country, wanting a protector, he took into his awn pro- 
taction, the trembling hmbs of the people he cherished once 
more, the swords tibiown away he placed again in timid 
hands, and neither desiring rule, nor yet fearing to serve 
under another ^y he waged ti^e civil war. Nothing in arms 
cfid he do for the sake of self ;• after the death of Magnus 
it was entirely the party of liberty ; and, lest victoiy should 
sweep this liway scattered along the shores, with die rapid 
speed of Csesar, he sought the secret retreats of Corcyra •^ 
and in a thousand ships 'carried off with him the fragments 
of the Emathian downfall. Who could have supposed that 
flying troops were speeding on in barks so numerous? 
Who, that conquered ships were crowding the seas ? 

' Ih ike haXU>w$A haofm of Brvtu^ ver. 17. Meaning that tke soul of 
Fompey inspires Brutus to ayenge his cause, by slaying Caesar. It is more 
than probable that Bmtos tras a weak and restless man, and merely joined 
the conspiracy against Cssar, becauae he mis completely nnder the influence 
ai Cassias. Ghmtltiide alone should bare proTented him from thus requiting 
the favours he had received from his bensAictor ; but Luam would probably 
have deemed gratitude too mean a 'virtae for a patriot and a hero. 

^ To serve under another) ver. 28. He did not hesitate to ebey the com- 
niands of another, when the good of his country required it It has been 
suggested that ''nee servire timens" means that he haid no fear of becoming 
a slave, as he was determined to kill himself to avoid that neoessity, a thing 
which it was always in his power to do. 

' Secret retreats of Corcyra) ver. 82. When Fompey followed Csesar into 
ibe interior of Thessaly, he left Cato with some troops in the vicinity of 
Dyrrhachium. With these troops and the r«nnant of those who fled firom 
Fharsalia, he passed over from the continent to the Idand of Corcyra (now 
Corfa), near which Fompey's navy then lay, in order, if possible, to join 
Fompey. 

* And in a iho^uetnd ships) ver. 82. This is probably a hyperbolical 
Hiode of expression. Three hundred is more generally said to have been the 
number of the ships. 

z 2 
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Then does he repair to Dorian Malea^, and TsBnarus 
open to the shades^, and next Cythera^; and Crete vanishes, 
Boreas speeding on the harks; the waves moderating, he 
coasts along the Dictssan shores^. Then, Phycus, that 
dared ^ to shut its ports against the fleet, and that well 
deserved ruthless rapine, he hurst into and sacked; and^ 
thence, Palinurus, was he home hy the calm hreezes along 
the deep to thy shores'^; (for not only in the Ausonian 
seas'' dost thou possess memorials; Lihya, also, testifies 
that her quiet ports were pleasing to the Phrygian pilot ;) 
when, spreading their sails afar upon the deep, some ships 
kept their minds in suspense *, whether they were conveying 
partners in their misfortunes, or whether foes. The con- 

' To Dorian Malea) ver. 86. #Halea, the promontorj of Laconia, is 
called " Dorian," from the Dorians being supposed to have colonized Laconia. 

' Tcenarus open to the sfuides) Ter. 36. He alludes to the cayern of 
Taenarus in Laconia, which was supposed to communicate with the Infernal 
Begions. See B. yi. 1. 648, and the Note to the passage. 

^ jind next Cyihera) ver. 37. Cythera was a mountainous island off the 
south-eastern coast of Laconia. It was colonized by the PhoBDicians, who, 
at a very early period, introduced there the worship of Aphrodite or Venus, 
whence her epithet Gythersea. According to some traditions she ruse from 
the sea in the neighbourhood of this ishmd. At the present day it is called 
Cerigo. 

^ The JHctaan shores) ver. 88. See B. ii. 1. 610, and the Note to the 
passage. 

* Phycus, ihAt dared) ver. 40. Phycus was a town on the coast of Cyre- 
naica, west of Apollonia, and north-west of Cyrene. It was the most northerly 
headland of eastern Libya, and the nearest point of land in Africa to the 
coast of Europe, the distance from Phycus to the Taenarian promontory 
being 208 miles. The inhabitants having refused to receive Cato and his 
troops, he took and sacked the town. 

' PdLinuruSf to thy shores) ver. 42. There was a Promontory on the 
coast of Gyrenaica, which, according to Ptolemy the Geographer, was called 
*' Paliurus." It is not improbable &BLi the Poet has mistaken the name and 
incorrectly represented it as being called Palinurus^ after the pilot of JEneaa 
of that name. 

"^ In the Ausonian seas) ver. 42-3. On the coast of Italy in the Velian 
Ghilf, near Naples, there was a Promontory called Palinurus ; according to 
tradition it was so called, because Palinurus, the pilot of JEneas, was mur- 
dered there by the natives, or, according to Virgil, iSn. B. vi 1. 366, he was 
drowned off that spot. 

' Kept their minds in suspense) ver. 46. They were at a loss to say 
whether the ships of Cornelia and Sextus, now on their way from Egyp^ 
were those of friends or foes. 
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queror, so swiftly moviBg, made everything to be dreaded, 
and in no ship was he not believed to be. But these barks 
were bearing grief and lamentation, and woes to move the 
tears of even &e stem Cato, 

For after by entreaties Cornelia had in vain tried to detain 

* the sailors and the flight of her step-son \ lest by chance, 

beaten back from the Pharian shores, the trunk might 

return to sea, and when the flames disclosed the pile with 

funeral rites unworthy of him, she exclaimed : — 

" Have I, then, Fortune, proved unworthy to light the 
pile for my husband, and, stretched upon his cold limbs, 
to throw myself upon my spouse? To bum my hair 
torn out-? And to gather up the limbs of Magnus dis- 
persed upon the sea? To pour abundant tears into all 
his wounds ? To cover my garments with the bones and 
the heated embers ■^ about to scatter in the Temples of 
the Gods whatever I might be allowed to take from the ex- 
tinguished pyre? Without any honor of funereal rites is 
the pile to bum ; perhaps an Egyptian hand has performed 
this oflBce repulsive to his shade '*. O well did the ashes 
of the Crassi lie exposed 1 By greater enmity of the Gods 
has the fire fallen to Pompey's lot. Shall there always be 
to me a Uke fataUty in my woes ? Shall I never be allowed 
to provide a grave for my husband ? Shall I never lament 
over a filled urn ? What further need, sorrow, hast thou of 
tombs, or why require any instruments of grief? Dost thou 
not, unnatm^al one, retain Pompey throughout all thy breast? 
Does not his image dwell in thy inmost vitals ? Let one 
look for the ashes, who is destined long to survive. 

" Still, however, now does the fire 3iat from afar shines 
with scanty light*, as it rises from the Pharian shore, pre- 

* Of h£r step-son) ver. 62. Sextus, the younger son of Pompey, by his 
wife Mucia. 

' To bum my hair torn out) yer. 67. It was the custom for the female 
relatives of the deceased to lay locks of their hair upon the funeral pile. 

^ With the heated enibers) yer. 60. See B. viii. 1. 843, and the Note to 
the passage. 

* Office repulsive to his shade) ver. 64. See B. viii. 1. 671-3. 

* With scanty light) yer. 73. " Luce malignlL." Literally, " With ma- 
lignant light." The question may be asked, how she could know that this 
was the funeral pile of Pompey 1 — unless, indeed, we suppose the ship to 
have stood in very close to the shore. 
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salt to me something, Magnus, of thee. Now has Hie 
flame subsided, and &e smoke that bears Pompej smacy 
^-vanishes at the rising of the sun, and, hateM to me, the 
winds spread the sails. Not now if any land conquered by 
Fompey were affording a triumph, wotdd it be more dear to 
me, nor yet the chariot as it wears away the lofty Capitol ;« 
Magnus cts prosperous has vanished from my breast. Him 
do I wish for whom the Nile retams, and at remaining on 
the guilty land I do not complain ; the crime makes weir 
come the sands. If I am believed at all, I wish, not to leave 
the Pelusian shores. 

" Do thou, Sextus, try throughout the world the chances 
of war, and bear thy father*s standards ; for Pompey lefb 
this charge to you Ms tons, entrusted to my cace : 

" * When the fated hour shall have doomed me to deaths 
take up, my sons, the civil war, and never, while on eardi 
any one of my race shall remain, let opportunity be given 
to the Caesars to reign. Urge on even monarchies, evea 
cities powerful an their own liberty, by the feme of my name. 
This party, these arms, to you do I leave. He will find 
fleets whichever Pompey^ shall launch upon the waves; 
and to no nations i^all my heir not cause war ; c»ily do 
you have feehngs unsubdued and mindM of your father's 
rights. Cato alone will it be right to obey, if he shall 
espouse the cause of liberty.' 

" Magnus, I have performed my trust to thee ; thy m- 
junctions I have complied with. Thy strata^m has taken. 
effect^, and, deceived, I have survived, that I might not, 
breaking my faith, carry away the words entrusted to me. 
Now then, husband, through empty Chaos wffl I follow 
thee, through Tartarus, if any such there is : how long 
respited from death it is uncertain ; upon itself will I first 
wreak vengeance for my long-endming life. It endured, 
Magnus, behcdding thy wounds, not to take n^ge in death ; 
smitten with blows in wailing it shall end, it shall flow 
forth in tears ; never shall I have to resort to the sword or 

^ Wkichewr Pompey) Ter. S3. Whether Cneini or SaxtOf. 

^ Thy 8tratage» has taken effetti Ter. 90; She meant tliat Fanipej% on- 
tnuting her with this commitaion waA a pkii to deceinre her^mid to adke fanr 
live on, contrary to her own inclination. 
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the halter, or lihe headlong leap ^ through the empty realms 
of air. It is disgracefol, after thee not to he able to die of 
grief alone." 

When tiius she had spoken, she covered her head with a * 
mourning veil, and resolved to endure darkness, and lay 
^hid in tne recesses of the ship ; and, strictly embracing 
cruel grief, she enjoyed her tears, and cherished mourning 
for her husband. Not the billows moved her, and the 
eastern gales howling through the rigging, and the cries 
that rose in extreme peril ; and conceiving wishes opposed 
to the anxiouB sailors, composed for death she lay, and 
wished success to the storms. 

Cyprus with its foaming waves first receives the ship ; * 
thence, the eastern gales, retaining possession of the deep, 
but now more moderate, impel them towards the Libyan 
settlements % and the camp of Cato. Sad, as is his pre- 
saging mind amid much fear, Magnus from the shore ^ be- 
heads the companions of his father, his brother, too ; head- 
long is he then home through llie midst of the waves. 
" Say, brother, where is our father ; ^oes the summit and 
head of the earth exist, or are we undone? Has Magnus 
home away tlu destinies of Borne to the shades?" 

Thus he says ; him, on the other hand, his brother ad- 
dresses in such words as these : — " O happy thou, whom fate 
has separated in other regions, and yiho dost only hear of 
this wickedness : brother, I have eyes guilty of looking oa 
my father when dying. Not by the arms of Csesar did he fall, 
and so perish by a worthy author of his downffidl ; under 
the impure king who owns the fields of Nile, relying on the 
Gods of hospitality, and his services so great to his pro- 
genitors ^ he fell, the victim of the realm he had presented. 

1 Or the headlong leap) Tec 107« ** She wiU not lutve occanon to moTt 
to a -violant death by hngtag hentHf, or by the Bwefd, or by throwing her- 
lelf from a precipioe.*'' 

^ Towards the Libyan tetUementt) ver.lld. Having touehed at Cyprus 
•he pnoeede towards Africa, and. meets Cato off the coast of Cyrenaica. 

^ Magnus from the shore) ter. 121. Xocan now calls Cneius, ike eldest son 
of Pompey, by the epithet ^' Magnus," ** Qreat/' which had been giyen by 
the Roman people to his father, and descended to his children. Seztiu <tid 
not remain long in Africa, but lepaurod to apain to leyy troops there. 

^ To hie progenHors) ver. 1S2. Meaning the ihether. of Ptolemy^ whom he 
had been instrmnental in raatonng to his kugdom. 
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I myself beheld them woimding the breast of our noble 
sire , and not believing that the Pharian tyrant could pos- 
sibly commit so great a crime, I imagined that^ already his 
father-in-law was standing on the shores of the Nile. 

" But me neither did 3ie blood nor the wounds of our 
aged sire so much aflfect, as the head of the chieftain carried 
through the city, which we saw borne aloft on a javelin 
thrust through it ; the report is that this is saved for the 
eyes of the ruthless conqueror, and that the tjnrant wishes 
to ensure belief in his guilt. But, whether Pharian dogs 
and greedy birds have torn the body in pieces, or whether 
a stealthy fire* which we saw consumed it, I am ignorant. 
Whatever injustice of fate has carried away these limbs, for 
these crimes do I forgive the Gods of heaven; as to the 
portion preserved do I lament." 

When Magnus heard such words as these, he did not 
poiLr forth his sorrow in groans and tears ; and inflamed 
with righteous ajffection he thus spoke: — "Launch forth, ye 
sailors, the ships from the dry shore ; with its oars let the 
fleet cleave onward a§ainst the opposing gales; come on, ye 
chieftains, with me ; never for civil war was there a reward 
so great, to inter the unburied ghost, to satiate Magnus with 
the blood of the effeminate tyrant. Shall I not sink the 
Pelleean towers, and the corpse of Alexander, torn from its 
shrine, in the sluggish Mareotis^? Dragged forth from the 
sepulchres of the pyramids, shall not Amasis* and the 

' / imagined iJiat) ver. 185. So Cornelia thought, B. viii. 1. 641. 

' Or whether a sUaXthyfire) ver. 142. He does not speak so positiyely as 
Cornelia did in her lamentations, as to the fire being that of the funeral pile 
of Pompey. 

^ In the sluggish Mareotis) ver. 154. Mareotis was a large lake in the 
north-west of Lower Egypt, separated from the Mediterranean by the narrow 
neck of land on which Alexandria stood, and supplied with water from the 
Kile by canals. It was probably of a sluggish and stagnant nature, and 
served as the port for the vessels that repaired to Alexandria. Its present 
name is Birket-Mariouth, or El-Ereit. 

* Shall not Ama^) ver. 155. See B. viil 1. 697. He probably refers 
to Amasis, a very ancient king of Egypt, whom Pliny mentions as having 
been buried in a pyramid which received its name from a figure of the 
Sphynx. There was a more modem king of the same name, who was buried 
at Sais, in the tomb which he himself had constructed in the temple of 
Athene or Minerva. His body was dragged from bia tomb by order of 
Cambyses, and subjected to shameful indignities^ 
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other kings float for me upon the stream of the Nile ? For 
thee imburied, Magnus, let all the sepulchres pay the pe- 
nalty ; I will hurl forth Isis from her tomb, now a Divinity ^ 
among the nations, and over the ashes of Magnus shall 
sacred Apis be slain. Osiris, too^, clad in linen, I will 
scatter among the crowd ; and, the Gods placed beneath, I 
will bum Pompey's head. This penalty shall the land pay 
to me; the fields I will leave deprived of cultivation, and 
no one shall there be for whom Nile shall increase ; and 
thou, my sire, shalt possess Egypt alone, the people and the 
Deities banished." 

He said, and was hurrying the fleet into the ruthless 
waves. But Cato restrained the praiseworthy resentment of 
the youth. 

In the meantime, the death of Magnus being heard of, 
the sky resounded, smitten by lamentations; there was 
grief, too, wanting a parallel and known to no age, the people 
bewailing the death of a great man. But, still more, when, 
exhausted by tears, having her disheveUed locks stream- 
ing over her features, Cornelia was seen coming forth from 
the ship, did they again lament with redoubled blows ^. 
As soon as she reached the shores of a friendly land, she 
collected the garments and the memorials of the ill-fated 
Magnus, and 3ie spoils embossed with gold, which he had 
formerly worn, and the embroidered robes**, vestments 
thrice beheld * by supreme Jove, and she threw them into a 
funereal fire. To her thm sorrowing these were the ashes of 
Magnus. All feelings of affection followed her example, and 
throughout all the shore funeral piles arose, giving their 

> Osiris, too) ver. 160. When Osiris had been torn to pieces by his 
brother Typhon, the story was that the fragments of the body were picked 
up by Isis and placed in a linen cloth, from which circumstance his statnes 
were clothed in linen. The priests and devotees of both Isis and Osiris 
were also clothed in the same material. 

* With redoubled blows) ver. 173. " Geminato verbere plangont" This 
refers to the blows upon the breast by which the ancients (and especially 
females) were wont to denote violent paroxysms of grief. 

^ The embroidered robes) ver. 177. " Toga '* embroidered with palms, 
the emblems of conquest, and worn by victorious generals when celebrating 
their triumphs. 

* Vestments thrice beheld^ ver. 178. In allusion to his three triumphs. 
See B. vii 1. 685, and the Note to the passage. The triumphant procession 
proceeded to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinns. 
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&res to the Hiessaiiasi shades ^ Thus, when the Apulian'^ 
is preparing to reproduce ihe grass on the plains eaten 
bare, and to renew the wintiy l^bage, does he warm the 
earth with fires, and together do bot^i G«rg»nus ' and the 
fields of Vultnr^ and the pastures for oxen on warm Ma- 
tmus^ shine. 

Still, not moare pleasing did all that the common people 
dared to vUer in censure of the Gods of heaven, and in 
which it rebuiked the Deities as to Pompey, reach the ghost 
of Magnus, than dH the words of Oato, £sw, but coming 
from a breast replete with truth. 

'* A citizen has perished," be said, " nmdi inferior to our 
forefathers® in knowing moderation in his Ewmy, but stiU, 
useful in this age, which has had no respect' foe justice, 
powerful, liberty stiU safe, and the only one who was a pri- 
vate man when the people were ready to be his slaves, and 
the ruler of the Senate, but of tihat sieiS xeigning. Nothmg 
in right of war did he demand ; whatetver he wished to be 
granted him he wished it to be possible ior it to be refused 
him. Wealth unbounded did he possess, bmt moie did he 

* To Ihe ThesscUtan shades) rer. 181. In imitation of th« bononry pile 
yrhvih Cornelia ei«ct8 and sets fire to in Ininor of Pompegr, tbey eapeet fisneral 
piles in hcnor of their friends who Iwve faUea at Phanolia. 

^ Wktit ihe Apulim) ver. 182-6. He refers to the custom among the 
husbandmen of Apulia of lighting fires throughout the fields, in order to 
renew the exhausted earth, and to destroy the old roots, thus leaving room 
for the young blade to spring up. 

' Togefher do Mk Garffcmu^ irer. 164. Gaigamui was a momtuo and 
Promontory on the coast of Abulia, fsmovs, according to Hionce^ Cor its fotesto 
of oak. It is still called Monte Gargano. 

* Fields <(f ViUiwr) ver. 185. Ynltnr was 8 mountaia near Venusia, 
idi?idgng Apiriia fxom Imoania. Horace mestion& it as one of the hauits of 
his yoathfbl days. From it the smitb-east wind wa« called Vuitnmns by 
the Bomans. 

^ On waiTH Matinus) ver. 185. Matinns was a mountain of Apulia, near 
Jf ount Qai^anus. As hete mentioned, it was ftmous isr the ezaalfence of 
its pastures. 

* Inferior to our fiyrefathevs) yer, 190. " A gt»d dtiien, thoagh far inlt- 
jioir to the Biutt, the Gamilli, the Gurii, the Decii, the 9abii,tke Fabmii, the 
Oiocinnati, the Catos, and the Seipios of foimer timea." Cato was especially 
a " laudator temporis acti." 

^ Which has had no reapeeC) Ter. 392. ''Cm" hen^ though considered 
by some to refer to Pompey, dearly reUtes to ** mnaa^* " the age," of 
which Cato is complaining. 
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presait to ike pMic than what was tetuned ; the sword he 
look up, but be knew how to lay it down. Arms he pre- 
ferred to ciyH life ^ ; but, amid arms, he loved peace. 

" Authoritj assumed pleased the chieftain ; laid down, it 
pleased him. Chaste was his household, and void of luxury, 
«nd never com^ted by the good fortune of its lord. A 
xiame illustrious and revered by nations, and one that has 
advantaged our City mueh. Long since, on Sulla and 
Jfarius being received^ into the Otty, real confidence in 
liberty disappeared; now, Pompey taken away from the 
iSlate, even a feigned one peridies. No longer now will 
there be i^aame at holding kingly sway ; nesdier the colour 
<s£ authority, nor yet any front of the Senate, viU there be. 
O happy man, whom, whffli conquered, his last day came to 
meet, and to whom the Phazian vilktny poreseniBd a sword 
deserving to be sought ! Perh^s under the sway of his 
father-in-law lie might have be^i able to live. To know 
how to die n the first blessing to man, but the next, to be 
compelled. To me, too, if by the Fates we fall into the 
power of another, Fortune, grant Juba to be sudh ; I do not 
beg not to be leserved for an enemy, so long as^ he reserves 
me, my head cut off." 

By tbese words more hcmor in his dea& accrued to the 
noble shade, than if iOie Eoman !Eostra had resounded with 
praises of the dbieffeain. 

In liie meanthna, the discord of the peo^de in the camp 
lareates mmTQurs, and after the death of Ms^us they are 
weary of the war, when Tarehon<£motas'^ loises the standard 

» Friferred to civil l^$) ver. 1«9. ** Tqg« ; " UtanUy^ « to the toga," the 
garb of peace. 

' Sulla and Matins letng receive^ ver. 2D4. " Iteceptas." He alludeg 
to tiie returns of Sofia and Marias, at different jit^ode aDer haTing re- 
eoTorad from their defeat*, wfakh ^ey oelebrated with jlmoit jnduciiminate 
ilaoghter of thek ieUow-dtizena. 

* So long as) ver. 214. He does not refuse to suffer the sane treatment 
from Juba as Fompey^ did from the hands of Ptolemy. 

* When Tarehon&imoius) Ter. 219. Tarchondnnotns was the Mng of 
Oilida, or perbape mere properly a claeftain of tome poition of its piiatical 
population. He fought on^he side of Ponpey» but mm afterwards paidoned 
by Caesar, and allowed to retain his dominions. After the death of Caesar 
he joined Cassius, and subsequently espoused the cause of Antony against 
Augustus. He was slain in a sea-fight in the year B.C. 31^ while fighting 
mder 8efii» against tf. Agrippa. 
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for leaving Cato. Following him to the edge of the shore, 
as he flies with his fleet hurrying off, Cato censures him in 
such words : " O Cilician, never reduced to peace, dost thou 
again go to thy rapine on the main? Fortune has removed 
Magnus ; now as a pirate thou art returning to the seas." 
Then he gazes upon all the men in groups aad in commo* 
tion ; one of whom, disclosing his mind as to the flight, in 
such words addresses the chief: — 

" Cato, grant us pardon, it was the love of Pompey, not of 
civil war, 3iat moved us to arms, and through affection did 
we espouse a faction. He lies prostrate, whom the earth 
preferred to peace, aad fallen is our cause ; allow us to re- 
visit our country's household Gods, and om* deserted homes 
and dear children. For what end of the contest will there 
he, if neither Pharsalia nor Pompey shall be so / The mo- 
ments of our lives have been wasted ; let death come upon 
us in our retreat; let our old age look forward to the flames 
its due. Civil warfare can hardly afford sepulchres to chief- 
tains. No barbarian sway awaits the conquered ; no cruel 
Fortune threatens me with an Armenian or a Scythian 
yoke ; I come beneath the rule of a citizen who wears the 
toga. 

"Whoever, while Magnus was living, was the second, the 
same to me shall be &e first ; the highest honor shall be 
paid to the hallowed shade ; the ruler whom disaster forces 
me to have, I will have ; general, Magnus, none. Thee alone 
having followed to the war, next after thee will I follow des- 
tiny \ for it is neither right nor lawful for me to hope for 
success. All things are embraced by the fortune of CsBsar ; 
victory has destroyed the Emathian sword. All confiding 
is closed against us in our wretchedness, and in the whole 
earth there is one alone, who is willing and is able to give 
safety to the conquered. Pompey slain, civil war is a crhne, 
who living it was fidelity. K, Cato, thou wilt always obey 
the public laws, if always thy coimtry, let us foUow the 
standards which Ccesar, the Eoman Consul, raises." 

Thus having said, he leaped on board ship, the cheers 
of the youths accompanying him. There was an end of the 
state of Home, and in want of servitude all the multitude 

^ WUl I follow destiny) ret, 248. " Fata ;" meaniiig " the fortune of wm." 
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thronged upon the shore. These words hurst forth from 
the hallowed breast of their leader: — '*Did you then, 
youths, wage the war with like hopes S were you too for 
tyrants, and were you a Pompeian, not a Boman, army ? 
Because for no one's sway you toil, because for yourselves, 
not for your leaders, you live and die, because for no one 
you win the world, because now it is safe for you to con- 
quer, do you fly from war, and do you seek a yoke, your 
necks yet free, and know you not how to endure to be with- 
out a king ? 

" Now is the cause of danger worthy of men. Pompey 
might have made bad use of your blood; now to your 
coimtry do your refuse your throats and swords, when 
liberty is nigh? Of three lords Fortune has now left but 
one^. Be ashamed of yourselves; more has the court of the 
Nile conferred upon the laws, the bows, too, of the Parthian 
soldiers. Away, O degenerate men, despise the gift and the 
arms of Ptolemy^. Who could suppose fliat your hands were 
guilty of any slaughter? He will believe that you readily 
turned your backs, he will believe that you were the first to 
fly from Emathian Philippi *. 

" Go in security ; in Csesar's judgment you have deserved 
life, subdued by no arms, in no siege. O base slaves, after 
the death of your first master you descend to his heir. Why 
do you not choose to merit more than life and pardon? 
L6t the unhappy wife of Magnus, and the offspring of 
Metellus'^ be hurried off upon the waves; carry off the 
Pompeys, surpass the gift of Ptolemy. My own head as 
well, whoever shall present to the hated tyrant, will give it 
for no small reward. This force will know that at the price 

» With like hopes) ver. 250. " Pari voto." « With just the same party 
spirit as the followers of Gsesar^ and not influenced by any feelings of pa- 
triotism.** 

' Now left bvi one) ver. 266. '' Caesar is the only tyrant now left yon out 
of the TriamTirote, Crassus and Pompey being dead." 

^ Of Ptolemy) yer. 268. He means to say that the death of Pompey 
has at least procured them a greater share of liberty, and ironically calls it 
" munus," the *' gift *' of Ptolemy. 

* From Emathia/n Philippi) yer. 271. As usual, he confounds the field 
of Pharsalia with that of Philippi. 

* Of spring qfMetellus) yer. 277. Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio. 
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of ray life it hasF ivefl fofiowed my staaclards. Come oa, 
then, and in one vast ^oagkter earn yonr deserts ; coward^ 
treason only is flight." 

He thus said, and all Ifae ^ps did he recall frem the 
midst of the sea, no otherwise than m^ v^im Ihe s^mrms 
together leave the teeming wax, and, ibigetfiii of the eombs, 
mingle not their wings ^ in clnsters, but each one \sk0A fliglrt; 
for itself, nor now slothlially tastes the bitter thyme ; tbe 
sound of the Phrygian brass ^eensores ikenv; astounded, 
they cease their flight, and seek again the pursuits of ^eir 
flower-gathering labours, and their fondness for the scat- 
tered honey^; freed from care, glad is the shepherd on the 
grass of Hybla', that he has pTOserved the wealth of his 
cottage : thus by die words of Cato was patience reeom* 
mended to the men in a righteous war&re. 

And now by the n^vements of war, and by a continuance 
of labours he determines to exercise their minds, not taught 
to endure repose. First, the soldiers are wearied on the 
sands of the sea-shore ; at ^e walls and fbrtiflcations * of 
Gyrene* is their n«tt labour; excluded, by no wrath does 
he avenge himself; and the sole vengeance of Oato npcxi 

> Mingle not Ukiir wingt) t«c 286. It if moie gancnllj Mppflaed that 
he alludefl here to the hees flying in thick swanne together, and not to 
their hanging in cluaterSy the one £aatened to the other, as described in 
VirgiUs Georgics, B. iy. L 558, although at first sight the passage seems to 
have that meaning. 

' Sound of th« Pktygtan hnu^ ver. 288. Cymbalg wen originally vied 
by the Phrygians in the worship of the Goddess Oybele. He allndm to tha 
calling the bees together by the noise of the cymbals. Virgil has a similar 
passage in the Georgics, B. iv. h 64, where, speaking of bees, he says, — 
** Tinnitnsqne cie, et Matris quate cymbala circmn.'' " And make a tinkling 
noise, and shake the cymbals of the Mother round about" 

^ O'A the gran of ffybla) ver. 291. Hybk was a nmutain «f Sicily 
famed for its honey. Then wore three places in that ishmd thus mamtd, 
Hybla Major, Minor, and Heraea. 

* And fort^<xUions) ver. 297. Oato really did not take tiie city of 
Oyrene, as the inhabitant* Tolvntarily opened their gates to him, when they 
had refused to de so for Labiemis, an adherent of Pompey. 

* Cf Cjfrme) yer. 297. Oyrene was tiie chief city of C^ysBaaica. It 
stood about eight miles from the sea, on an eminenoe 1800 feet abevie die 
sea, in the midst of moet picturesque scenery. Its haiiieur waa Apollonia, 
and its ruins are still very extensive. Cyrane is the aoene of tiM Bodeoi^ 
perhaps the most interartiiig of sU the plays of PlantUL 
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the conquered is tbB fasving oon^fooDed them. Thence does 
it please him to repair to the realms of Juba^, adjoining ta 
liie Moors ; but nature forbids a passage by the Syrtes ^ lying 
between; a dauntless vakmr trosts that titese even will 
giye way to it Either natore, when she gave its first figure 
to the world, left the Syrtes in a doobtfiil positioa between 
sea and land (for neither did the land subside entirely in 
order that it might receive the waters of the deep, nor did 
it protect itself from the sea ; but a liaet lay impassable, by 
reason of the ambiguous nature of the place ; the seas are 
broken by shoals, and the land U torn away by the deep» 
and the wares intervenmg, sesoond behind many a shallow. 
Thus did nature heedlessly foraake it, and she^wrought for 
no use this portion of herself) ; or else the Syrtis onee was 
more fiill of the deep ocean, and was entirely deluged wUh 
tvaUn ; but the scorching sun^ feeding his light with the 
sea, drew up the adjacent waters of the bumt-up zone ; and 
now, the &ea still contends with Phoebus as he dries it up. 
At a future day, when destroying time shall have enough 
applied the rays, &e Syrtis wiU be dry land; for now shallow 
water floats above, and the waves are idling, destined far 
and wide to come to an end. 

When first all ^e force of the £eet impelled the sea 
urged by its oars, the south wind, black with showers, roared, 
raging throughout his realms^; with a whirlwind he defends 
the deep invaded by the fleets, and far from the Syrtes he 
drives iSie billows, and dashes the sea upon the extending 
shores. Then, the sails of some which he finds eostended on 

* RealrM of Jviba) yer. 801. He heard that Scipio and Atius Varas Had 
repaired to the eourt of Jvba, king of Numidiay and wtm annmia to join 
tnom. 

* By ike SyHu^ yvt, 802. The Syrti* Major, or Greater Syrtie, ia the one 
here alluded to, lying hetween Gyvenaica and the river Ginypa. Its aituatiott 
ia exactly opposite to the month of the AdriaEtic Sea, between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. Its depth is about 110 miles, and iU -width between the 
Promontories, anciently caUed Gephalse and Boremn, aboat 230 miles. The 
great desert through which Gate marched comes down dose to its ahorea^ 
forming a sandy and desohte coast. 

' But the tcorching tun) yer. 813. Literally, ** Titan," an cpiAet of the 
nm, as, according to some aooounts, benig the oilspring of the Titans Hype- 
rion and Thia, or Euryphaessa. 

^ Throughout hU rmiuM) yer. 821. The regiona paiticBhu'ly exposed to 
its influence^ and whenoe it waa luppoied to take ita riaa. 
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the upright masts, he tears away from the mariners ; and 
the ropes having vainly attempted to deny the canvas to 
the southern gales, they surpass the length of the ship, and 
beyond the prow swells the bellying sail. If any one with 
foresight has fastened beneath all &e cloth to the topmost 
yard, he, too, with bared rigging is driven out of his course. 

Better was the lot of the fleet which happened upon deep 
waves, and tr<u tossed by a steady sea. Whatever ships 
lightened by their masts cut down avoided the raging blast, 
the tide at liberty bore these on, rolling them in a contrary 
direction to the winds, and victorious drove them against the 
struggling south wind. Some barks do the shallows forsake, 
and &e earth broken in upon by the deep strikes them ; 
and exposed to a doubtful fate, one part of ^e ship rests on 
landt the other part is poised in the waves. Then still more 
is the sea dashed upon the quicksands, and the earth rages 
rising to meet it in its path; although repelled by the 
south wind, still full oft the wave masters not the hills of 
sand. There stands aloft upon the surface of the main afar 
from all the fields, untouched by the water, a heap of now 
dry sand ; the wretched sailors stand confoundedt and the 
ship run on land they behold no shore. 

Thus does the sea intercept a part ; a greater portion of 
the ships obey the rudder and the helm ; safe in flight, and 
having obtained pilots well acquainted with the spot, un- 
hurt it arrives at the stagnant swamps of Triton ^ This, 
as the report is, the God loves, whom throughout all the 
shore the ocean hears, as he raises his murmurs on his 
windy shell ^; this does Pallas^ love as well, who, springing 

■ Stofffumi swamps qf Triton) ver. 847. Thia was probably a place at 
the month of the riyer Triton, or Tritonis, which was snpposed to flow from 
Lake Tritonis, in the interior of the country, which is thought to have been 
the great Salt Lake in the south of Tunis, now called £1 Sibkah. As it has 
now no opening to the sea, the river, if ever it existed, must have been long 
since choked up by the sands. 

> On his windy shell) ver. 849. The sea-God Triton, the son of Neptune 
and Amphritito, or Cel»no. It was his office to blow his trumpet, made of 
a conch shell, at the command of his &ther, in order to soothe the restless- 
ness of the sea. 

^ Tkis does PaUas) ver. 850. Falhu, or Minerva, was said to have re- 
ceived her sunutme Trito, or Tritogeneia, from this spot, where she was also 
said to have been born. According to other versions, she had that name 
from the river Triton, in the vicinity of Alalcomena$| in Bceotia, where she 
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from her father's head touched Libya first of all lands (for 
nearest is it to heaven, as the heat itself proves^), and be- 
held her features' in Ihe quiet water of Ihe pool, and on 
the margin set her feet^ and named herself Tritonis from 
the beloved waves. ^ 

Near to which does Lethon**, silent river, flow along; 
bringing obliviousness, as is the report, from the streams of 
hell ; and, once the care of the sleepless dragon, the poor 
garden of the Hesperides *, spoiled of its boughs. Spiteful 
file man, who robs old times of their credit, and who sum- 
mons poets to the truth. There was a golden wood, and 
branches weighed down with riches and with yellow fruit ; 
a virgin troop*, too, were the guardians of the shining 
grove, and a serpent with its eyes never condemned to 
sleep, entwining aroimd the boughs bending with shining 

was worshipped, and by some was said to have been born. Grammarians 
derive the name from an ancient word, r^iritf signifying " the head," in allu- 
sion to the story of her having sprung from the head of her fiither Jupiter. 

* As the heat itself proves) ver. 362. This is a very good instance of what 
we may call a non sequitvr, 

^ Beheld her features) ver. 353. The modest Minerva was especially 
represented by the ancients as repudiating the use of the mirror, and as 
viewing herself solely in the stream. So in the Fasti of Ovid, where she is 
describing the invention of the pipe, she is represented as saying (B. vi. 
1. 700), — " The melody pleased me ; but in the clear waters that, reflected: 
my face, I saw the swelling out of my cheeks." 

' Near to which does Lethon) ver. 355. Lucan is probably mistaken here, 
in his geography, as Lethe was generally said to be a river in Spain, called 
also Limaea, which flowed into the AtUuitic Ocean. Some, however, assert 
that Lethe was a different river from the one, which the Poet here calls- 
<'Letho8," and which is said to have flowed past a town called Berenice, 
near the Syrtis. 

* Garden of the Hesperides) ver. 358. In the earliest versions of the 
story of the Hesperides, or guardians of the 6K>lden apples, these nymphs 
are described as living on the river Oceanus, in the extreme west ; but the 
later poets and geographers mention other parts of Libya as their locality, 
such as the vicinity of Gyrene (as in the present instance), Hount Athis, or 
the islands on the western coast of Africa. It was one of the labours of 
Hereules to obtain possession for Eurystheus of these golden apples^ which 
were said to be guarded by a sleepless dragon. 

* A virgin troop) ver. 862. Some accounts mention three as the number 
of the Hesperides, ^gle, Arethusa, andHesperia ; others four, ^gle, Oytheia, 
Hestia, and Arethusa ; while other accounts make seven to have been their 
number. They are called in poetic story the daughters of Night, or of Ere- 
bus, or of Phorcys and Geto, or of Atlas and Hesperia, or of Hesperus, or 
of Zens and Themis. 

A A. 
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iDdtBL Aleidea tftok annqr the {me £idm the teea; aad,. 
afiowiag ^be braneheft ta ke Taluelew without thair loftd*. 
brought baAktfae^sldiiuBgftpfks to the t3rr»Bi^ Ajt^ob^ 

Pushing off freiA these sp<^^,. there£»r^ aad dxiyeK 
away from the Syrtes, the fleet did not prooettd b^<m4 tks? 
wsrefl of tile Gannuyates ^, but imidar the. ^amiiiftrfcd of 
Pomp^ remained on the eoasts of more wealthy Lib^ 
Birt the valour of Cato, impatiensb at delaymg» ventured to> 
lead bi» band naaiomg unlmewn natioBflr Aod te^ skirt the 
Syrtes by I)Bad» trusting in his arms. Thia did the ssime- 
wintry season, pconpt,. wlniek had sllut up the deep ; and. 
showers were eb^ecta o£ Hiek hopes^ as they feared the 
exeessive heats ; Iduit the year would tamper their laareh^ 
sessrere with neither the sun'a he«t near witk extreme Gok!. 
on the on« hand with the elime of Libya, on the other 
with the winter season. And, about to enter upon the 
barren sands, he &us spoke : — 

" 2f«, to whom, foUowing my camp„ one safety alona 
haa proved pleasing, U» H^ with necks uoenalaved,, make 
up your minds to the great work of coiMtaney and kbcifar» 
extreme. We are gomg unto sterile {^ains and scorched 
regions of the world, whereare excessive heat of the sun and 
scanty water in the springs, and the parched fields are hor- 
rid wTth deadly serpento, a toilsome mardh. For the sa^ket 
of the laws and for the love of their £ftlling eotmtiy, throu^ 
the midst of Libya let them come, and let them attempt 
these phwes ao remote, if any have centered their wishes in. 
no escape,, if to any to march onward is enough. Nor in- 
deed is it my intenticob to deeeWe any one, and by conceal- 
ing my fears to draw on the multitude. 

^ T^iU Ufvanl </ Jr$os) -ver.. 367. Eaxystheaa, tbe king «f Aif oi,, wfafl^ 
hf the coBmand of Jupites. iiB9ot«d.bifi taslu. upon Horenlea in. the hope- 
q£ destroying him. 

^ PiUhin^ offfron ibm 9pott} yob; 86S-70, Thrmmning o£ this passag<fc 
Sfr.obfoaae, Iwt it seoau to be tiiat,. fearful of the dangm of the Lesaer Syrtia^ 
irith its quicksands and ahodJs^ Cneius, the elder sen of Pompey, who had 
taken command of the fleet, put in at some seaport on the coa8t,.and lemained 
thtfe, declining to coast along Africa,^ a delay which, tha restless spirit 
of Cato could not breok, on whicli he determined to. make his way fay land 
across- the diFreait Desest. 
^ Waves ^ ike QareiaMntes^ ven. 369. The Poet is here guiltj of a great 
- vistake^ as the Garamantes were a nation £ir ia the intenos ot Africa, ad* 
Joining Ethiopia. 
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'■"Let tli<Mie bemj osMBpflUflaas, ^om the dangers them^ 
sel^>09 wcndd lead, v^o, ssfsdtf the wkaass, ivould deasm it 
^mrieas and beittang a Eoatum ta aidme eren the imoat 
^soekmgfatt. Bat tke soldiger who waai» a surefy &r bis> 
aak^, aad is infinenced loy tibe. a^wetnefla o^ life, let hka 
go to a tyrant by an easier way. So long, as I am^ tke fiiart 
ts& s«t foot upon the sands; and the fin^ tot imprint my 
siteps m the d»6t^ upon w» M tiie heat of tks sky itrike. V 
me let the serpent; Wed. widi Yendm^ meet ; and try befi>r£- 
handf yonr- poaiis in my ^e; w]M)e3;fer dull beboldt m.e 
dmking, let bmx tlnrst ; or whoe!ver shaU aae me seeddikg thi& 
s^ade^ of Hie groveSt let him swelter with best, es on horse- 
baek goiqg before Ixocip&r of foot^ let Mm flag ; i£ m fa^ 
it shall by any ^^Sejeoce b& knowa whethes as general or 
fl» sc4^iiier I am nrarchiEBg. Sei^poits, tbirsk, heat, sand; ctra 
sweet tO' Tak>ia(r; in ad^pcersity paitoeBoe dislig)^. Mosse^ 
piteasing is that whiek is hcaoorabkv as often as it eosts 
itself a heai^ priee. Libya, alone can. present a multitodb 
of woes tJtet it would beseem men to % from." 

Thus ^ he with iralaae and with: the lo>ve of diffi- 
cnlties inflame their warermg minds, axid commence 
upon a path nol to be resbcaced witii its desert trade ; 
and, destined in a litde tomb to enclose a. hallowed name» 
Libya secured the deaith of Oato,. fsee hami care. 

Libya^ i» the Ihkrd part oi the eartih, if you are ready to^ 
trust report in eiierything; but if you trace the winds and 
climate, it will be a portion of Europe. For^ not more dis- 
tant are. the sftiores of Nile, than i$ the Scythian Tanads 
from the nearest Gades, in which quarter Europe separates 
from Libya, and by their retreat the diores make room for 
the ocean : but a larger portion of the world composes Asia 
singly-. For whareas'*, these in common send forth Zephyrus» 
the other toudung upeik tha kft-hfind side of Boreas,, and 



' ffeat of ike sly strike) yes. 896. By the use of the irord " feriat," he 
piohnbly- refers te the- efleets o£ •aa.'^troke',. or coup>dM3oIeU. 

^ Compeaes Asia sinffl^) ver. 416-17.. He m«»o& thai Asia: is kcger 
than Europe and Africa joined together. 

' For whereeu) vet. 417-420t. His meaning is that Asia is as large a» 
Europe and Africa, inasmuch as it includes all the eastern part of the earthy 
Iksides part of the nortb aad of the southi;. wfaik Eumpe andv AfricA together 
occupy the wMt of the w««^ withr pvt ofi the nocth and of the awilku 
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86^ PHAESALIA. [6. el 419-442^ 

the right-hand side of the South, slopes away to the East, 
alone possessing Eurus. That which is the fertile paH of 
the Libyan land hes to the Westward ; but even this is not 
relaxed with any springs ; with few Northern breezes does 
it receive the Arctoan showers, and refresh its fields with 
our serene weather. 

It is corrupted by no riches^; neither for copper nor for 
gold is it melted, with no faultiness of the soil, it is pure, 
and is mould throughout. The Maurusian wood ^ is the only 
wealth of the race, the use of which it knows not, but it 
lives content with the foliage of the cedar, and its shade. 
To unknown groves have our axes come, and in the ex- 
tremities of the earth have we sought our banquets and 
our tables ^. But whatever region skirts around the shift- 
ing Syrtis, extended beneath heat too intense, adjacent to 
a parching sky, it scorches the com and chokes up the grape ^ 
with dust, and, crumbling, is held by no root. A temperature 
suited to life is wanting, and under no care of Jove* is 
that land ; nature lying slothful, the region is torpid, and 
with its immoved sands is not sensible of the changing year. 

Still, this soil so dull puts forth a few herbs, which the 
Nasamonian^, a hardy race, collects, who, bare of all comforts, 
possesses the country adjacent to the sea ; and whom the 
barbarian Syrtis feeds ' with the losses of the world. For 
the wrecker hovers over the sands of the shore, and, no 

' It is coirupted hy no riches) ver. 424. " AfHea Las no mines of metal, 
the sources of vice." 

^ The Maurusian wood) yer. 426. " The only wealth of the people of 
Mauritania is their woods^ which they do not yalue for their material, like 
the Bomans^ but for their shade from the sun." 

^ Our banquets and our tables) ver. 430. The wood of the African 
" citrus/' which is generally supposed to haye been a kind of cedar, was 
much prized by the Bomans for the purpose of making tables, and '* tricli- 
nia," or couches, used for reclining on at meals, and other articles of iitrm* 
ture. 

* Chokes up the grape) ver. 433. Literally, ''Bacchus,** the guardian 
Divinity of the grape. 

' Under no care (if Jove) ver. 436. Jupiter, in his character of " pluvias," 
or the Qod of showers, is here alluded to. " Nulla sub ilia " is here put by 
Hypallage for '* Ilia sub null^" 

<* The Nasamonian) ver. 439. See B. iv. 1. 679, and the Note to the 
passage. 

' The barbarian Syrtis feeds) ver. 441. " To whom the whole world is a 
common prey, when falling into their power through shipwreck.** 
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keel touching at his harboidrs, he knows of wealth. Thus 
in shipwrecks do the Nasamonians have traffic with the 
■whole world. This way does resolute valour bid Cato 
march. There is the youthful band regardless of the winds» 
and, dreading no storms by land, suffers the terrors of the 
^eep^. For upon the diy shore does the Syrtis with 
greater violence receive the south winds than on the sea, 
and more injurious is it to the land. 

With no mountains opposing does Libya break its force, 
and scatter it repelled by rocks, and change it from a hurri- 
cane into serene air ; nor does it rush into woods, and weary 
itself with hurling down aged oaks ; all the land lies open, 
and in its passage it works out the rage of JEolus, free fi*om 
all rein ; and the sand whirled ahfty sweeping along it drives 
in wreaths a cloud teeming with no rain. The greater por- 
tion of the land is raised on higK and, in a whirlwind - 
never dissolved, hangs aloft. The poor Nasamonian sees 
his possessions ^ floating in the wind, and his home rent 
asunder ; and, the Garamantian laid bare, the cottages, torn 
away, fly from the roofs. Not higher does fire bear aloft 
what it consumes ; and as far as it is possible for smoke to 
arise and to obscure the day, so high does the sand pos- 
sess the air. 

Then, too, more violently than usual does it attack the 
Koman troops, and not a soldier is able to keep his footing, 
infirm of hold, even the sands being borne away on which 
he treads. It would shake the earth, and would move the 
region away from the spot, if Libya, of solid texture and of 
hard substance, all covered with crags, were to enclose the 
southern blasts in its caverns eaten away; but because it is 
easily moved with its shifting sands, by never struggling 
it remains firm, and the lower part of the land stands 
fast, because the upper gives way. 

With its violent impulse the blast hurls away helmets 

> Suffers the terrors of the deep) ver. 447. They auflfered disasters there 
from the winds equal to thoee which they might have experienced at sea. 

* And, in a whirlivind} yer. 457. He describes a whiriwind, or Typhoon, 
and its dreadful effects. 

^ Sees hit possessions) yer. 458. " Begna" means the humble cottages of 
the unfortunate Nasamonians, Lucan has probably taken the idea from the 
first Eclogue of Virgil, L 70, where Tityrus styles his humble cottage "mea 
regna," " my realms," or " kingdoms.** 
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ing, bears iSbem ^ipougli -^ib rarii reakms <Df liw ^wvLi iieih 
"vens. Perhaps on ^eme ^radgiL and farmtiote land tiMt is 
a 3>rodigy ; and iialiQ&s ere «lflniied «ri;9«aEifb«B fiJling £wna 
ihe skies, and, torn m^a^ irosi ftie «aHB«^ idsb, sitef tiuvk 
livem secrt do^m^ hy the^ods'of faenreiL .Tfans undoslg^ 
^edly did thoBe ^H iar saarifteing 2)taBai^ tv<^eu^ ^as 'okumcm. 
youths ^ wore on their Pofcrietannedki ; Hob BaaA. mmA or 
Boreas liad ^mled naftens %BBFiEig mr anoilia^ 

"Notas diuB aHaoyng -^e re^am, iftuB Bosnan ^a^sibigr 
flown, and, dreB&i| to be heme »waj, gisdaflL hat ^ihtar 
vkfihes, and ihrost 'men* bandbs into lihe assfli:; suir irpftoir 
-weiffht idcme ^d €19^ %e, bM % iiheirieffMB tlD ioU |«(, 
liardly thas tmiBioTed %y *Che sotflhem Mnte.; tidiidi follfil 
npon threm tast heaps ef saadjsand «Mr«nd ike aun iinitli 
earfh. 

'Hardly is ihe soldier tOAe to'>niB6Msfii]dn,HitickiQgtet 
in a lai^ pile of -dust. 'Some evon sinuiin^tdiBivBrt i 
f>f drifted sand o^rpowestt ; timd, imabie to muma, 1 
-are held fast m "^le iw&g gFoimd. tSdoaei does it 
Bfar, torn away from ibe waJdm 8hBk8ndvwii,andsiaBttfir^bBKL 
St a distance, with » wondrnms (kind uaf doBsilflr;; 'Itefr 
who beheld no houses, behold the ruins. And vwalliiEie 
path Bes hid ; nor w iham fiaw any difoenai in f&e sky 
vnd earlh, eRCi^t the 'lights of iifiavan, ?« timi^ m i1i» 
tniidst cAf tkte Bea. By&eK3(mdtfiflafl«isiliheylQBewlfaBiM^ 



vipmii fpm ^R^cli^ acoBti^g )to 4}ib .neooBli vf ^u time,' 

cnMtiog ■fann ammig iwtiaiB; insthialM ikat .fludi4»bj«ati .m ann^ wrh 

ii ww iUn ri ly .fell, 4uid wme suspoMud io jbe.sent dawn iram Iteaven^ may liaTe 
lieen Inne away by wUrlwinds Ifrom p9op1e.m fiistadt -ngionB, Bad saggesta 
Ihat this was the origin of ibe ** sncilej" -or caend skivli *o£ ^WBtt^ mhA 
was supposed to have £dlen from ^inwreto. 

'■» mdchJ&e «&0Mft sr0«t<A«) >Y!ar. 47S. ^'2«iila joMittiB.^ He .$IMbb to 
the Salii, or guardians of the "ancilia," who were chosen from the noble 
%mnies of mome. BeeS. i l.<ffft>,ttifltllwyirtclo tiwysngQ. ^a Salu 
hui^tbe '^'anciHa'" lonnii ikmt mdks, martin «inir kft hiiails/ibwitwuilhtiiii 
"wfih nds, mA keeping 'time^lth their mam§ md. ite wusraneaMs «f the 
dance. This took place on the festival of Hars, or the 2ik of iHaBh. 

* Searing our ancHHet^ 'ver.480. Thoigh hm aparicivaf '"^flaaais "in the 
^Inml^'we read of but imeilittt was isaiidito htne <daHeDi«d .htm %mmm, 
"The other eler?en were made ^by U«muri«B<exRoUy to i ie aouA ts it^in ( 
that it might not be distinguished by ikose^JMOnedfto atoal^ 
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' does Abe faartson, Mie lkBit43f ^iie IMfmn re^an, «h0w 
idK irdtt4mama CUNUteBstiaos, «Qd k eei^^ 
i^j the maegin ef Ike «ai^ dowanwrd doping. 

And whea the best mkasBdA ib» air whieh Hie iviad iiad 
.boaiM to and fe, and the daj mM Hiflan^fld, tiwnr Jnaoibs 
ifewed iraftL parBparaidoii, ^^eir moiitiii 'wore paicched writh 
i^faarst. A litde-smteff inttbeiieyavfiur ina«Qaoty<^^ 
wfaitik B BoldJer, -witii da&exi^ iKoapmg it «p £Eom tke 
dnat, peused jbiih into ibe wide caaearhy of a. Jbeimet and 
fofieced to tlie ^fioaai. The jarice of idl^mro ^gged with 
diiat; aad, jEBoeiniig the imjdsKm^oi wftter, tibe ganenl 
iumadf waa jm>dbjae* of «blvj. 

** What," smd Im, ^ de^enezate soldier, didat dionmppoee 
tini; I alone in iflidg aooldtuda was devoid of maalxaess? 
Did I aeem so very tender and iniei|«ai fto the jnoming^ 
jDicait ? fiowiQueh mioce worthy of tiiis puniBlunent aif thou, 
lhol>e -diiinking vAuie the people ihkatBl" Thns, aroused 
«Ri& «i0er, he dadied down the hefanet, jmd ^e water 
«iffioed£BraliJ. 

They bad ntm come to >&e T^emfB^A, liae only ^ne whioh 
VKuiKug tihe lihfraoi aations Hie mei;nHced ^G^jamaotes pos- 
sess. There almds Jupiter, Hie fevetelier -of destiny, «b 
tiiey ndate; tot iskot eitiMr Inaadidaing the lightmngs <ir 
Aifaeio gpra, twt AgamgB awth crsolBed fawns*. Nottikose 

' Water tvffietd for aU) ver. 510. Bowe mnarki here that this action 
vas not much unlike ibat of J)aYi4, nrlien i» nftiatd 4o d«nk of iha urater 
of the wdl of Betlileheiiit arhioh ihne .dim had ;rentu^ ibdr jlivoi to hu^ 
1 Chron. n. Ifi. 

^ ilmmoA tptft crooked horns) ver. 514. This was the Libyan or Jfidiif- 
jiian Deity, Amnn or Ammun, vtoe iranh^ jutendad thnuglioat ilgypt, 
the northern coast of AfiacSyinid Tarions pacts 'of (faataa, <and srho me i^r 
aome belieyed ie'be .fhe jRune J>ieity as 2eiM|,ior Jupitec,siiiidar jaialher liana. 
Bowe has the loIloKiag note on this ipassiigB : — " inetm Jua jnade no sempla 
of committing liese another fzeat fiuilt m geognphjr^ for^e mke of i>rinff- 
iqg Cato to the Teronle.(i!f Ji^iiter Ammoa. IfbistiaaQBS'Oncle ans^ertMaqr 
«tnate lotween the less And lhe,giaater Oatahathmns, to tha west of Xfypt, 
in what is now called the desert of Barea, & ifwat wqr dislai^ komitm 
march Cato was then taking In the kingdom ol !E«us. Xhe dewription of 
^e phi0e Itself except ^Ihat 4w I nnderstaiid ^ia^ ha pkwes it smder Ibe 
JEguator, is agreeable to most oiber ascieni authosL it is fmHr w^l 
Imown that Jupiter was worshipped in this phpe nnderite Jihiipa «f « Bam 
ifit least the upper jMuiO, juid /there Axe latill *• he ibuad «m<iDg ,tfae JEgypiian 
wis, in fhe cahintts of .ibe ovioas, «oma whh tha iMy«f a aMi and a 
tarn's liead." 
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have Libjan nations erected costly Temples, nor do shiines 
glitter with eastern gems. Although among the tribes of the 
Ethiopians ' and the rich nations of the Arabians and the 
Indians, Jupiter Ammon is the only Qod^ still he is a poor 
God, possessing sanctuaries polluted in no age with wealth, 
and a Divinity of primitive habits, he protects the Temple 
from Boman gold. That there are Deities in the spot a 
wood attests, the only one verdant- throughout all Libya. 

Por whatever country with its parching sand separates 
burning Berenice from hot Leptis, is destitute of shrubs ; 
Ammon alone produces a grove. A fountain on the spot is 
the cause of the woods, which knits together the crumbling 
particles of earth, and imites the sand subdued by its waters. 
Here, as well, nothing resists Phoebus, when in the highest 
zenith the day stands poised; hardly does the tree over- 
shadow its trunk, so small a shadow is thrown doinn 
perpendicularly by the rays. It has been ascertained that 
this is the spot where the circle** of the elevated solstice 
cuts through the mid sphere of the Constellations. Not ob» 
liquely do they proceed, nor does the Scorpion go more 
vertically than the Bull, nor does the Bam give his hours * 
to the Balance, nor does Astreea bid the lagging Fishes to go 
down. Chiron is equally* matched with the Twins, and just 
as the burning Carcinus is the wateiy ^goceros^ nor is the 
Lion raised higher than the Um. 

* Qf the jEtkiopians) ver. 617. This epithet is nsed here "with reference 
•ta the ^thiopians^ who, with the confused notions of geography of the 
ancients, were considered to be the same race with the inhabitants of eastern 
India. 

* The only one verdant) ver. 528. Sallnst mentions the fact that all the 
district which lies between Leptis and Berenice, one of the five cities which 
constituted Pentapolis, was entirely devoid of trees and shrubs ; consequently 
the Temple here described was situate in what we call an Oasis. 

* Where the circle) ver. 631. This passage has given rise to much discus- 
sion ; but there can be little doubt but that the Poet means to say that the 
region of Ammonitis lies under the Equator, in which, however, he is mi»- 
taken, as it does not lie even within the Tropic of Cancer. 

* The Ba.m give hit hour^ ver. 634. He means the counterpoise, as it 
were, of Aries to Libra, they being opposite Constellations ; as many hours at 
there are of day when the sun is in Aries, so many hours of night are there 
the sun being in Libra, and vice versL 

*^ Chiron it equally) ver. 536. Chiron is the Constellation which we call 
•Sagittarius, or the Archer. Carcinos is the Greek name for Cancer^ the Crab, 

* Waiery JSgocerot) ver. 537. By -ffigoceros he means the Constellation 
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But whatever race thou art, cut off by the Libyan fires, 
for thee the shadows fall to the south, which with us go 
towards the north; and the Cynosure, slowly moving, sets^; 
thou dost think that Us dry Wain is immersed in the deep, 
and dost deem no star in the loftiest heights of the northern 
sky exempt from the sea'^. Afar is either pole, and the 
course of the Constellations hurries on all of them in the 
intermediate heavens. 

Before the doors stood the nations whom the East had 
sent, and by the warning of homed Jupiter they sought the 
approaching destinies; but for the Latian chieftam they 
gave way ; and his attendants entreated Cato that he would 
enquire of the Deity flamed throughout the Libyan world* 
and form a judgment as to the report of such lengthened 
ages. Labienus was^ the principal adviser to enquire into 
events by the voiee of the Gods. 

'' Chance," said he, " and the fortune of the way has pre- 
sented the Hps of a Deity so great and the counsel of a God ; 
A guide so mighty amid the Syrtes we may employ, and 
learn the destined events of the warfare. For to whom could 
I suppose that the Gods of heaven would rather reveal and 
disclose their secrets than the truth to the hallowed Cato ? 
Assuredly thy life has ever been regulated according to the 
laws of heaven, and thou art a follower of the God. Lo ! 
the opportunity is granted thee of communing with Jove ; 
make enqiiiiy into the fates of wicked Caesar, and search 
into the future manners of thy country ; whether it ^vill be 
possible for nations to enjoy their own rights and those of 
the laws, or whether civil war is hopeless. Fill thy heart 
with the sacred words; ever a lover of strict virtue, seek 
what is virtue, and request an example of right** 

He, filled with the God, whom in his silent mind he 
bore, poured forth firom his breast words worthy of the 
jahrines: — 

" What, Labienus, dost thou request to be asked ? Whe- 

Capricorn, that being its Greek mme. Urnft is the nm or pitcher of the 
sign Aqnarius, the Water-bearer. 

^ And the Cynoiure, tlowly tnovinff, sett) ver. 540. The Constellation 
'' Uria Minor/' or the Lesser Bear. See B. iii. 1. 219. 

^ Exempt from the s«a) ver. 642. So Ovid, in the Metamorphoses, B. xiii. 
1. 298, speaking of the same Constellation, says, ** Immunemqae aequoria 
AictOD,'* " and tiie Bear that is exempt firom the sea." 

' LcitwMU toas) ver. 550. See B. v, 1. 840, and the Note to the passage. 
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4faer^Aft«8iiwB,I<wonldisifaer4ie«n«rBif tlMB^elMoU a 
tyraniift Whethor 1^ is mcdihkig aft tfl, «ien Hhouyh «t 6» 
;alQiigone? WltedKr^gesdcesttPr^iaQfennee? Wfaelber 
jBij imleone QHiiiiJQve'tibe •good iqmi? *9Vbeliier FoitiCBe 
^VRMtoB hor ibieafts ^oa Tivtive feeing oppoied !• herf Askd 
nvbeflMT it M teiiMi^ to friA for «4iat « 1» %e ooouBfinded, 
md w^Mk*" reotitiuk ts«8fgr^ cwiwj wi d fej A'soooessfiil fescdt? 
" TA^M t^in^A we know, and AmmoQ ^w^ not migaJL 
libem more Aeeplj. We «U «f is •d^oid upon liiw Oods 
4>f beflnneai, nd, Ut Tenfle «iie»t, ootfaing de we effect Init 
hy ihe mm ioi iiui Ood. Hor 'does ^IIm Dmnify eteid jbl 
■leed of aaj ivom*; aad, lOttee for «^ mtrwiilfaor has told «i 
jt <mr ^ivlb^ wtetBwr we maj he aSmnd io bEiow: jmk* 



I lie ehosaa Reopen mods tiiat he ma^jm^keeytoiLSmr^ 

\ iA)ode «f * 



mad m Mb dwt cHioealed Ifae latrfk. The lOKide of €MU 
too, is, wherever is earth, Jttd «6b, and «ir, and jky, «Bd 
<«9r(ue. Why iaiAet ^e mm secfk tbe (Srade *oC iMwen? 
^^lutoirer Oom imtt MMid «ad <iplmteieer Ihou 4ort 
teoch, diBt is Jmjnier. XM -Ihe 4iffadMBsive need di- 
raiere, aaid Ihoae thtft ^ave ever doolMid^ti lioMiare-e^eBAB; 
it is »ot aradaB, iMft taeertaia deaiChlfarttiBMhes vne^eeilBBB. 
Boclhithe eoiOBEdflndihe iname iniwt fell; -flus » enoo^^Bv 
Save to bsm ^pBoanmrnoaL** 

Thus does Jbe spade; sad, fbe cmlttieif ihe IPemifle ^ne- 
8ervQd,he dbepariB fam tfie ialtaig, toawing Imanim atftiiedi 
l^4te people. 

He hims^, in his hmd nM^g ajmdui, 4)a foot, gMs 
%e§&Be the faees <<if tfiie psnti^g «el4Les«. He flbowB Hmos 
horw to «endi]re Unvcs, ne doos iiot oommand-; and, witih 
faee uplifted* obl ao aedks ia he iManie, -or wttaig m 'a 
chariot. IMLost ipioiafg is he himiwlf ^eC afeep, Ihe last 
deuiker of dha iMaten When, at iost, a. spring d^ovosed, 
the youtftiM hand loiB^g for tbe 'Mream aQde»n>ur %• 
drink, he stands until &e camp follower'* has dntaik. H 

' ToM «M ae oiM* ^*rf&) ver. 575. " That all mint die." Some, however, 
■aemtotUifctlHfc lie4dl«aai te cnMiuiee,^ thefaieaptiaa^f iSghtvad 
wrong. 

"Witkfiiee^ifikg^^.Sm. Jle<«oeiiMt |>wfA4Bflf*lMfNa,"ar 
Utter, carried upon meil)i«aliod3Mi. 

' UfiM ^ .tamp /9lhm>i w. S9a. IHn «"1lMe*" 
I an the Smdmi eampwwu — ^he^ 



tiatki inthe g i e i nan eampwyM«»<he^<i l eneC wWh HiU diff e iwt e t h<t 
the " calonee " were gemmaUkfmhum, aWiithe ^£xk* •wvm fimnen. 'Vbqr 
iolbwed ilieaanip lor<<befiiffpoeea ef <gaiB-«id i — o han diae^ «Bd^ m not 
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^"t^filTOcntaiv^ieBt ham m Rdfniiol, ^fnd if, vveoess «dis- 
vegwdeA, laradmnei '•tinlMB ts Itoeked i^ whate^r la any 
one of <mr feKjfo&ers we fnuse 'wob 'nwrdff fWtufie. 

*Wl»o %7^ prosperonB unic&ie, '^iIm %f the %l»ed <if Batons, 
tu»^deBeii^«»iiiiie«»greedt? TI]ts^ifBpbI'\vouldi»fhet* 
^Mndnet ^fSbtaa^ the ^jvlee sand 4She ^axtrcnu^aeB ^ Ubya 

Aan %Foak iiie secflctof 'J^ogurdia^ Ecliold « tim papezA 
•of his O0u»lry, «k>9N; worthy, B&me, <of lihy stoiv ; by whom 
it wil raev^r iSlhiMnB tAw 'to «v^0u*; «a4[ wkmii, if ^mer ^ca 
sfaak stfoid "witti nack wdLmmBi, Atm. «t laaK cAou «i^ des- 
iXBed %9 iBalfie«€St»d. 

' l?«w trim die beatvaore inteine, and « s*egk>ii, Ibeyoxit 
^lAdidi nose^ n Ihe wmtihran dimes tewe ^e GoAs ^roiKfted, 
WMB tra^eroed, vvi ttie waflLer >«w« Toom «earoe. ^9w ims 

in <«mtii», Iwit whin^'aimiifliii^dki ^ai mmpetitM -pmseaaed, iDbie 
.«p0t linrdly ^seaoNaaeiiBg 'tkmn, fucked asps ^ w^re staciidkig 
^ Hbe braak, a ^ soddBl df 4bG mves Iftie Dipsas*^ 
thirstei. ^[1r ^dHorftan, when to mwtl3^^ 
Ihe- vprmg Mt beiiaid, iiddrasttd Vftm ; ^MmmeA with 
^e Mee show tuf toMlh, fear met, «o3^^ei«, m caSerty 1o 
^coffiT ^€be stpesm. Noxkms is tbe p^aiaoB 'Of »iM?peiite when 
isisdl iTiofli^Che U»od^ fliey k»m b o tto m m. their •9Sing, ant 
^fiiey ^turevrtm deeMmotiMEi ^mdlti 'tfteir tUxoNlSL; #0 «#nKighlB 
are deyoid of deadliness.*' 

mprdbifble'fhat tbey arighiall7.TecaTed their name 'from ihe Bust of ihek 
supplying reaay-cookad pro^naions, '".e^ofg <3bag^* to the ^man anxuei. 

^ Sr^tO: ihe nedk of Juffvtthe^ vet. «D0. He frDbaifly.aaindes to the !be- 
Xcff llhat, immeditftely- nfter the triniBpli vf.'Karhii owr inm, Xagurtha ^vw 
fhrawn into piifon and fiieie .itnmgled. 'Oter acconnti ny that lie was 
starved to dearth. J 

^ Beyond which non^ ver. 605. Bnwe mnafts tnnin thiinauMge, "The 
liypefbole Is yery tftrong here ; vnd one wuiitd *fliimc t!lato nad jpenetrated 
into the Teiy d^h and middJi^ of JLfqgiy whereas, in iB Bfpeuaafie, lila 
nuneh could never be very {ar.iix)m {he meditenaneBn."* 

* Parched (u^i) -cer. 6ID. CNlen men^mn three fleMnKT&Te Mm&s ttf 
«9S, the Cher8»an/<he Ttyade^ and l!he 'drefifloman, s^hich fcegnented iha 
wiks of rivers, and espedaSy of ihe N9e. Those bitten by Aem were ssA 
to die in a state of torpor. tSeqpatn -pitt jm end to^herHfe'by ^blte iff 
an aqp, which she canKd to be introduced to %er m« ladcet ef SaSt 

** The Diptaif Ter« 61t^. ^e Dqnat -was said to ])e so callBd 'from 
ihe Greek verb )<^<^, ^'tobe^hrsty,*^ as k w«iind:that dune bitten.byie 
died of thirst. 
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He spoke, and quaffed the supposed poison ; and through- 
out the whole sands of Libya that was the only stream <^ 
which he was the first to demand the water for himself. 

Why the Libyan climate, fruitful in deadliness, should 
abound in plagues so great, or what nature has secretly 
mixed in the noxious soil, our care and labour are not able 
to ascertain ; except that a story, spread thiou^out aU the 
world, has deceived ages, in place of the real cause. In 
the extreme parts of Libya, where the glowing earth re* 
eeives the ocean wanned by the setting sun, far and wide 
lay parched the fields of Medusa, the daughter of Phorcys ^ ; 
not overshadowed by the foliage of the groves, not softened 
by ridges, but rugged with rocks^ looked upon by the coun- 
tenance of its mistress. In this body first did noxious 
nature produce deadly plagues; £rom those jaws snakes 
poured forth whizzing hisses with vibrating tongues, which, 
after the manner of a woman's hair flowing along the back, 
flapped about the very neck of the delighted Medusa 
Upon her forehead turned towards you erect did serpents 
rise, and viper's venom flowed from her combed locks. 

This dUme does unhappy Medusa possess, which with im- 
punity'^ it is permitted all to look upon ; for who has dreaded 
the mouth and the head of the monster ? Whom, that with 
glance direct^ has seen her, has Medusa suflered to die ? 
She arrested doubting destiny, and prevented fear; the life 

* Daughter qf Phorcys) ver. 626. Medusa, and her two Gorgon nstersy 
Stheno and Baryale, were said to be the daughters of Phorcys and Ceto^ 
and were represented by Hesiod as living in the Western Ocean, in the 
neighbourhood of Night and the Hesperi&s. Later traditions, which the 
Poet here follows, place them in Libya. See the subject of the GK)igons 
considered at length in the Translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, in 
Bohn's GLusical Library, pp. 149-50. 

' Rugged wUh rocks) ver. 628. The sight of Medusa was said to tuin 
everything into stone. 

' Which tptth impuniiy) ver. 635-9. The meaning of this passage is 
aomewhat obscure, but it seems to be this : "the serpents on Medusa's head 
are the only part that can be looked on with impunity, for what person it 
there that ever beheld her head, face to fiice, and survived to express hii 
ftlarm 1 having been instantly changed into stone." 

* With glance direct) ver. 688. He uses the ezpresuon, "qui recto se 
lumine vidit,*' probably in allusion to the story that it was possible to behold 
the reflection of her in a mirror, with impunity, which was the method used 
hy Perseus when he ^ew her. 
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retained, the limbs died, and spirits not sent forth grew 
rigid beneath the bones. The locks of the Eumenides pro- 
duced madness alone ; Cerberus moderated his hissing at 
the song of Orpheus ; the son of Amphitryon^ beheld the 
Hydra when he had conquered it. This monster did Phor- 
cus dread, her father, and the second Deity in the waves, 
her mother Oeto, also, and her Gorgon sisters themselyes. 
This was' able to threaten to the heavens and to the sea 
an imwonted numbness, and from the universe to withdraw 
the world. 

From the skies the birds fell with sudden weight; 
in rocks wild beasts stood fast ; whole nations of ^&io- 
plans, inhabiting the vicinity, grew hard in marble. No 
animal was there that could brook the sight ; and the ser- 
pents themselves, streaming in a backward direction, 
shunned her countenance. She turned Atlas ^ the Titan 
into rock, as he stood beneath the Hesperian pillars ; and, 
formerly, liie heavens dreading the Giants standing on 
Phlegrsean serpents'* for feet, the Gorgon raised momi- 
tauis aloft, and in the midst of the breast of Pallas ended 
the mighty warfare of the Gods. Hither, after the Par- 
rhasian wings* of the Arcadian inventor of the lyre and 
of the oily palaestra '^ had carried Perseus bom of the womb 
of Danae*^ and the enriched shower, and the winged steed, 

* Son of Amphitryon) yer. 644. He calls Hercules " Amphitryoniades," 
from Amphitryon, his putative &ther, the jiusband of his mother Alcmena. 

' She turned Atlas) yer. 655. He alludes to the tiansfonnataon of Atlas, 
the son of lapetus the Titan, into a mountain, in the vicinity of the 
columns of Hercules (now Qibraltar). This was effected by Perseus^ who 
showed to him the head of the Gorgon Medusa. See the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, B. iv. L 656. 

* Standing on serpents) ver. 656. " Stantes serpente." This is an 
Hypallage for " pedibus angues habentes/' having serpents for their feet. 
He alludes to the war of the Giants with the Gods on the Phlegraean plains. 

* The Parrhasian wings) ver. 660. The " Parrhasise pennae" of Perseus 
were the " talaria/' or winged shoes, said to have been given him by Mer- 
cury, who was bom on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia, of which Parrhasia was 
one of the most famous towns. 

» The oily palaestra) ver. 661. By the use of the word " liquidse," he 
refers to the " ceroma," or " wrestler^s oil," which was used by those engaged 
in athletic exercises; 

* Bom of the mmh of DanaM) ver. 669. Perseus was the son of Jupiter 
and DanaS, the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, whom Jupiter de- 
bauched, by means of descending into her prison in a shower of gold. 
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tint Bwkknlf vproag upv liadi bODMi afaA Hms OyUniaa 
&kiiiMi\ ibft JU^OA leddeaad alnad^ hf Uft» slaughtMr 
a£ aQolliktt aMUttev (tllA waliiiMK of tha beiln Wlioved Ij^ 
Jove» hf ii^ destroyed)! iKswreddedPaUasi pmm aid te^her av«& 
brother^, halving i^ulftted foK' tiW head el the noBstear; 
QBtd. ^e hade Pera««s tank towvrdb diar nakig of Phi£fa«a 
QA the margm o£ the Libyan land, (deaviB^dne rea2fla» of 
G«rgQsi m A«afli^ wiih aoaeited fim; Urn gpfiM hcaa, too^ 
a aiuekl for his. left hond^ ahiBkig ihj^ jeUow g^^ iot 
which she bade^ him look at the stone-transfonniBg Me- 
diiflB,. ndioBK aleepv destmed tarbnDgen;elaaudalimi^«B in 
deatii» did noi catirelf oveipeiMeiL 

A greaiC part ef htf lodi&ave anake^ and the-anakea^ exr- 
tendlDg along the hakr^ psoteet hes head; c» tiie midat c^ 
her features aome lie), asid upcm the lid o£ her aye^^ 
Pallas hcBself goidea him palpitaiis^ aifed ia hia ahalnni^ 
right hand diteeta the- OyUeaaaik ftdchiaa ol the aiverted 
PerseuS) enttiiig. aamdee ^ae broad esdreButies ef the seF- 
pent-beariBg neek. What a coiinteiiance had the Q&rgisa^ 
the head cat off hythe wound of the hookad sword!' With: 
how much poison I could eonoeiTe hec ntooth hreayiiQg: 
forth ! What deadly tix>» her eyes shooting fcurih 1 Not 
even Pallas waa aUe i» look wgpon her; and they would 
haye congealed the featarea of the asierted Porseas, if 
Tritonia had not spread her dense hair, and covered her 
face with the serpents. 

> The CylUniM faitkim) vw. 603. Tha "^haspc^" oe ''fiikhion,'' of. 
Veneua had been given luim b j ULeteatj, Witk it he liav Argu%, th* 
hnndzedrejed guardian let bj Jano ta watak lo whaa traaaforMed into & 
cow. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. L 1. 611, et seq. 

^ To her stdifi hrotktr} vcs..C65. They beixi|t ^^ of ^^ ^^ ^^' 
dieiL of Japitcr. 

* Having tUpmlaitd f<m), ves. €6d* On c»Bditio» thai the should hava 
the head to plaea in ha iBg^ 

* In which the hadi^ vet. 67(K. In oidar to ilay hee, he. beheld the refla&> 
tioD of her head in the bn^t shield vfliiolk BaUaa had gi?aiL hiai» aul 
instructed him how to use. 

' Upwk ike lid <(f her <y€> ver. 674 '^Osuliqae tanefaras." This ex- 
pression probably means the eyelid o£ bei one eye. Some of the Commen- 
tators think that it means the eye itself '' closed in sleep," while W^se ng- 
gests that it may mean the other eye devoid of sight; or^ more propedy, its 
socket : but it is more generally represented that the Chirgmia had tbeia 
single eye in the middle ii the head. 
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heaven. He;, iaieed, mis shovteniiig bis. pittK» and bj a 
]fi0«0er emirse ivaa ofeaiiDg the nr;, if he ahotedd eut 
Iftam^ Ibe mkis^ oi the cities «f £wope, FaJlas ea^oiaedl 
hint no4 ta hart tiw frnitfbl knd^ and to qiare the 

nations. Fot wha^ a& ciljeel so ^bsmiI fiyio^ alaft^ nould 
OjOt looiB up at ther diy? 

TnwttFds the west he, ynmgeii, tarnay asid mer Libya 
ha goes, Tdifioh, sewed hf ito» ng^idtiiKe^ m expoaed to tte 
9tac» lOKfll t0i PluBbua; the eoorsia of tha sim. oppressea 
^ aad pardaes t^ the soil; ncir in an^ past of the efoih does 
a shadoir M. lironr a lofiier height ufon the heavens,, 
Boai impede tiia eonrse of the csooa, if afesajr time forg^^&il 
of her oblique route d!ie nms straight aaward thcou^ the 
s^ns (^ t^ ^d«Mv and escapes sot the shade hf swerving 
tof the north or t» ther scwith. BtkH, that stsrile hmd^ and 
liMr &Ms prolifEC in nobbing good^cemceive the Teaom &am. 
the gore of the bleeding Medusa, and dreadful moisture 
from the fell bloooP , which the* heat promotes and anneals 
la the loose sand.. 

Here, the gore wEueh ^st from the sand Iifled a headi 
raised the drowsy asp wtth puffed-oat zte^k^ Mxase. thi^k. 
did the blood and the drops* of the dogg«d vesom Ml on 
this ; in no serpent is it more dense. Itseif wanting heat, 
it passes not to a cold clime of its own will, and near the 
N^ iiinhabits the saads. But what shame shall we hare in 
profit ? Thence are brought hither the deadly plagues ©f 
Libya, and the asp we have made an object of traffic*. But 
the huge Haemorrhois* unfolds its scrfy wreaths, that will 
not allow theu' blood to remain in the wretched sufferers ; 
the C^ncraydros^ too,, is: produced to hau&i the plains of the 
doubtfed Syrtis, and &e Chelydri, tndling akmg with 

' Pgffvif-imt 4Mdl) rer. 761. Die huA oftiMr asp k depreaied, aad 
fte neek piiiled oat eo eaiAt Bidti 

^ Made an object of traffic) yer. 707. He laments tBat asps are importtd 
into Italy as a commodity of meralmidizof probably tbiv wa» for the pur- 
poses of secret poisoniiig'. 

' The huge Scemorrhois) yer. 709. Nicander, in Bis T&exiaot, informa Of 
l&flt Ihose litten by t^ BttiinBiioi» died with the blood ibn^iog from the 
nose and ears, whence itv mhda 
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smoking track ^; the Cencbris, also^ ever to move ixi a 
straight path; this is painted with more marks on its 
speckled belly thaQ the Theban Ophites^, tinted with 
little spots. The Ammodytes^, of the same colour with 
the parched sands, and not to be distinguished therefrom^ 
and the CerastsB, moving with twisting back-bone*; the 
Scytale, too, alone, even now, the hoar-frost lying scattered 
on the ground, about to cast its slough ; and the scorching 
Dipsas ; the dangerous Amphisbsena", also, that moves on 
at both of its heads ; the water-serpent, also, the tainter of 
the water ; and the svnft Jaculi, and the Pareas', content 
with its tail to cleave its track ; the greedy Prester®, too, 
distending its foaming jaws; and the deadly Seps'-', dis- 
solving the body together with the bones. 

The Basilisk ^", too, sending forth hisses that terrify all 
the plagues, hurtful before its venom, removes from itself 
far and wide all the race, and rules upon the deserted 

^ Along vnih tmohing track) ver. 711* Nicander informs us that tbe 
Ghelydri live altogether in the water ; in Buch case " iiimante *' will apply 
to the foam which they raise in their course. Some interpreters, who have 
not attended to this fact, haye considered it to mean '' strong-smelling/' while 
others have thought it signifies ** raising a dust*' 

' The CenchrU, cUso) ver. 712. Nicander calls this serpent Oenchrena. 

* The Theban Ophites) ver. 714. One of the Scholiasts explains this 
epithet by stating that at Thebes in Egypt there was found a kind of spotted 
marble, which was called Ophites. 

*' The Ammodytes) ver. 716. So called from SiftfUi^ *'8Uid" and Ivfu^ 
'* to go." 

* With timting hack-bone) ver. 716. One of the Scholiasts relates the 
story that when Helen was eloping with Paris, she trod on the back of a 
Cerastes, and broke it, from which time the whole race moved with a crooked 
course. 

' The dangerous Amphiihama) ver. 719. It was a superstition that the 
Amphisbaena had two heads, and could move either way, being so called from 
&ft.^)t, " both ways," and ^Utt, " to go." 

^ Andtlie Pareas) ver. 721. Those darting from trees on the passers by 
were called ''jaculi," from '* jaculum," a javelin. See 1. 822. They are also 
mentioned by Pliny and Solinus. The Pareas was said to have feet near 
its tail. 

* The greedy Prester) ver. 722. See 1. 791. 

" The deadly Seps) ver. 723. Said to be so called from ^rtfuti, '< to 
putrefy." See 1. 776. 

"^ The Basilisk) ver. 726. The Basiliscns, or kingly serpent, was said 
to have a white spot on the head resembling a diadem. 
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sands. You also, the Dragons \ shining with golden 
brightness, who crawl in all other lands as innoxious Di- 
vinities, scorching A&ica renders deadly. With wings you 
moye ^e air on high, and, following whole herds, you 
burst asunder vast bulls, embracing them with your folds* 
Nor is the elephant safe through Ms size ; eveiything you 
devote to death, and no need have you of venom for a 
cLeadly fate. 

Amid these pests, Cato, with his hardy soldiers, moved 
on upon his scorching march, seeing the sad fates of so 
many of his men and extraordinary deaths through a little 
wound. A Dipsas trodden on, turning back its head» bit 
Aulus, a young standard-bearer of Etrurian blood. Hardly 
was there pain or any feeling of the sting, and his face itseH 
was free from the anguish of death, nor did the wound 
threaten anything. Behold ! the venom creeps silently on, 
and a devouring flame consumes his marrow, and bums his 
entrails with the heating poison. The virus sucks up the 
moisture flowing around the vitals, and begins to scorch 
the tongue* with the dried palate; no perspiration is there 
to run down his wearied limbs, and ^e foimtain of tears 
flies from his eyes. Not the ensign of the state ^, not the 
orders of the sorrowing Cato, restrained the parched man 
from daring to hurl down the standard, and, iiiiuriate, seek- 
ing over all the fields the water which the venom, thirsting 
in his heart, demanded. 

He, sent even to Tanais and Ehone and Padus, would be 
parched, and even if drinking of Nile as it wanders through 
the fields. Libya promoted his death ^, and the Dipsas has 
a fame unequal to its deadliness, when aided by the scorch- 
ing regions. Deep down he seeks for rain in the glowing 
sands; now to the Syrtes he returns, and takes sea-water 

' You also, the Dragons) ver. 727-8. The serpent called the Dragon was 
worshipped by the nations of the East, and even by the people of Greece 
and Rome. iBsculapius was worshipped at Rome in the form of a serpent 
The dragons, from their alleged harmlessness, were called ityetiai hiifunt, or 
Good Genii. Solinus tells as that the month of the dragon was so amall 
that it was impossible for it to bite. 

' Not the ensign of Ike state) ver. 747. The eagle or standard that he 
Was carrying* 

' Libya promoted his death) rer. 753. The climate of Libya added to 
the fetality of the venom of the Dipsas. 

B B 
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tJXL km mhriii^ ant the iMMfaji e tcff tfae deqp vs giasftefiil, 
ibvt 'mffion.iiot ifor kian. MarAs^eiwauaMe .ef i^ luitead 

t&ftt ^ nB.thiffSt £flfo»i» tBad laooks ^ flfieii ihe «weUk|g avekeui, 
jmd to M'hiB mouth irat^Uand. Jbntazdlyd^MB^CIfUo cMrdcr 
idve mfani^farrt tto to taizeii vq»;; to 1110 me ds it iaiEkomeA itD 
desnt tioGBfeT^iiBt am hmm Sliis ^fiffaot 

But a more sad death than that was before 4hmr tegst^^ 
and oiipan 3ihe >1i)^ 4iff ^tfae fflvrotchad ^ 
^tk) S^B, nfaioii, hunfflitg niitii its bM^^ed^todA, tha ^odoi 
(tove eff^wjfihMsdMDd, ;aML:piim8d tvi^ Mb j«9elm4o«^ 
«and.; aa IMe fianpent (only^ ifout lioeyDL \«inda not one is S0 
«ire a soiuBB^Df :aiileoiydeatid. For the aldn^areat iiie 
twoand, ^tom off, (dsHippQan, ;iind .disekaes iihe fmOid rhcHQ£6. 
Aiid'iiow wkh'opeii am£BDe,y9nAaak a body i^,;the wound 
is bore; ihe limbs ifinram mtcowauj^ matler; '^e cakes ^afll 
mff; lorthontAiiy'iroEveniiig awiliberhaitts.; ^of dde tbig^, toA, 
iB^ryiaaB^ is 'dissolved, aadiftibe^^mdis^ MaokatMtfiter. 
The menbrBQe tbwt;buidB the BtooxMch sni^ aaunder, ^and 
ilhebawete ikmwms^; nor «kMBS ^nat s^ sauob of ^e/oittEB 
<body ma naiuf he teocpeeted &m rxxpirn ihe eastb, but the 
ittgiBg xrenam anellB ihe limbs,; soon does !tb9 j^oi&cm 
«onY6rt all -^e £gamBBte of the BerFes, iUdd the textur es xx£ 
atm ^sides, and.&u3;hoUowlnneAak, ;aiul ^wbat is oon^aLed in 
Ihe^ial h]iLg|B,^e?Br3iflmig thai; ^(acnpoBes warn, onto ^a dimi- 
nutive corrupt mass. By a foul deaih d^es oialuie lie ^r- 
^osed ; the shouhiBrs And Btnmg .arms mielt^ ibe neok and 
iiead flow a^^wjT. 

Not more qiiuddy doDB the s&ewr&U awiiy, dissohsed by 
ibe wBxm south wand, vor m 'WBX influenced iby the .sna. 
"IPrifling thin^ I mention, how that the body flowed away 
scorched up by oosnypttmi ; this flame csa do las well, ^u^ 
what pile has ever dissolved the bones? These, too, 
. disappear, and, 'following the crmnbling ^nmnrow, suffer 
no vestiges of their rapid destruction to remain. Among 
:theiuinyphian plagues^ thine is the palm in deatroyli^.; aQ 
.tafae -away the hfe, ihou a^aae ihe caccose. 

> fke Ouqr^tVm jOas/uet) ^ei^HlSH, Tht Cingrp^ or CSiiniiiiii, iwm a 
fmall river on the northern coast of Africa, between the Syrte;, fonoiiig Itkfi 
^mmbsm ib«uiidary of ,ll». Attnb Tnpblii. 9!he^iatrict<«raHBd. it wH ^oilled 
by the same name. r 
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ife Uiii . A <8O0r<flnng Breoter stemg liJaffidiiiR, a euLtivftlQr 'Of 
4Sie MwBini fifiicb. A -fiery ardhuBs S^tdiei ^p Jads iaei^, 
«nfl,l!iiB liiape ^cbstro^dl, a swelling, ftMufoiuidaig ^Jm- 
^tures^ BOW ho^er ^tem 'iie iniifde dniidj^ steetehed oat ius 
skin; wtd^-eBoeeinigillbe hmnoi^ipaywlfa^ihie omstipt matter 
pifSiBd up tb^Qu^boitt aE ibe "lioite.; the j^tmsm pmrnuliDg 
tkr and wide, -be hknaeU ht^ cmiaetiisd^ oomj^tt^j hidden 
mUhm hifi "swoBm %od^ : nor jdid'ilLe fcoat ^of sbiuI mdrthbeM 
i&e increase ^of lilLe ^steafded iba%. JRdt (thisut 'does tbe 
^oaEEBing nmsB of 'water i>inL <aver an the oauMron bcung 
ftieated, Bor ^do Hm 'saite imder thfi «&c9bs of Oerus awdl 
CRTt isto a .b^3i<ii)g form «o ^vaflt Nonr he imlded Aot iiis 
limbs a deformed McMited ^anass, .aiida.tirEiiikM.a oonfuaed 
^eap. Not daiiDig ^HiQmmBk'.UftoiteiKmih,££k&yfi6d ^om 
x^tS& fficronuBuig ^eoraase, ^mAaadbtd, *tmd demised to sSasd -j^ 
feast te^ebeabBisf the hird£ and to iihe wild hfinate, mA 
«wi& impunity, -^e BWPdlhig mA,spma.''CsmB%(S!fMsrSmih. 

Wai «igiit8 mave ttonslDOus <do tbe libyan paste pro^ddo. 
Amerce :&BmonboiB tfarastdts iaags oiifta TuUas, >a nohle 
^uih, and mi admorer ^ £l«to. Jknd jiwt ra& ihe ipresflure ^ 
of the 'Goiyciaoi iind&on^ is wont to diseharge i^lf hooi 
iM the statues of to Theaiir^ in audi mamier do all 
#te membn^s ait i^e ^firane nrament send fonlh a x»d vk?i^ 
nMPtead cf Mood. His ttaaia are bloody mrhateyer 4>xd!let^ 
-the moistuie finds, 'from Unm-tfae ignore idiaifls inistveao^ ; 
his mouth is running over, the distended nostrils too.; Jhis 
sweat is red ; all his members flow from the gorged veins ; 
'tis whole body is afls'theogh-en«*wouhd. 

* Juit at ihe p¥tmuri^ ver. ^8-^10. Sheie has ftasn much diuiMiioa on 
the meaiiiiig df tin "paBfiage ; bnt thangli fvobably the readiiig is m some 
motfure corrupt, *ikmie h little d«ttbt tiuct it fl^iiudM to -tlw cwtan «f 
discharging saffron- water ma 'ikm SHiMtMi with pipM^ 'whieh .the ^reoliui 
called «^«v fmt^wfms^ £ometiaMB :tfae aafon irat .«wn mixed with wine 
for this purpose. TbB B»et naes icthe -term -^ poMSiina,^' in allusion to the 
force «h«t w« wed to disofange it tiurough pipef of very minute .bore, so 
•tiiat it Ml upon the spMtatMi in thefonn of ^w fiamt^bit. if ''«^is" Ja 
<«'ceifiet-«eading, it Jiraald tiB|ifiy-jtiuit these '^ nimbi/' -sr ahMivs of Mffiniii- 
water, were made to start forth from orifices in the stotiMi .loth whieh t^pe 
D^heatves were dtefntted. 

^ Titje Coryeian saffron) yer. 809. The finest saffiron grew ob JSSoimt Cogr- 
cuB in Cilicia. One of the Seholiaats says Aftt a giant was hariadbeneath 
this mountain, «nd his bloody sqnaeaed.oi^ distilled in theionn of MiStao^ 

B B 3 
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^ PHABOALU. [& IX. 814-«3& 

Bat thy heart, wretched Lenis, has the gore, congealed bj 
the serpent of the Nile, benumbed; and, attesting the sting 
by no pain, in sadden darkness thoa dost receive thy death, 
and in sleep descend to the Stygian shades. Not with a 
fate so Bmh^ do the slips of the yew, which, resembling the 
shoots of the Sabiae tree, when ripe, the death-gathering 
Sabseans cat from the deadly tronk, corrupt the draughts. 

Behold ! afiar, around the trunk of a barren oak a fierce 
serpent (Africa calls it the Jaculus) wreathes itself, and then 
darts forth ; and through the head and pierced temples of 
Paulus it takes its flight ; nothing does venom there effect, 
death seizes him throi:^h the wound. It was then understood 
how slowly fly the stones which the slii^ hurls, how slug- 
gishly whizzes the air of the Scythian anx>w. 

What avails a Basilisk being pierced by the spear of the 
wretehed Murrus ? Swift flies the poison along die weapon, 
and fastens upon the hand ; which, instantly, with sword 
unsheathed, he smites, and at the same moment severs it 
entirely from the arm; and, looking upon the dreadful 
warning of a death his own, he stands in safety, his hand 
perishing. And who could suppose that the Scorpion has 
the power to cause a rapid death? He, threatening with 
knotted tail^ and furious with stroke direct, heaven being 
the witness, bore off the honors of Orion's death ^. Who, 
Solpuga^ would be afraid to tread upon thy abodes ? And 
yet to thee do the Stygian sisters give power over^ their 
threads. 

* Ifot vnth a fate to twift) ver. 819-21, Probably the whole of tbis 
passage is corrupt. If, however, we read '' taxica " instead of '' toxica," 
it may possibly mean fbat the people of Saba in Arabia extracted a poison 
hardly so &tal from the yew, that resembled the ** brathy," ** savin-tree," or 
** tree of the Sabines.'* Howeyer, the words '' viigas m«ntita Sabaeas Toxica 
fetilegi ** are more generally rejected as spurious. 

« With knotud tail) ver. 886. " Nodis," " with the joints of his tail" 
*' Becto yerbere," '' the stroke of his tail raised upright" 

^ Honors of OrionCt death) ver. 886. According to some accounts^ Orion, 
^ho was of gigantic size, was, for his arrogance and for his attempt on the 
chastity of Diana, stung to death by a scorpion, which for its senrices Wfw 
made a Oonstellation. 

* Who, Solpuga) yer. 887. The " solipuga,** or "solpuga," was a kind of 
venomous ant. 

=• Oive power over) ver. 888; *' The Fates sometimes permit you to cut 
short the threads of human life by the virulence of your sting." 
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Thus does neither bii^t day nor dork night bring rest; 
it is matter for suspicion for them in their ynretchedness 
upon what ground Ihey are lying. For neither do leaves, 
heaped up, form their beds, nor are their couches made 
larger with reeds ; but, exposing their bodies to death, they 
roll upon the ground, and by &e warm vapour attract the 
pests, chilled by the rigor of the night ; and among their 
limbs they warm the jaws for a time innocuous from the 
poison having grown torpid* 

Nor, the heavens their guide, do they know what is the 
length of their wanderings, or what the limit. Full oft 
complaining, they cry aloud: *' Bestore, ye Gods, to us dis- 
tressed, the warfare from which we have fled; restore us 
Thessaly. Why do we suffer a coward's death, a band 
sworn to the sword ? The Dipsas fights for Caesar, and 
the Cerastes wi^es the dvil war. It would please me to 
go where the torrid zone is red, and the sky scorched by 
tiie steeds of the sun ; it would delight me to ascribe to 
causes of climate that I perish, and to die by reason of the 
temperature. Not at all, Africa, of thee, nor, nature, of 
thee do I complain ; thou hadst devoted to the serpents a 
region bearing monsters so numerous, and removed from 
Nations ; and, a soil unable to produce com, cultivators being 
denied, thou hast condemned, and hast willed that men 
should be afar from their venom. To the regions of the 
serpents have we come ; demand retribution, thou, whoever 
tkou arty of the Gods above, who, vexed at our trespass, 
bounding the region by the burning districts on the one 
side, by the dubious Syrtes on the other, hast placed de- 
struction in the middle space. Through the secret spots 
of thy retreat does the warfare proceed ; and, with thee 
sharing the knowledge of the secrets of the earth, the soldier 
repairs to the confines of the world. 

" Perhaps greater misfortunes remain for us, having made 
the entrance. The fires meet in the hissing waves \' and 
the fabric of the sky is convulsed. But, in that direction*, 

^ In the himng waves) ver. 866. It was the opinion of some of the 
kncients, following the doctrines of Posidonins the philosopher, that the kun 
when setting plunged into the ocean, emitting the same hissing noise as led* 
hot iron, when thrown into water. 

' In that direction) ret, 867« ** Isthinc " seems a preferable reading here 
to«ista.*' 
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tilepe l»s no land fbBttierHtta iirtfM flil.BalmB ol Jiii>a» 
Inown to iM l^fiim& FferhqaB -faKaiirilahn te Wif^ng 
for t&ese mgibiis of the asruieiilBr tlia ImMPmau too^ aes 
^FCMhictave of some comfort p stS^ swiiirthiiiydQga* lisa^ I 
seek not the- iold^ of my xatmf hmi, mA Etnap^ btt^ 
holding other- simsj snd itsias; midsir utmt jisrt o£ tfa« 
sky, in: wha* regionv AMca^- <fid i teflve&es? JtCypuH^ 
€f?Bn firtjll woB'tiie frinter' fiieeEBing: !& jd'SbmB aiiitstaMa 
do we change the course of theyear? Ve- am pwoccMwIiiiff 
tDwardsi the opposite pole ; enr wocteb w« lesaa; bdd&dp our 
hacks we present to h« smitteir hy #sk so«iiram. hlMi^« 
Now, pei4uif|s^ isi; Eonnr herself hsBenlii oar het\ Tkw 
fl(olaee in de«(k< db we flfik; 1^^ tte cnengK eomtt} and lot 
CffifMtr IbUow' whkherwo %." 

1fha& does endbnng pfttienee dl^uninE; itself' of it&oaB^ 
plkiiits ; l^e extnsmo "wilouir of tlieir Inder aempeki tiicBu tn 
endosie hfli^hips so giWHit,,who^lifirextai!dBd at Itehans 
scmd^ and^ at e^^&y lloor oluiIln&geS'Eoxtenei. la i^yammsr 
tndesf he ai«ae m al^ftsoidi; aidy ^vSierarerfitee is esBed^thiiMBr 
he ffies, and' at great Bo«i&, andO oner luegeif Iten hoiihh». iamm 
he conftp — ^ten^t^ta^undevgo^disaliK;: mAMa^WEB aalttmad^ 
he the witness, to die" uttering gtosns.^ 'W:iwk fomer amaoL 
Mm coiddF anr BfiOBerf hinpe*? SboKnps; ia. ttt» hreaife «f 
another ^e» he^ si:di^iue', und^ ai loobsse on^. ha aiinwar f 
BMghtjr pams are» powffl-lesii- 

Hardty did IWCone; weacwd wiAd dmageBm so 
grant ^em a ittird^ aid isf ihm wvetdBsdnefli. M iimg^ 
n&ixoB. inhabits the kad^ aidkuvt b^ the am^ atiag «i Ite 
scnrpeBtsi Iftie MburmariaiK Psyili'^r thsir tDogms ane equakti* 
powerful ^fQgsr Ukar vevy btorod^is flB&f aickganiadttiit: m 
tenom, eren Uteir ehaaniia mMoiployed. The-aates of l&a 
plkee^ ha» eomnmiMfedt that; wkw^iLyMbLlOmfmspentss^y^ 
should be unharmed. It htm paefitBiktfatiiiB to taw ] " 



tmah wind Uei» mrtjiward from the Bcipafcor,. oa B&MniK wfaidi the; wobS 
Have their backs to it 

' i2om0 A«r»«(f beneath our feet) ver. 877-8. " Perhaps the people at Roma 
iMT ihmt Mr antipodoK^ 

* The Mkvmm^mn* ^^y^' "VVR 9M Mi— tMnt pmWbllr a bh«' if 
Bwplfc tlBHiri; ib titf p w i e i i M t0m 



pents fled even at the smell of them. 

fSitto hiicliHmI«a; tfavFMtpnbali^aMiiB tbaKMiM tCrtlianhiriiyiMpMriy 

WCGompnnied Gate on his march. 
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tfcesr ar&«d9»m tiM midfl&oiE ^wnonii Bomb haa beenmadft 
b o ft wegn tHan aftdctearii.. So^ gfeot is. tlkisur ecmMefifie in^ 
mew Mo0#; nibtm a. IkdiB laub^ mwlff hmrm^Ml» upon thff 
earth; ^aniig lUs^. tSMK* zna^ 1i«i ai^F conibminatioQi b]^ 
f&geigir. intBr owMWi^ tbey tesfc thet doubtfat offispring by tka* 
cteadly a^r aad amv tiu^barob off Jena;, whes^ &om the heateii 
^1^ k 1« broii^M fiiKtl its imflfedgadt j^tem^ oaQ%. tama 
t&em fo^ th« ra&gf of th^- son; thoae wbi(^< can enchim 
Uke Ri^ nsd' ivi^ diseot g^Bnea easL svaiaiur the light of 
hemem at& pmscrvaiL ibr raaring.; thoseFiidiic& flineh froHi 
noeinsi It loMOtt «iqH»sad; so dbes the- Pa^Uiaa conradei! 
ilr 8 pfisidge' el its mgm, il ainfr m&ifib does uAt. shaddei! 
alrt&e'sra^te»whfiB:t»udbjsd, i£ au^ oaie playa.^fQi^ the prer 



l^or Bsr tba# race* anljr cantoiiedi witb iis ciwn saiety;. thft 
l^Uiaa* kp OHlheFwati^ £»* stEangeaES^. aad aesista people 
9gtaaa»t &e Infflfol^ nnsistns.. Aiid thcse^ thsiL folk)wizig 
tfite^iBKjnMD iMiHsdfiDdts a» avea aa;tlift gpmeial osdeEed the 
tarts ti3* B^p^dlei^ ixt tte' first piace^pwEgi^d liie saada 
wbic&^ t&& conqyaBS" «£ ^e* iaauhim ffiDdJamsd^ mtiii: chamia 
and words that put the snakes^ to^ fii^at.. A fire- made 
▼i& dragsr smnoiinds: Ura; Mtresn^ oi tie' aamp. liere 
Ases wafl-woit (SFSttMe^ SBd fflseigDi gBlBammL^ 9tmxo^ 
and tanmrifirk^ rjeJBicing' in no^ Miage;. and ceatem coatua^ 
andf pungent fdlrheai; and* IhessaUan eentaMorjF^^ and 
si:dp!mr''woit TGS&aas^ m iM» flttmesi. aooi tber Hiapsna of 
Btfr*. Earcfe-treesi to«i Ibaj biuaii» acdc aeoMieiii^wood, 
m^ itr smoke- staffihg^tx) seipeaula^ mad' i^k&lk>vo& of staga 
bred afar. 

Tftns isr tfie nigM maofep safe ^arthep m^ni But i^saay 
«B« in. tba day receives the &tal stia^^ fsam: ther pest^ 

1 J5^m\2[» gtMmnmi -pbt. 910: €ft>ttiiii9^ frmn linnfiABnau iir.Ss>i« 
Sfte smell of' it Bornt, w^^ipun, vnmmi^ to ditnr««n»By h^hmAb^ 

^ And tamarUiSj vex. (TTT. Tlie tanariiil was »tin iim.t:gamt»mmmM 
hUght Che ofT d&o Sicheliaflte isjs OM ift'inB amife' uncUfrv pteitiiifr oi?er 
tbi-g^TCi of tfts poor: 

' J!K6ucUi€m amtmar^) yen 9t8i Tire- yisHam ot^ the' beil^ ceatnHf 
wen diflcoTeradf l^p tiie CfaotMBr ClmtMii fimit wfioB' iir ^nwr. Midi te Itan 
ttdcw Ub name. His aBodr wn nr TttesM^J^ 

*' TKa^gstu afE^yj^' ym:, 949; TfaipfMy or n«p«ii, imm ^bm Bun< of a 
AniB lesemttling tba *'ftnihj^ It*in» aaid^to iMwhtw so odladLfiaa 
XbapiQi la Siciljjr wluiv xl:;greiri mA of'wiinh isliBMi Btgpz wa»&StMH» 
tory. 
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S76 PHABaALIA« [b, dl 928-948« 

then are the miracles of the magic nation seen, and the 
mighty straggle of the PsjUi and of the imbibed venoni. 
For, in the first place» he marks the limbs by the contact 
of spittle, which restrains the virulence^ and retains the 
poison in the womid. Then, with foaming tongue, he 
hmries over many a charm in a continuous murmur, nor 
does the rapid spread of the wound give tame for breathing, 
or death allow him for an instant to be silent. Full oft, 
indeed, the venom, received into the blackening marrow, 
charmed forth, takes to flight ; but if any poison obeys too 
tardily, and, summoned forth and commanded, refuses to 
depart, then, lying down upon the pallid wounds^ he licks 
them, sucking the poison with his mouth, and squeezes 
the limbs wiSi his teeth, and, holding the. deadly matter 
drawn forth from the cold body, spits it out; and even from 
the taste of the poison it is quite easy for the Psylli to tell 
what serpent's, bite it is that has taken effect. Believed^ 
then, at last, by this aid, the Eoman youth wandered far and 
wide in the glowing fields. Phcebe, her flames twice laid 
aside \ her light twice recovered, rising and departing, beheld 
Cato wandering on the sands. 

And now for them, more and more did the sands begin 
to harden, and Libya, grovmig more compact, to return to 
glebe. And now afar a few branches of woods began to 
raise themselves ; and rude cottages of piled-up reeds to 
appear. How great joy in their wretchedness did it afford 
them by reason of an improved land, when first they beheld, 
&cing t^em, the savage lions ~ ! Leptis was nearest** at hand, 

^ Ser fiames twice laid aside) ver. 940. Eowe has the following Note 
here : — '* That is, during the space of two months. The express time o£ 
Cato's march is diversely related bj Plutarch, Strabo, and Lucan ; the first 
allowing but seven days &r it, the second thirty, and the last, as we see 
here, two months. This is of no great consequence, since they might fix 
the 'beginning of his journey, and reckon his departure from several places.** 

^ Facing them, the aavage lions) ver. 947. Bowe has the following Note 
here : — *' Some of the Commentators upon this verse fimcy that it refers to a 
custom which the natives of this country had to hang up the lions, which 
they had caught or killed, upon crosses, and they were these crucified lions 
which Cato's soldiers were so glad to meet with. But I can see no reason 
for such a £ur-fetched interpretation ; the meaning seems to me to be that, by 
meeting with those beasts, who usually prey upon tame cattle, they found 
•timt they were come into or near an inhabited country." 

• Leptis was Clearest) ver. 948. This was the " Leptis Parva,** or 
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B, XX. 948-969.] PBABSATilA* 877 

in whose harbour they passed a quiet winter, devoid of 
clouds and heat. 

When Ceesar, satiated with the Emaduan slau^ter, with- 
drew, the other weights of care he threw aside, thinking of 
his son-in-law alone ; vainly tracking whose footsteps scat- 
tered throughout the diy land, rumour his guide, he resorted 
to the waves, and coasted along the Thraeian straits, and the 
sea famed for lov^^, and the tower of Hero on the tearful 
shore, where Helle, daughter of Nephele^^ took away its 
name from the deep. 

Not anywhere do the waves of a more linuted tract of 
water divide Asia from Em*ope, although Pontus, by a 
narrow channel, divides Byzantium^ and Chalcedon^, that 
produces the purple, and Propontis, carrying along the 
Euxine, rushes fix)m a small mouth. An admirer, too, of 
glory, he seeks the Sigsean sands, and the waters of Simois, 
and lUioeteum, ennobled^ with the Grecian tomb, and the 
ghosts that owe^ so much to the Poets. He goes around 
9ie name of burnt Troy, and seeks for the vast traces of 
the Phoebean wall. Now have barren woods and cnimbling 
trunks of oak overwhelmed the abodes of Assaracus, and 
they take hold upon the Temples of the Gods with roots 
now wearied; and the whole of Pergamus is covered with 
brambles ; even the ruins are gone. 

^ Minor/' the " Lesser Leptis/* a Phoenician estuary on the coast of Byza- 
citun in Africa, between Admmetnm and Thapsns; it was an important 
place under both the Carthaginians and the Romans. 

1 TKe sea famed for hve) ver. 954. The Hellespont, finned for the loves 
of Hero and Leander, and the tower from which she gave the signal with 
her torch when he was swimming across. 

* Daughier of Ifephele) ver. 955. Helle, the daughter of Nephele, who 
was carried across the Hellespont by the Qolden £un, where, falling off, 
she was drowned^ and gave it the new name of Hellespont. 

^ Divides Byzantium) ver. 958. Byzantium^ on the site of the present 
Constantinople, was situate on the Thraeian Bosporus. It was subject suc- 
cessively to the Athenians, LacedsMnonians, Macedonians, and Romans. 

* And Chalced(m) ver. 959. Chalcedon was in Bithynia, nearly opposite 
to Byzantium. It was fortified by the Bomans^ who made it the chief city 
of Bithynia. 

^ And Rhoeteum, ennobled) ver. 262. Ajax Telamon, one of the bravest 
of the Grecian chie£i at Troy, was buried on the Promontory of Rhcsteum. 

* And the gkosis that owe) ver. 968. The shades of many of the dead 
there buried* who owe their praises to Homer and other Poets, such as 
Priam, Achilles, Hector, and Ajax Telamon. 
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mt MM^dK ike mAs. of BoHfeiiftH. ani thtf 
groves, the nuptial retreat of Anchises^; miiiittt««w' tbft 
anputt took his stitf;; ienfeiduHt^ spoi^1b» bi^ vaa emiied 
lo Hw iMBivfiras;; wpaaxL ii^9t mcmoimgL Im^ ike Naiad 

kuyvrkigl^he prasedl over a< rimdist eEe«9iBq|§ akmi^.ihe di^ 

lis slepm tfetfau^ grassy « PJBB}ngian.na4va fcijiaijo hiaoi 
tD'tnaMkupmithe g^Mtof Quittm. Tjuna aeiaidflEB laj^ thtt 
stones, and showing no appearance of aui^iitttiMit wafr ffflfiwA. 
'^DKwt tHKNB ant Miold," smL tii« guide,. "^Ite^ HessMBa 
litni?"^' 

O saoedi flEnoi mi^fy Iai>cn». ol Ifae Pcwta^ ail thmfpi 
deye msus fixxBor &t»;. aiub jrarnmrtftlifcy dd» 3^. baatom om 
BBOKtal msxLi Offisor,. he aot taoebedi nolhi aas^ ai. Ibfiir 
hulowedlfBmtt;; fev M iyb is aiiomUfibta^ promiaft aughit tA* tber 
liSiifliMBaBiBv s«liaiig'aaFtbeih0ao9B»«itJaa»SnKpottfla.Pi^ 
aiiflfi/ hsl^ thcnetocHHu vOiroaid.botik«ieanitfaAe^,%Bq| 

1 7^ noc£i qf JBeaione). Ter..07QC On wliidi idie was exposed to s am- 
fltomter, when ifie waffreaciiBd^iyy Betcnlesi 

^' NupthP rttnai' ofAncMAedf^MH. 9Tt TBe^wsril sIT fih„wfare»l»' 
dUnt wwaDoafediliy ir«nK. 

' /» vhat cave) Ter. 971. Wbeas-Euic getm, hk, deoisioB, whick. o£ thsr 
three Qoddesaes was entitled to the ChlcTen Appl& 

^Mr<mvkUmti)'ytm^liSL G«sj^Md^the.saik<tf. Tansi whftwa8.cuB« 
smriF hgrthe e^gkc^ Jii|plttw* HecsmfciniBheww ta.tlta.DeitiM^in slao«.QC 
Hebe. 

* Cgwwir ffg^piifii J)f iHn. Sm. The ]S«iaii»,Q& weodMijnBfii^ (Snon% the 
■isferaa-oi Saosi. 8ee;lttr Bfutk^tv Ism in tk* HesoObMc of Ond. 

' Without a name) ver. 973. Zhis. idmi is. yohaUy. decimd. iass tlw 
wmodsr ofQiH m 1te%Mlift af (Blhaae to>Paris» L SUIb^'' Tha beeektona 
ent bj thee, stiik piaamm aignaMg; nd. nwiTlnif by thj ynmingylriiifia^Iy 
(Enone, am read i a^lftiae ^ and as Ibar tanks incaeasi^ sa diMs n^ nasaa 
gBa» an ;. grow mkihm,. an4 aw. vpnard m m^ gnnat Tkoce ia at Roplar 
(SLBenamber il),.p&uited.en.tba baakk of tfaa surei^oD w^ueh them: is. an.im 
scriptioB ttmtiif, a. iBrtaiaaMil' af oooMhw^ H&ninifa,, thon paplari^l jgaq^ 
vhid^, pknlaA one Umt SMifjn q£ th^banks^ haak thestlinaa insmbetf on thy 
Bn«h bade p* Wham Paii» skall bcaUe ta eaisl^ his. (Bame itawrtitd, tfa^ 
waters of Xanthns, turning back, shall flow towards th^ sonroeJ * 

' Meroaan- aitmra^- «& 9^ The allar o£ liiiiiaan Java. wasteonsaEnied 
takin>a»tfi»kaq^s»e£ die honaa aad.fsmilf. Be laaai aa naaad. frQiB.tkr 
Qs as k wDni %«« whioli agnifiad " aBieneUaua^" asbhis. altacwaai^IsMd 
ak>aa:tath»walli. 

* lUad me and thee) ree. 9S54, '^ Thy. fine^ aa£ n^ Knai/' S ia^ 
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"WhBBihvmeukilsi anl^piief Ifead Mkii^ad Hm^ idaw ef tte 
Autfteiii^. he «re8te€ moAeataty aUais. iRiyi pite» of tiuf 
heaped-up, aad pooFed. ftfftkliMW: fmg^era cff«s flaaans tkofc 
burned' fraeiBiioMiae^ tb^ nft' 9i»|K>se :^— 

^ YBi Gfods'. who' g^ixd^ M«^ a8faesi» whiMrrei hseant tha* 
PfaBfg^kU» rauMK; flftdyrLttMS^ o£ Bigir^ii«iff\T7iBain' now 
tin; ijflvinsair abodds aixd Attn preaoroev and. u^on^diose 
allan» atilL cbe» ika PhxTgw fir# giaw, anKLCaUas^ by no 
mflie* bakddr^, tba^ mflaiosaMe p£B<ig0 6f flii|Rm iB< tbe hidxka 
aii>fc«^«M«5 1|]&: most ttinstnoua: de««ep4aint of ^le? Ju&m.xttee' 
dfertft^ Qir}«iat attarft tbe pkNia frMririnf!ftTM»r^ gnck aaLemnly 
mveke^jroiB in jwrnr former sbcKite :: giant«u foK tka foiwe 
k foaotaEKiaiR <sai»«: I yM seaftire the; peofkf^ ; ia ^MeM 

ivxdis^ aBd^almiMagergmMwahaILajrift>>" 

TLosf hoiftit^ soidt. liter aaelok the &ek. (hmq^ more^ and 
gises fiill{ BBii Ut the. pcDflfdnag €obv; andi daairoiwii the 
gals', aqaeediog' Uhu obv t> acmif eaaale foK iba d^j^ of 
itiuiiiv he' i» liotik earned paaii poAf^iit Aaifli Miaar^ and 
linHMslittiodlesbriwKLwill&tiut^^ TkeaeRraiUh 

lu^^Bfc^ZepAgmftDtfreralk^^^ shofisabjr 

tlua. Fhorian: flameft tfaa Egypdaitt. ahi^nai Bu& ii£»flg ds^ 
ahaeuiatt the:tQiid]t of tiut nigJiW liefiH» h^. ciite]» tba stiU 
Waters. 

TheoK lorn h&am. tbat sfcows. fittid wil2i» tosMdisf a^d. oon- 
inad t«Bses wtk vanertanL mwBmiBi; aai^ heaitating; ta 
^wntib tiSoti LwBW iM|r Imt aBlida tti (ftMiAi M^ 

J^^'lMtSTsMrt^w «KL Tbe '< Bft 9EHMa,r ^ « afauibvQf ^ 



' Andje JCares) ter. 992! Ttt& lonseSDcdd' <9(nb ivinfrJEireor renueit 
finiir nc ftoBflv or TSray . 

ficom MneBB, through hit son Inlui or Awaniut. 
*'AUag, dy no fMh mdSi Tec 901. Sie FlOIUffiflli^ep fim^^oiBaisg, 

ivliiclr no. malli wai pamihM ftrloDtt; 

*• IvfOl rwtorr Ihff mapU^ tmb flW. Hfimr, orWoy, Hni fcttfrRwy"^' 
Bmft m sar^ Imt the- Poet aHn&rtotlMrgrmftgw whidfe €lMrgiMMd^la 
it. Tike mlbbiOEntr of Biinn bs^ng* riivl wiAp tk« puty of Mk, €. n» 
tin Fnnfiria, a vibHmt partiiu of WmoM, ttflk it Bf s(iata||n% aoA 
muktonly destroyed it 
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380 PHAfiSALIA. [b. el 1009-1039; 

entrust himself to a doubtful power, he keeps the ships off 
from the shore. But a courtier ' , bearing the dreadful gift 
of the monarch, launching forth into the mid sea, carries 
the head of Magnus, concealed in a Pharian mantle, and 
first with impious words justifies the crime : — 

" Subduer of the earth, greatest of the Boman race, and, 
what as yet thou dost not know, secmre, thy son-in-law- 
slain; the Pellsean monarch spares thee thy labours by land 
and by sea, and bestows on thee what alone has been want- 
ing to the Emathian arms : for thee in thy absence has the 
civil war been finished. Magnus, seeking to repdr the 
Thessalian ruin, lies prostrate by my sword: with a pledge 
60 mighty, Caesar, do we purchase Uiee ; by this blood has 
a treaty been concluded with thee. Accept the realms of 
Pharos, obtained with no bloodshed. Accept the rule of 
the sti-eams of Nile, accept whatever thou wouldst give for 
the head of Magnus ; and deem him a dependant worthy of 
thy camp, to whom the Fates have willed that there should 
be power so great over thy son-in-law. And think not this 
merit worthless, in that it has been acquired by an easy 
slaughter. He was the friend of his grandsire; to his 
banished parent he had restored the sceptre. Why mention 
more ? Thou shalt find a name for an exploit so great ; 
or at least consult the fame of the world. If it is a crime, 
confess that thou dost owe the more to us, in that thou 
thyself dost not commit this crime." 

Thus having said, he uncovered the concealed head and 
held it up. The features, now languid in death, had 
changed the expression of the well-known face. Not at the 
first sight did Gsesar condemn the gift, and tum'his eyes 
away ; his looks were fixed upon it until he recognized it. 
And when he saw that there was truth in the assertion of the 
crime, and thought it safe now to be an affectionate father- 
in-law, he poured forth tears that fell not of their own ac- 

. * JBiU a eowrtier) ver. 1010. This was Theodotus, a rhetorician of Samos, 
or of ChioSj and preceptor to king Ptolemy. When Caesar arrived in Bgypt, 
he hastened to meet him, bearing the head and signet-ring of Fompey. 
Cesar turned from him in disgust^ and would have put him to death, had he 
not made his escape. Five years after he was apprehended and executed in 
Asia, by order of M. Brutus. Appian says that he was crucified by order 
of Cassius. " Satelles" may perhaps more strictly mean ''an o£Scer of the 
body-guard/' than a courtier. 
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cord, and uttered groans from a joyous heart ^, not think* 
ing otherwise to conceal the transparent joyousness of his 
mind than by tears ; and he cancelled the vast merit of the 
tyrant, and diiose rather to mourn the severed head of his 
son-in-law, than to be under an obligation /or it. 

He, who with features unmoved had trodden upon the 
limbs of Senators', who with dry eyes had beheld the 
Emathian plains, to thee, Magnus, alone, dares not refuse a 
sigh. O most unhappy turn of fate ! Didst thou, Osesar, 
pursue him with accursed warfare who was worthy to be 
bewailed by thee ? Do not the ties of the united families 
influence tnee, nor thy daughter and grandchild'^ bid thee 
mourn ? Dost thou suppose that among the people who 
love the name of Magnus this can avail thy cause? 
Perhaps thou art moved with envy of the tyrant, and art 
grieved that others have had this power over the vitals of 
&e ensnared Magnus, and dost complain that the revenge 
of yrar has been lost, and that thy son-in-law has been 
snatched from the power of the haughty victor. Whatever 
impulse compels thee to weep, far from true affection does 
it differ. With these feelings, forsooth, art thou himting over 
land and sea, that nowhere thy s^n-in-law, cut off, may 
perish ? O how fortunately has this death been rescued from 
thy award ! How much criminality has sad Fortune spared 
the Boman shame, in that, perfidious man, she did not suffer 
thee to have compassion on Magnus when stiU alive 1 Still 
further, in these words does he presume to dissemble, and he 
gains credit for the grief pretended by his countenance : — 

*\ Eemove, courtier, from my sight, the melancholy gift of 
thy king ; worse has your wickedness deserved from Csesar 
than from Pompey. The sole reward of civil wai*, to give 
safety to the vanquished ^ have I lost. Were not his sister 

' From a joyous heart) ver. 1089. This ii one of the Poet's usual gross 
and illibeml misrepresentations of Gsesar's conduct 

^ Upon t^ limbs of Senators) ver. 1043-4. The Poet means that without 
any compunction Gsesar had trampled upon the bodies of the patricians in 
the field of Pharsalia. 

^ Daughter and grandehdld) yet, 1049. He alludes to Julia, the daughter 
of GsBsar, and Pompey't wife, and their child, which died shortly after iu 
birth. 

* To give m^tAy to ike vanquished^ ver. 1067. This is intended to be a 
latiriGal remark on what the Poet would call Caesar's pretended clemency. 
But witness his merdful conduct to Brutua and Cicero, and many others of 
his enemies. 
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InadiQTCMNniarMck-afBBnnt fViabgrliniBsnmlikd'' saant 
ttRBis, aad imradud his oom neaponsinkDflBgrta&J? IM^wb 
create a swaf to ito grrftgianawBardiincthe SnaaoialiaDifidib? 
Was ifiseiuie iwiigblk tSor in ^toor lealmsf .{ -wootol n«t teii- 
^kire Magnus nili^ihe fiomsa desfoiies iogalkga: mtkaHd:; 
Ptolemy, m& i.tto faat spwa&i iheef in nai&liams i» isr 
¥ohBd DJKtixms oa <cavil ^nr, if lattfais 'SuiilliQBB ds sziy ofiicr 
powGT ibaa 'Owsar; iif any ihoid ^dongB ito il^nn. I sraBoid 
haT6 ttimed tbe IiatJflDipioire finsn yam ^hsne ; (bvt s^ 
£[>r my fanve ibubidB it, dest A ^uniLd jieem jiot i» haite j 
demshod, but to hme drowiBd ik» Uood^taiiBsd Phaerofi. 

'* And 4o nvft (si]ppDseiiiat'^faa«Bi iBcem me, Mke i 
qiierar. IPor us «b nvefl :«u» piDisyBd tthe .like ihaigpaiatilir 
on your ^mres. IFliat n^ own Iheai 'is aat buzae fiaa lite 
&sbio!i, tbe fotftflEKe of Thessaly caiiBBS. li^ith ^9»«feer 
danger, In 4narili, than could tbe dnaadad, cflid 'we rmdd 
arms in the tsonilivt ; 'Of esile and v«f tbe tiunats tdf imir 
son-in-law and >of JRome iflid I «tatid in <&read.; P^i^lainj 
was tbe punisber of defeat. ,But 1 sftae bos jeaos, -and 
forgive lum tbe crime. Let ^eiTisnt'kfiDwibat .for Hus 
murder •nothing Tnoce Iban pardon ma te qgrmted. Do you 
bury in the tomfb the bead 4^ a cbiefiHin «o mighfy ; *bat 
not alone that ^e^earA may diide yonir gnik;^ ^▼e.£»nk- 
incense toihe Bepi:^bre,bi£idue, Bnd.afqaaaaetbebjead, «nd 
collect tbe a^ifiMs fioalttesed on Ibe Bbcnre,/a(nd(giTB but^one 
urn to tbe disparsed Bbades, Let tibe ^lost be .BOosiMe of 
the armal •df im fotber^-law, and 'l^sar bis iaffisationate 
voice as be complains. 

" Since be preferred everytinDg tto jxi% mkoae bis hh >be 
bad rather owe toliis IPharian dependBsxt,.a .joyoas day^bas 
been snatched sway.&'om nations ; our j^econcilement has 
been lost to the woiAd. My pmyers •Iuuvb been danied >&- 
vouring Gods, 'Ibat, embracing thee, Magnus, 'my 'victofious 
arms laid aside, I might "beg of thee Iby former affectioH 
and tby.li£e^.; .and, i»mtesit'with.a .4iniikient xeward of my 

1 Were not Itis shter hafee^ ^«r. -1^68. C ttwptttia 'i wi thca engagiiLan 
war&re with her brother. 

3 Why has he wielded} Ter.1671. " Wh«t iwsiB«84iad1ie tonsield anns 
in a cause notliis own, -asia^ meddle in-fhe'cWil wmn of >BmBB^* 

' And khy hfi) Ter. 1100. « Titam ; " « mmagmm mmrto^mMnm, jd- 
thoQgh conquered by me." 
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labours, to be thy equal, then, by an enduring peace, I 
would have caused that, though conquered, thou mightst 
have been able t» for^w .*#» Oads, tfiou wouldst have 
caused that Borne would have been able to forgive me." 

Having thus said, he nahher^fiaund a sharer in his grief, 
nor did the multitude believe him 1hu$ complaining ; they 
vajBfpvessed tfvnr jn^is, nauM. ^unuMLlnd HiMar ifeoiiugB ^ 
jt3yDnsiearti2res,.snfl iareflvdth deli^'tol)^zold "die^lood- 
^Biabaed deeifl* (0 haiyDs^lreedom^} sieluLe iCaosar mourned!. 

'* WhUe CcBMar movniecf) Ter.TLOS. Hvwe lai !t1ie folloving lemark 
liere: — " Thais a^eryjaCincalisony. "^e means iflrat thoie stiuuSuig'by 
fluxst not shov aiijj|gnl>itt ihot otjojg uiice Gflenr, ihoogh outwardly he 
aeemed to pmre, yn»in his ^heart. pleased wKh tint execiable action. But 
ihiis is an instance of Xgcan^Stpngndieft- i|gitiniit^CaBsa]^ aiEialt 6f which 'Ijtm 
■ony AB Auihar, who seems to hMre-beena lorer iff his caontry^ dionld he so 
oQcen,gml\y7' 
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BOOK THE TENTH. 

CONTENTS. 

GaMar, althougli finding the people of ^gypt hoitUe to him, comei to Alex- 
andria, and visits the tomb of Alexander the Ghreat, 1-19. The P6et 
inveighs against Alexander and the people of the East, 20-52. In the 
meantime Ptolemy comes to Gassar as an hostage ; Cleopatra also obtains 
admission to him by stratagem, 53-60. The Poet utters maledictions 
against Cleopatia, 61-81. Cleopatra entreats Csesar to protect her and 
her brother against the power of Pothinus, 82-103. Csesar assents. 
The luxury of the Egyptians is described, 104-185. The dress and 
beauty of Cleopatra are depicted, and the sumptaousness of the banquet, 
136-171. At the feast Csesar addresses Achoreus, the chief priest, on 
ihe subject of the Egyptian Gods and the sources of the Nile, 172-192. 
Achoreus first combats the fidse notions that exist on the rise of the 
Nile> 193-261. And then states his own opinions on the subject, 
252-331. Pothinus plans the death of Caesar with Achilkis, 332-398. 
Collecting his soldiers, Achillas surrounds the pakce, 399-443. Caesar 
orders the gates to be closed, and detains the king as a hostage, 444-467. 
The palace is besieged, 468-484. The valour of Caesar is described. The 
ships of the enemy being burnt, Caesar takes possession of Pharos, 485-509. 
Pothinus is put to death, 51 0-519. . Arsinoe, the younger sister of Ptolemy, 
slays Achillas, 519-529. Ghmymedes, the newly-appointed general, actively 
wages the war against Caesar, and the work concludes, 530-546. 

When Csesar, following the head of Pompey ^, first reached 
the shore, and trod upon the direful sands, tjie fortime of 
the chieftain and the fate of guilty Egypt struggled, as to 
whether the realms of Lagus should come under the Bo- 
man sway, or whether the Memphitic sword should snatch 
from the world the head of both conqueror and con- 
quered. Magnus, thy shade prevailed *, thy ghost rescued 
^y father-in-law fi:om bloodshed, that after ihee the Eoman 
people might not esteem the Nile. 

Thence is he home into the Parse tonian city'*, secure 
in the pledge of a crime so ruthless, following his own 

1 Following ihe head qf Pompey) ver. 1. Following Theodotoi on shore, 
who had presented to him the head of Pompey. 

' Thy shade prevailed) ver. 6. Meaning that Caesar took warning against 
the treachery of the Egyptians, from the fote of Pompey. 

^ The Paroetonian city) ver. 9. See B. iii. 1. 295, and the Note to the 
passage. 
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insignia^. But, in the shouts of the moh cotnplammg 
that the fasces and the Eoman authority are encroach- 
ing upon their own, he perceives discordant breasts and 
doubtful feelings, and that Magnus has perished not 
for him. Then, his looks always concealing his fears ^ 
without hesitation he goes about the abodes of the Gods 
of . heaven and the Temples of the ancient Divinity \ 
thai attest the former strength of the Macedonians ; and, 
touched by no beauty of the objects, not by the gold and 
the rites of the Gods, not by the walls of the city, he 
eagerly descends into a cavern dug out among the tombs« 
There, the mad offspring of PellsQan Philip, the fortunate 
robber, lies interred, snatched away by Fate ^, the avenger 
of the earth. The members of the man that should have 
been scattered over the whole globe they placed in a 
shrine. Fortune spared his shade, and the fortunes of his 
kingdom lasted until recent times ^. 

For, if Liberty had ever taken unto herself the earth, as a 
laughing-stock he would have been kept, shown as no useful 
precedent to the world, that countries so numerous could 
be imder a single *man. The limits of the Macedonians and 
the lurking-holes of his own people he forsook, and Athens, 
subdued by his father, he despised ; and driven onward 

^ Following hii own. intiffnia) ver. 10. Gseaar mentions the same circum- 
stance in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 106 : — " At Alexandria Caesar was in- 
formed of the death of Fompey : and, on his landing there, heard a cry among 
the soldiers whom the king had left to garrison the town, and saw a crowd 
gathering towards him, heoiuse the fasces were carried before him ; for this 
the whole multitude thought an infringement of the king's dignity. Though 
this tumult was appeased, frequent disturbances were raised for several days 
successively, by crowds of the popdacei and a great many of his soldiers 
were killed in all parts of the city." 

^ Always concealinff his fears) ver. 14. Frontinus, in his book on Strata^- 
gems, remarks, that if Cssar had shown the slightest alarm on this occasion 
his destruction would have been certain. 

^ 0/ the ancient Divinity) ver. 16. He alludes to the Temple of Isis 
built there by the Macedonians under Alexander the Great. 

* Snatched away by Fate) ver. 21. The Poet alludes to the suddenness 
of Alexander's death, which rescued the earth from his conquering hand. 

^ Lasted until recent times) ver. 24. It is not clear whether ^'regbi 
dnravit ad ultima fatum" means that the reign of Alexander still histed, as 
it were, in his being worshipped, when entombed, or that the kingdom of 
Egypt, which he had founded, was lasting at the time of Ceesar, a period of 
about 280 years. 

C a 
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thioug^ the nations of Asia by the impelling fates, ftmid 
human slaughter he rushed on, and thrust his swoxd 
through all nations; unknown streams he stained, the 
Euphrates ^th the blood of the Persians, the Ganges with 
that of tbe Tndians ; a deadly mischief to the earth, and a 
thunderbolt that shook all peoples alike, and a star male- 
volent to nations. Meets he was preparing to launch an 
the ocean in the Outer Sea ^ No heat withstood him, nor 
waves, nor steiile Libya, nor Ammon ^ on the Svrtis. To 
Ihe west he would have gone, following the inchne <^ the 
world, and he would have compassed the poles, and have 
drank of Nile at its source ; his last day met him, and 
nature akme was able to put this period to the firantie 
King; who, with the same greed with which he had taken 
the whole earth, bore off widi himself the empire, and, no 
heir to all his fortune being left, gave the cities to be rent 
asunder ^ But he died, feared in Babylon* his own, and by 
the Parthian. O shame ! the Eastern nations dreaded the 
lances more close at hand, than now they dread the 
javelins^. Though we reign even beneath Aretus, ajid 
J&equent the abodes of Zephyrus and lands behind the 
back of scorching Notus, we shall yield in the East to* the 
lord of the descendants of Arsaces. Parthia, not fortunate 
to the Crassi, was a secure province to little Pella. 

Now, coming from the Pelusian * mouth of the Nile, the 
effeminate boy king had appeased the wrath of the unwarlike 
multitude ; who being the security for peace, Caesar was 
safe in the Pelican court; when, in a little two-oared boat, 

* In tke Ovttr Sea) ver. 86-7. Bannann aeems to tlunktliat this pasaagv 
means that Alexander the Gieat was thinking of blinking lound his ships to 
the Eastern or Indian Ocean by the exterior ocean, or that beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules or straits of Gibraltar, and that this i&terpretatio& is confirmed 
)»yl.S9. 

^ Nor Ammon) ver. 88. The Poet alludes to the yistt of Alexander the 
Great to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon. He &Ils into a geographical error 
in calling it ** Syrticus/* as it was at a yery great distance from either of the 
Syrtes. « 

^ Tke dtUt io h€ rent cuunder) ver. 45. He alludes to the division of tke 
kingdom and cMiqnests of Alexander among his generals. 

* The lanees — tkBJavelint) ver. 47-8. The "sarissa," or "long spear," 
•nd "pilum/' or '' javelin/' are here mentioned antithetically, as being the 
national weapons of the Macedonians and Romans. 

^ From the Pelusian) ver. 58. From Mount Casius near PelusiiiBU 
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Cleopatra, the guard having been bribed to loosen the 
chains^ of Pharos, betook herself, unknown to Csesar*, to 
the Emathian abodes^; the disgrace of Egypt, the £&tal 
Erinnys of Latium, unchaste, to &e undoing of Eome. As 
mudi as did the Spartan female by her fatal beauty bring 
ruin on Argos and the homes of Ilium, so much did Cleo^ 
patra increase the frenzy of Hesperia \ 

She, if so it is allowable to say, alarmed the Capitol by 
her sistrum, and with unwarlike Canopus attacked the 
Eoman standards ^ about to conduct the Pharian- triumph, 
Csesar her captive^; and doubtful was the event on the 
JLeucadian main ^, whether in fact a woman should not hold 
onr sway. This pride did that night create which first 
united in the couch with our chieftains the unchaste 
daughter of Ptolemy. Who wiU not, Antony, grant thee 
pardon for thy frantic passion, when the hardy breast of 
Cs^sar caught the flame, and in the midst of frenzy and the 
midst of fury* and in a palace haunted by the shade of 
Pompey, the paramour, sprinkled with the blood of the Thes- 
ssdian carnage, admitted Venus amid his cares, and mingled 
with his arms both illicit connexion and issue not by a wife ? 

^ To loosen the chains) Ter. 57. There ii no donbt that Lucan u goilty of 
an butoiical eiror here, for Oaeaar, in the Civil War, B. iii. e. 107, and other 
histonansy mention that Cleopatra ivas at thia time at the head of an army, 
vith which she had marched against Alexandria for the purpose of enforcing 
lier rights. 

^ Unhnovm to Coesai) ver. 58. According to some accounts, Cleopatra 
introduced herself into the palace at the request of Caesar; while others state 
that she ciandestinelj effected an entrance into the palace where Caesar was 
residing, by being packed in a bale of cloth, which was brought by Apollo- 
dorus, her attendant, as a present for Caesar. 

^ To the Emathian abodes) Ter. 58. The palace founded by Alexander 
the Great, the king of Emathia or Macedonia. Some Commentators suggest 
that it means the palace now occupied by Caesar the recent conqueror in 
Bmathia or Thessal^. 

* Increase tlie freJizTf qf Hesperia) ver. 62. The Civil Wars of Rome, 
first between Caesar and the adherents of Pompey, and then between 
Augustus and Antony, the lover of Cleopatra. 

^ Aiiaclxd theJtomoM standards) ver. 64. He alludes to the aid which 
she gave to Antony in his wars against Augustus. 

* Casar her captive) ver. 65. Meaning Augustus Caesar. One of the 
Scholiasts suggests that there is purposely an ambiguity here, as '' captive " 
may either mean that she intended to lead Augustus away the captive of 
warfare or of love. 

"^ On the Leueadian main) ver. 66. At Actium, near Leucas or Leucadia. 

c c a 
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O shame ! forgetful of Magnus, to thee, Julia, did he give 
brothers ^ by an obscene mother ; and, suffering the routed 
faction to unite in the distant realms of Libya, he disgrace- 
fully prolonged his stay for an amour of the Nile, whHe he 
was preferring to present her with Pharos, while not to 
conquer ^ for himself. Confiding in her beauty, Cleopatra 
approaches him, sad without any tears, arrayed for simu- 
lated grief, so far as is consistent with beauty, as though tear- 
ing her dishevelled hair, and thus she begins to speak : — 

" If there is, most mighty Csesar, any nobleness, I, the 
most illustrious offspring of Pharian Lagus, an exile for 
everlasting, expelled from the sceptre of my father, a queen, 
embrace 9iy feet, if thy right hand may restore me to my 
former destiny. A gracious Constellation to our race thou 
dost appear. I shall not be the first woman to rule the cities 
of the Nile ; making no distinction of sex, Pharos knows 
how to endiure a queen. Read the last words of my de- 
ceased father, who gave me common rights to the sway, and 
a imion with my brother. That boy, if only he were free, 
loves his sister ; but he holds his inclination and his sword 
under the control of Pothinus. Nothing of my paternal 
rights do I myself ask to gain; from a censure and a stain so 
great do thou free our house ; remove the ruthless arms of 
Sie courtier, and command the king to rule. What swelling 
pride does the menial feel in his mind, the head of Magnus 
struck off! Now (but may the Fates avert that afar!) he 
even threatens thee. Csesar, disgrace enough has it proved 
to the world and to thee that Pompey has been the guilt 
and the merit of Pothinus." 

In vain would she have appealed to the obdurate ears of 
Csesar, but her features aid her entreaties, and her imchaste 
face pleads for her, A night of infamy she passes, the 
arbitrator being thiis corrupted. When peace was obtained 
by the chieftain ^ and purchased with vast presents, feast- 

^ Did he give hrothers) ver. 77. Cleopatra had bat one child by Caesar, 
who was called Csesarion, and was afterwards put to death by Augustas. 

^ While not to conquer) ver. 81. He devotes his time to reinstating Cleo- 
patra on the Egyptian throne, instead of marching against Cato, Scipio, and 
Jaba, the partisans of Pompey. 

^ Obtained hy the chi^ain) ver. 107. A seeming reconciliation having 
been made between Cleopatra and Ptolemy through Ceesar's intervention. 
See the account of this intervention, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 107-110. 
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ing crowned the joyousness of events so momentous, and 
Cleopatra amid great tumult displayed her luxuries, not as 
yet transferred to tlie Eoman race. The place itself was 
equal to a Temple, which hardly a more corrupt age ^ could 
build ; and the roofs adorned with fretted ceilings displayed 
ricbes, and solid gold concealed the rafters. Nor did the 
palace shine resplendent, encrusted with marble on the 
surface and in sections; the agate and the purple stone ^ 
stood of themselves in no infirm way**; and, laid down 
throughout the whole palace, onyx was trodden upon. 
Ebony from Meroe* did not cover the massive posts, but 
it stood as though common oak, the support, and not the 
ornament of the palace. 

Ivory covers the haUs, and backs of Indian tortoises, 
fastened by the b&iid,«are placed upon the doors, dotted in 
their spots with plenteous emeralds. Gems shine upon the 
couches, and the ftuniture is yellow with jasper ; the cover- 
lets glisten*, of which the greater part, steeped long in the 
Tyrian dye, have imbibed the drug not in one cauldron only ^. 
A part shines, embroidered with gold ; a part, fiery with^ 
cochineal ^ as is the method of mingling the threads in 
the Pharian webs. And then, the number of the servant 
train and the attendant crowd ! Some, the blood differing 
in colour, others, their ages had distinguished; this part, 
has Libyan hair, another part has hair so light, that Caesar 

* A more corrupt cige) yer. 111. One of the Scboliasta suggests that this 
is aimed at Nero, who was noted for his extravagant passion for building. 

* And the purple stone) ver. 116. Probably ** porphyry;" though Weise 
inggests that camelian is meant 

* Inno infirm way) yer. 115. ''Non segnis;" meaning, ''not in layers resting 
qh other stones, but in solid columns for the purpose of supporting the roof." 

* Ebony from MeroS) ver. 117. See B. iv, 1. 383, and the Note to th^ 
passage. Ebony is the production of Ethiopia and other southern climes. 
The meaning is, that it was not used for the purposes of veneering, but in a 
folid state. 

* The coverlets glisten) ver. 123. " Strata" here means the coverlets or 
tapestry used on the ** triclinia " or couches, on which they reclined at meals. 

' Not in one cauldron only) ver. 124. He alludes to the ** dibapha " or 
cloths twice steeped in the Tyrian purple, which were of extreme value. 

^ Fiery toith cochineal) ver. 125. " Coeco." The ** coccum" was thought 
by the ancients to be a berry ; but it is now known to be an insect, which, 
we call cochineal, or kermes, and which is found on the scarlet oak, or Quercua 
coocifera. The '' coccum," or ** granum Cnidium," was used in medicine, and 
was produced from the phint " thymelsa." 
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declares that in no regions of the Bhine has he seen locks 
so bright; some are of scorched complexion, with curly 
hair, wearing their locks thrown back from their foreheads. 
Unhappy youths, as well, rendered effeminate by the iron, 
and deprived of virility. Opposite stands an age more 
robust, still with hardly any down^ darkening the cheeks. 

There do kings recline, and Caesar a «fi22 higher power ; 
and having immoderately painted up her fated beauty, neitfa^ 
content with a sceptre her own, nor with her brother her 
husband* covered with the spoils of the Eed Sea^ upon her 
neck and hair Cleopatra wears treasures, and pants beneath 
her ornaments. Her white breasts shine through the Sido- 
nian fabric, which, wrought in close texture by the sley or 
the Seres*, the needle of the workman of the Nile has se- 
parated, and has loosened the warp, by stretching out the 
web. Here do they place circles*, cut from the snow-white 
teeth in the forests of Atlas, such as not even when Jaha 
was captured, came before the ^es of CflBsar. 

O frenzy, blind and maddened by ambition, to him who 
is waging a civil war to disclose one's own riches, to inflame 
the mind of an armed stranger! Although he were not 
prepared in accursed warfare to seek riches in the downfall 
of ^Q world; set tliere the ancient chieftains and the names 
of poorer days, the Fabricii and the grave Cuiii ; here let 
that humble Consul^ recline, taken away from the Etrurian 



' With hardly any dawn) ver. 135. this has been supposed to ] 
tlmt fbose individuals had purposely plncked out their bessds ; ImtWeisft 
fakes it to signify that the Africans are naturallj beardless. 

* With hgr brother her husband) ver. 138. She was probably only mKta- 
naUy married to this brother, Bccoiimg to the wish of her fiither signified in 
his will: she was also afterwards nominally married to her yoonger bioAer^ 
who was also named VixAemj. 

* SpoUs of the Bed Sea) ver. 139. He allndes to pearls. 

* J%0 $ley of the Seret) rer. 142. He probably allndes to the textiBTCS 
made by the Seres or Chinese^ which we call Chinese crapes. The Bgyptiao* 
had probably the art of making a peculiar kind of open work on them. It 
is curious to find here the names of the Seres and the Egyptians in juxt^oai- 
tion. Sir Qardiner Wilkinson states that vases and bottles with Ouneae in- 
scriptions have been found in the tombs of ancient Bgypt 

* Do (hey place circlet) ver. 145. He means round fables supported on 
pillars made of ivory tusks, taken from elephants in the woods of Mauritania 
near Mount Atlas. 

* That humble ConetJ) ver. 153. Qumtins Cineinnatns, who, while plovg^ 
iog; was saluted Dictator. 
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ploughs, he would long to gain for his countzy a tiiamph 
so great. 

They poured forUi the viands into gold, whatever the 
earth, whatever the air, whatever the sea and the Nile 
afforded, whatever luxury, raging with vain ambition, h«d 
sought in the whole earth, hunger not demanding it. B<Hh 
many birds and many wild beasts did they set before them, the 
Gods of Egypt; and crystal supphed the water of the Nile 
for their hands ; and capacious bowls, studded with geam, 
received the wine, but not of the grape of Maieotis, but 
noble Falemion^, to which in a few years Meioe had im^ 
parted maturity, compelling it, otherwise full of rou^ness, to 
ferment. They received diajdets wreathed with the flower- 
ing nard^ and the never-fading rose ; and upon their drip* 
ping locks they poured forth plenteous cinnamon, that h^ 
not yet faded in the air nor lost its scent in a foreign land. 
The &esh amomum, too, of the adjacent harvests vMi 
brought. Osesar learnt how to waste the wealth of die 
despoiled world, and was ashamed to have waged war with 
a poor son-in-law, and longed for a cause of sl^e with the 
Pharian race. 

After pleasure wearied with feastmg and with wine had 
put an end to the revelry, Csesar began with long discourse 
to prolong the night, and in gentle words addressed the 
linen-clad Achoreus", who reclined at the highest seat :— 

" O aged man, devoted to sacred rites, and, what ihjf 
age proves, not neglected by the Gods, disclose the origin 
of the Pharian race, and the situation of the country, and 
the manners of the people, and the rites and the forms of 
the Gods ; and relate whatever is engraved* in characters in 

^ If^oble FcOemian) vw. 168. The Faleniuui vine, prodnced on die 
Hasric hills of Italj, was aatmally Initli, and vm» not connddicd fit kg 
drinking unless it was ten yean old ; iiom tbe present pasai^ it Meat i» 
hare been thought to be improved hy being sent to Meroey near thebotdeisal 
jfithiopia, in o^er to be mellowed by the heat, probably in nsntih the aaaM 
way that, at the present day, Madeira wine is sent for a Toyage to the Saafi 
or West Indies. 

* Thejhwering fionl) T«r. 164. The naid waaan odorifiBCWit thrab bear- 
kig leaves and a kind of ear called spikenard, from which wat extcMted e 
perfome of coatiy price. 

* Linejirelad Aehoreus) ter. 170. As being a prieat ef Isia or Oskia* 

* WhUewr ia engraved) ver. 180. He enqnirea into the meaning of tlM 
inscriptions in hieroglyphics. 
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the shrines of aacient days, and reveal the Gods that are 
willing to be known. If thy forefathers taught Cecropian 
Plato ^ their rites, what stranger was there ever more worthy 
to be heard than this one, or- more able to scan the world? 
Bumour, indeed, about my son-in-law brought me to the 
FhariaQ cities, but still about yourselves as well. Always in 
the midst of battles have I spared time for the courses of 
the stars and of the heavens and for the Gods above, nor 
shall my year^ be surpassed by the Calendar of Eudoxus^ 
But although aspirations thus great exist beneath my breast, 
thus great is my love of truth, there is nothing that I would 
rather wish to know than the causes of the stream^ that 
have lain hid through so many centuries, and its uoknown 
head. Let me have an assured hope of seeing the sources 
'of the Nile, I will forego civil war." 

He had finished, and on the other hand thus began 
ithe sacred Achoreus : — 

**Let it be allowable for me, Ccesar, to disclose the 

secrets of my mighty forefathers, hitherto unknown to the 

profane multitude. Let it be piety to othe^ to be silent on 

miracles so great; but I deem it pleasing to the inhabitants 

.of heaven for these works to be disclosed to all, and for the 

' TaugJU Cecropian Plato) ver. 181. It is generally believed that Plato, 
the Atiienian philosopher^ travelled into Egypt, among other foreign countries, 
where he probably acquainted himself with the learning of the Egyptians ; 
I but no evident traces of this knowledge are to be found in his works. 

' Nor shall my year) ver. 187. Caesar alludes to his own reformation of 
'the Calendar which he had made when Pontifez Maximus at Borne. Finding 
lihat the first of January had retrograded nearly to the Autumnal Equinox, in 
•order to bring that day to its proper place he made the current year to con- 
sist of 445 days, by adding two intercalary months of 67 days to the usual 
intercalary month Hercedonius. This year in consequence was styled '' the 
year of confusion." Finding also that the year would be too short by a 
quarter of a day, he provided for the deficiency, by the insertion, every fourth 
year, of an extra day immediately after the 23rd of February, which was to 
be esteemed as a duplicate of the 24th of Febniary, or, as the Romans called 
it, the sfzth of the Calends of March. It is this double day which gave th« 
name of Bissextile to the leap year. 

• * Tk« Calendar qf JEudoxus) ver. 187. Eudoxus of Cnidus studied for 
iome time under Plato, and afterwards travelled in Egypt, where he remained 
ibr sixteen months. He is said to have been the first to regukte the year 
according to the revolutions of the moon in Greece. Strabo also attributes to 
him the introduction of the odd quarter of a day into the value of the year, 

^ Causes qf the stream) ver. 190. The sources of the river Kile. 
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sacred laws to be revealed to nations. To the planets, which 
alone modify the course of the heavens and run counter to 
the sky, a different power was given by the original laws of 
the world. The sun divides the seasons of the year, he changes 
the day for the night, and with his powerful rays forbids 
the stars ^ to move onward, and modifies their wandering 
courses in their track. The moon, by her changes, mingles 
Tethys and the regions of the earth. To Saturn has fallen ^ 
the cold ice and tiie snowy zone. The winds and the un- 
certain thunderbolts has Mars. Under Jove is a moderate 
temperature, and an atmosphere never rendered dense. 
But fruitful Venus holds sway over the seeds of all things ; 
the Cyllenian God ^ is the ruleif of the boundless waves. 
When the part of the sky has received him where the stars 
of the Lion are mingled with the Crab, where Sirius puts 
forth his glowing fires, and where the Circle, the changer of 
the varying year ^, possesses JEgoceros and the Crab, placed 
beneath which the mouths of the Nile lie concealed ; when 
the ruler of the waters has smitten these with his fires hover- 
ing above, then does the Nile, its fountains opened, spring 
forth, just as the ocean, bidden at the increase of the moon, 
moves on, and it does not check its own increase before 
the night has recovered the hours of summer from the sun. 
** Vain wa» the opinion of the ancients that the snows of 
the ^Ethiopians aid the Nile for it to swell upon the 
fields. No Arctos u ihere^ in those mountains, or any 

' Forbids the stars) ver. 208. Bowe has the following Note here: — 
'' That is, drives them back, and makes them become retrogiade, when they 
come to their nearest distance to the sun. The other oiBces, which he gives 
to the rest of the planets, were according to their astronomy at that time." 

* To Saturn has fallen) ver. 206. Satnm was supposed especially to hold 
influence in the northern climates : whence the extreme Northern Ocean was 
styled the '' Ghronian sea," '< Zona nivalis'' probably means the " Arctic 
circle." 

' The Cyllenian Ood) ver. 209. The planet of Mercury, who was said 
to have been bom on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. 

* Circle, the changer of the varying year) ver. 212. Some suppose this to 
mean the Zodiac, others the Solstitial Colure ; it is very doubtful which it 
meant, as the whole of the Poet's astronomical system is involved in the 
greatest obscurity. 

* No Arctos is ther^ ver. 220. The Poet was not aware that to those 
who travel southward from the Bquator, the cold increases. It was the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, Euripides, and others of the ancient philodbphert^ 
that the Nile took its rise in the snows of Ethiopia. 
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Boreas. Your witness is the coloor itself of the scorched 
people, and the south winds warm with vapours. Be- 
sides, eveiy head of a river, which thawed ice hurries 
onward, on the approach of spring, swells with the first 
washing away of Ae snow; hta the Nile neither raises its 
waves before the rays of the Dog-star, nor confines its 
stream to the banks before Phoebus is equalled with the 
ni^t, under Libra for arbitrator. Prom this, likewise, it 
knows not the laws of other streams: nor does it swell in 
the winter, -^en, the sun far removed, the wave performs 
not its duties*; ordered to give a moderate temperature ta 
the oppressive weather, in the midst of summer it comes 
forth. Under the torrid trticts, lest fire should impair the 
earth, the Nile comes to the aid of the worid, and swells in 
opposition to the inflamed face of the Lion ; and, the Crab 
scorching its own Syene, implored it comes : nor does it 
liberate Sie fields fix)m the waves until Fhcebus declines in 
the autunm and Meroe extends the shades. Who can ex- 
plain the causes ? Thus has the parent Natore commanded 
the Nile to run ; thus has the world need of U. 

" The Zephyrs, also, does antiquity vi^y allege as the 
cause of these waters, the times of whose blasts are fixed 
and the days continuous, and of long duration is their sway 
over the air; either because from the western sky they 
drive so many clouds beyond the south, and compel the 
showers to hover over the river ; or because so often they 
beat back with constancy the waters of the Nile ^^en 
bursting forth at the sea-shore*, and compel the waves to 
flow back. Through the impeding of its course, and the re- 
sistance of the opposing sea^ it overflows upon the plains. 

* Performs not its duties) rer. 230. Of irrigsdng and lefretMng ths 
earth. 

' Bursting foHh at the sec^tkore) ver. 244. WBem it enters the ocmn. 
at its seven mouths. 

' RetUtanee of the opposing sea) rer, 246. The Lihyan Sea, lomed by 
the winds, beats back the waters of the Nik as tbey flow from the moiitha oC 
the river. The opinion which the Poet here mentions attribotet the caaae oC 
the inundations of the Nile to the western winds in two ways : «ther by 
reason of their blowing constantly against the stream for many days 
togetheijr, and keeping it from running into the sea as nsnal; or dse by 
their conveying a large quantity of rain from other parts of the worid 
towards the sources of the Nile, and so causing it to oreiflow. 
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*' Some there are who think that there are channels in 
the earth, and ^ast inlets in liie hollow structure. This 
-way through secret courses does the water glide from the 
interior, attracted to the mid region of the earth from the 
arctic colds, when Phoebus presses upon Meroe, and th# 
scorched earth thither draws the waters. Both Ganges and 
Padus are drawn through the secret regions of the world. 
Then is Nile, discharging all the rivers from one source, 
unable to give them yent at a single mouth. 

«* There is a report that from the Ocean which bounds all 
lands, overflowing, the impetuous Nile breaks out afar, 
and that the salt of the sea becomes tasteless &om the 
leng& of the course. 

" Besides, we believe that both Phoebus and the sky are 
fed by the Ocean ; it, when he has touched the daws of the 
heated Crab, the sun draws up, and more waters are raised 
than the air can digest. This do the nights draw back, and 
discharge again into the Nile. 

''But I, GsBsar, if it is permitted me to dispose of a 
question so great, imagine that certain waters, since the last 
ages of the completion of the woiid, burst forth from the 
ruptured veins of the earth, God not willing it, and that 
certain waters at the veiy creation took their origin with 
the universe, which last the Creator himself and the Maker 
of things restrams by certain laws. 

*• The desire that thou hast of knowing the Nile, O Ro- 
man, existed both in the Pharians and in the Persians and in 
the tyrants of the Macedonians; and no age is there that has 
not wished to bestow the knowledge on posterity; but still 
does its propensity for concealment prevail. Alexander,, 
the greatest of the kings whom Memphis adores, envied the 
Nile its concealment, and sent chosen persons through the re- 
motest regions of the land of the Ethiopians ; them Ae red 
zone^ of the scorched sky kept back, they beheld the Nile 
warm. Sesostris came^ to tiie west and to the extremities of 
the worid, and drove the Pharian chariots over the necks of 



' The red Zone) ver. 275. Meaning the toirid ] 

' Sesostris cam^ ver. 276. It is probable that the great Egyptian con- 
queror Rameses Sesostris tamed his attention to the sources of the MUe, as 
his conquest of Ethiopia is attested by numerous monuments found in that 
country, and memorials of him stil} exist as fiur as the south of Kubia. 
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kings; still, Bhone and Padus^, of your streams did he 
drink at their sources before the Nile. The mad Cambyses 
came to the long-lived people'^ in the East, and, faUing 
short of food and fed by the slaughter of his men» be re- 
turned, Nile, thee undiscovered. 

** No lying fable has dared to speak about thy source. 
Wherever thou art seen, thou art enquired into; and the 
glory falls to no nation's lot for it to be joyous over the 
Nile its own. Thy streams v^ill I disclose so far as, Nile, 
the God, the concealer of thy vraves, has granted me to 
know of thee. From the southern pole dost thou rise, ven- 
turing to raise thy banks towards the scorching Crab ; to- 
wards Boreas and the midst of Bootes dost thou go straight 
onward with thy waters ; then with windings is thy course 
turned towards the west and the east, now favoring the 
tribes of the Arabians, now the Libyan sands ; and thee do 
the Seres ^ first see, yet even these, as well, seek to trace thy 
source; and vnth a foreign stream thou dost beat upon the 
plains of the iBthiopians, and the earth knov^ not to what 
region it is indebted for thee. Thy hidden source nature 
has not disclosed to any one, nor has it been allowed 
peoples to behold thee, Nile, but small ; and thy springs 
has she removed, and has willed rather that nations ^ould 
wonder at than know thy sources. 

" At the very solstice it is thy privilege to rise, and, 
winter removed, to increase, and to bring on vmitry floods of 
thy ovm ; and to thee alone is it permitted to wander be- 
tween each pole. At the one is sought the rising, at the 
other the end of thy waters. Far and wide vdth thy divided 
stream is Meroe smrounded, fruitful for black husbandmen, 

^ Rkone and Padus) ver. 278. ** He was no more able to discover the 
mouths of the Nile than he was those of the Bhone and the Fadns :" implying 
that Sesostris in his European conquests penetrated as &r as GFaul and Italy, 
whereas he is more generally said to have conquered Thrace only. 

^ To the long-lived people) ver. 280. He alludes to the invasion by Gam- 
byses, after having conqaered Egypt, of Ethiopia, and his conflicts with the 
*' Macrobii," or " long-lived" -Ethiopians. The miseries which his army there 
poffered by fomine are described in the pages of Herodotus. 
. ^ Doihe Seres) ver. 292. He probably means a nation called Seres, in 
the south of Africa ; who are mentioned by Heliodorus, B. iz. If so, he will 
not be amenable to the censure of Scaliger, who blames him for supposing 
that the Nile rises in the country of the Chinese, 
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joyous with the foliage of the ebony tree ; which, although 
it is green with many a tree, moderates its summer with no 
shade ^, so straight Uirough the Lion does that line of the 
world ^ cut. Thence art thou conveyed past the tracks of 
Phoebus, suflfering no loss of thy waters ■^ and long dost 
thou wander along the desert sands, at one time collecting 
all thy might into a single stream, at another wandering 
and undermining the banks that readily yield to thee. 

•' Again does thy sluggish channel recall the waves, divided 
into many parts, where Philse, the key* of the Idngdom, 
divides the fields of Egypt from the tribes of the Arabians. 
Next, a gentle course speeds thee on, cutting through 
the deserted regions, where the track of commerce* divides 
our sea from the Eed. Who, Nile, could suppose that thou» 
so gently flowing, couldst arouse siich mighty anger of a 
stream so impetuous ? But when the abruptness of the path 
and the precipitate cataracts have intercepted thy passage, 
and thou art indignant that any rocks should resist thy 
"Waters nowhere forbidden, then with foam dost tliou chal- 
lenge the stars; all sides roar with thy waters; and with 
a vast murmm: of the moimtainS does Ihe foaming river 
grow white with unconquered waves. 

" After this, a powerM land, which oiu* revered antiquity 
styles Abates ^ assaulted by it, feels the first attacks, and 
the rocks which they have tiiought fit to call the springs of 
the river, because they first give the manifest signs of its 

^ With no shade) ver. 305. He alludes to the impossibility of trees^ under 
a vertical sun, throwing a shade obliquely. 

^ That line of the toorld) ver. 306. Meaning the equator. 

^ No loss of ihy waters) ver. 307* From the vast body of its waters the 
diminution of them by evaporation is not perceptible. 

* Fhilait ^ ^y) ^er. 313. Bowe has the following Note here : — ** I have 
translated this literally ; though Philse, which is an island on the Nile, and 
at a good distance from the Bed Sea or G^ulf of Arabia, is much rather to be 
looked upon as a boundary between Egypt and Ethiopia than between Egypt 
and Arabia. It lies a little above the lesser Cataracts." 

' Track of commerce) ver. 314. He alludes to the Isthmus now called the 
Isthmus of Suez, which divides the Bed Sea from the Mediterranean or 
Libyan Sea, and over which there was an intercourse by land with Asia. 

' Styles Abatos) ver. 323. Abates, or ''the Inaccessible,'' was a rock or 
inaccessible ishuid in the Nile, overgrown with shrubs, lying between Philse 
and Elephantina. Seneca, in his Quaestiones Naturales, mentions it as only 
able to be trodden by the priests. One of the Scholiasts says that Isis 
buried Osiris in this neighbourhood. 
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recent swelling. After this, nature has placed mountains 
around the wandering waves, which, Nile, deny ihee to 
Lihya; among which, in a deep valley, the waves now 
speed on, lying within dams thus regained, f'irst does 
Memphis allow to thee the £elds and the open country, and 
forbid banks to place an obstacle to thy increase." 

Thus without care, as though in the safely of peace, do 
they prolong the course of midnight ; but the frenzied mind 
of Pothinus^, once stained with blood so sacred, does not 
rest from the contemplation of crimes. Magnus slain, no- 
tiiingdoes he now deem to be wickedness; his ghost dwells 
in his breast, and the avenging Goddesses direct his 
frenzy to new misdeeds. He is for gracing vile right hands 
with that blood* as well, with which Fortune is preparing 
to drench the vanquished Senators; and punishment for 
the civil war, vengeance for the Senate, is almost granted 
to a slave. 

Avert afar, ye Fates, this crime, that, Brutus absent*, this 
neck should be smitten 1 The pmiishment of the Boman 
tyrant is going to be counted a Pharian dime, and the 
example is being lost. Audaciously did he plan things not 
purposed by the Fates; nor did he prepare to entrust 
the murder to secret fraud, and in open warfare he 
challenged the imconquered chieftain. Ciourage so great did 
his crimes afford that he gave orders to strike off the head 
of Gsesar, and thy father-in-law, Magnus, to be joined unto 
thee ; and he bade fedthful slaves to carry these commands 
to Achillas, his partner in the murder of Pompey, whom tiie 

' * Mind (^ PoiUn%i») -ver. 333. These circiunitancef aie thus zelated by 
Caesar^ in the Ciyil War, B. iii. c. 108 : — " A eunuch named Pothuuis, tlie 
tutor of the young king, was regent of the kingdom on account of his youth- 
fulness. He at first began to complain among hia friends, and to ejcpress his 
indignation, that the king should be summoned to plead his cause; but 
afterwards, having preyailed on some of those whom he had made acquainted 
with his views to join him, he secretly called the anny away from Felasinfli 
to Alexandria, and appointed Achillas, already spoken o^ commanderin-ehief 
of the fxssobfL Him he encouraged and animated by promises both in his 
own and the king's name, and instructed by letters and messages how he 
■hould act'* 

* Wiik that Uood) yer. 338. " Fortune ahnost deigns to stain the ban 
bands of Fothinus and Achillas with that blood which is doomed to be shed 
among the nobles in the Senate of Borne, who have been conqneted by him 
at Pharsalia." 
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weak boy had appointed oyer all arms, and had given to 
him the sword, against all and against himself as well, no 
aoHiojity being retained for himself: — 

" Now lie down on thy bed," said he, " and enjoy sound 
slmnbers; Cleopatra has surprised the palace. Nor has 
Pharos been betrayed^ only, but given away. Dost thou de- 
lay, alone, to run to the couch of thy mistress ? The guilty 
fiister is married to her brother, gidUy, I say, for already is 
^6 married to the Latian chieftain; and nmning to and 
fro between her husbands she sways Egypt and has won 
Bome. Cleopatra has been able to subdue an old man^ by 
sorceries ; trust, wretched one, a child ; whom if one night 
shall unite with her, and he shall once, submitting to 
her embrace with incestuous breast, satisfy an obscene 
passion under the name of affection, probably betwe^i each 
kiss he will be granting to her myself, and thy own head. 
By crosses and by flames shall we atone for it, if his sister 
shall prove beauteous'. No aid remains on any side; on 
the one hand there is the king the husband, on the other, 
GsBsar the paramour. 

**And we are, though I confess it, convicted before so 
vengeful a judge ; whidi one of us will Cleopatra not deem 
guilty, with regard to whom she has been chaste ? By the 
deed which we jointly committed, and did in vain^, axid by 
the treaty ratified by the blood of Magnus, do thou come ; 
with a sudden outburst arouse the warfare; rush on by 
night ; let us quench the marriage torches in death ; and 
the cruel mistress let us slaughter in the very bed with 
either husband. Nor let the fortune of the Hesperian chief- 
tain deter us from the enterprise. The glory which has 
elevated him and set him over the earth m common to 
ourselves ; us, too, does Magnus render illustrious. Look 

* Nor has Pharot been betrayed) ver. 355-6. ''Egypt has not only 
been betrayed to Gsesar, but baa been given by him as a spoil to Cleopatra." 

2 To svhdue an old man) ver. 360. " Senem." Caesar, who was at this 
time fifty-two years of age, is thus styled in oomparison with the boy 
Ptolemy. He saggests that Cleopatn has gained her influence OTer Caesw 
by means of philtres and magic potions. 

' Shall prove heaiUeoni) ver. 366. '* If the brother and sister are re- 
conciled, our death will be the certain conseqiimoe." 

* JHd i» vain) ver, 871. " Perdidimus." Litex«lly, « we have logt,*' or 
" have gained nothing by." 
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upon tihe shore, the hope of our guilt *, consult the stcuned 
waves what we may attempt ; and behold a tomb with iu 
little sand covering not even all the limbs of Pompey. He 
whom thou dost dread was but his peer, 

" We are not illustrious in blood ; what matters ? Nor 
do we wield the resoiu-ces of nations and the sway 0/ Mn^: 
we have mighty powers for criminality. Fortune betrays 
them into om: hands. Behold, another more noble victim 
comes ! Let us by a second murder propitiate the Hes- 
perian nations. The divided throat of Ceesar can afford 
this for me, that the Koman people will love us, though 
guilty in Ihe death of Pompey. Why do we shudder at 
names so great, and the forces of the chieftain, which, left 
behind, he will be but a common soldier? This night will 
put an end to the civil wars, and will oflfer an appeasing 
sacrifice to the people, and will send to the shades the head 
Which is stiU due to the world. Kush fiercely upon the 
throat of Ceesar ; let the Lageean band do this for their 
king, the Koman ^ for themselves. Do thou forbear delay- 
ing; filled with the banquet and drenched with wine, and 
prepared for lust, thou wilt fiind him ; dare the deed; the 
Gods of heaven will bestow on thee the fulfilment of so 
many aspirations of the Catos and of the Bruti." 

Achillas is not slow to obey one persuading to villany. 
To his camp, about to be moved, he does not give, as is 
the wont, a loud signal, nor does he betray his arms by the 
sound of any trumpet; in his temerity he employs all the ap- 
purtenances of savage warfare. The greatest part of tho 
multitude are of the Latian commonalty, but so great obli- 
viousness has taken possession of their minds, the soldiers 
being corrupted by foreign manners, that they can serve imder 
a. slave for their generd, and under the command of a de- 
pendant of the comt, whom to obey the Pharian tyrant it 
would have disgraced. No faith and pieiy is there in men 

» The Boman) ver. 395. He alludes to those Romans who were th«a in 
the Egyptian army. They are thus mentioned by Caesar in the Civil War, 
B. iii. c. 110 :— « The forces of Achillas consisted partly of the soldiers of 
Gahinius, who were now become habituated to the licentious mode of living 
at Alexandria, and had forgotten the name and discipline of the ^"J^J 
people, and had married wives there, by whom the greatest part of them had 
children." Septimius, who slew Fompey, was one of these mercenaries. 
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who follow camps, and let out for a little money their venal 
hands, there the right is where are the highest wages ^; 
and they engage to attack the life of CsBsar not for them- 
selves. 

O right ! where has not the wretched fate of om* empire 
met with civil war? Troops far removed from Thessaly 
rage after the manner of their country on the banks of the 
Nile. What more, Magnus, thyself received with hospitality, 
could the house of Lagus have dared? Every right hand 
performs, forsooth, that which is due to the Gods of heaven ; 
and to no Eoman is it permitted to be unemployed. Thus 
has it pleased the Gods to rend the Latian body; the people 
do not separate in partisanship for the father-in-law and the 
son-in-law : a dependant on a court arouses the civil war, 
and Achillas sides with a faction of the Eomans. And un- 
less the Fates avert their hands from the blood of Caesar, 
this faction will prove the conqueror. 

Beady prepared did each^ come, and, engaged in feasting, 
the palace was exposed to all treachery, and the blood of 
CsBsar might have been poured forth amid the royal cups, 
and his head have fallen on the table. But they feared 
the startling alarms of war in the night, lest the slaughter, 
promiscuous and sanctioned by the Fates, might, Ptolemy, 
destroy thee. So great was their confidence in the sword. 
They did not hasten on their guilt ; the opportunity for a 
deed so momentous was despised ; it seemed to the slaves 
a loss that might be made good to let that hour pass for 
slaying Caesar. To pay the penalty in open light was he 
reserved. One night was granted to the chieftain, and Caesar, 
reprieved till the rising of Phoebus, Uved by the favour of 
Pothinus. 

Lucifer looked down from the Casian rock, and sent the 
day over Egypt, warmed even by the rising sun, when, afar 
from the wfidls, troops were beheld, not scattered in maniples, 

^ Where are ike highest wages) ver. 408. Weiae thinks that this means 
that where, as Romans, they could with the greatest justice and hij^hcst glory 
liave warred against Caesar in the character of partisans of the Senate and 
of Pompey, they preferred to act as the mercenaries of Ptolemy, Tha^ 
howeTer, does not seem to be the sense of the passage. 

' Prepared did each) ver, 421. Pothinus within, and Achillas without, 
the palace. 
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nor yet'tmmarshalled, but just as they march with strai^t 
front i^ainst an equal foe. Beady to stand Hie attack hand 
to hand and to make it, they rushed on. But Csesar, dis- 
trusting^ the walls of the city, protected himself mthiii the 
gates of the closed palace, submitting to an unworthy re- 
treat Nor for him, pent up, was the whole palace avail- 
able ; in the smaller portion of the house he had collected 
his forces ; both anger and fear affected their minds ; he 
both dreaded the onset and he disdained to dread. 

Thus rages the noble brute confined within the narrow 
cage, and, Sie prison gnawed, breaks his frantic teeth ; not 
otherwise would thy flames grow furious, Mulciber, in Ihe 
carems of Sicily, if any one were to block up the sununits 
of -^tna^ for thee. * He who, in his boldness, so lately be- 
neath the heights of Thessalian Heemus, feared not all the 
nobles of Hesperia and the ranks of the Senate and Ponh 
pey their leader, the cause forbidding^ him to look at them, 
and promised for himself an unmerited success, dreaded 
the guilty attempts of slaves, and within a house* was as- 
sailed with darts ; he, whom not the Alanian would have 
provoked, not the Scythian, not the Moor, who sports with 
the stranger fastened up^; he, for whom the space of the 
Boman world does not suffice, and who deems tihe Indians 
with the Tyrian Gades a trifling realm, just like an un- 
warlike boy, just like a woman in a captured city, seeks 
the safe retreats of a house ; his hope of life he places in a 
closed threshold, and, wandering about with uncertain stq>3, 
surveys the halls ; not without the king, however, whom he 
takes in everjr quarter with him, to exact vengeance asid 

' Coesar, didrtutinff) yer. 440. Caesar says, in the CitQ War, B. ill 
c 111 : — ** Full of confidence in his troops, and despising the small numbers 
of Caesar's soldiers, Achillas seized Alexandria, except that part of the town 
which Caesar occupied with his troops. At first he attempted to force the 
pakoe ,* but Geeaar had disposed his cohorts through the street^ and tepelied 
his attack.'' 

^ Summits qf JStna) ver. 448. See B. i. 1. 545. 

' The caute forbidding) ver. 451. " When the badness of the CMue ought 
to hare forbidden him eyen to face Porapej and the Senate." 

* Within a hMue) yer. 453. "Intraque Pemrtes.* IdtenUy, " kad 
"vnihm the Penates." 

^ The stranger fastened up) yer. 455. Alluding to those savage iMtiefiii 
who amuse and exercise themselves with making stnmgeni maikt §n their 
arrows. 
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a grateful expiation for his death, and determined to huii* 
Ptolemy, th j head against the slaves, if there be not darts 
or flames. Thus is the barbarian fair one of Colchis^ be* 
lieved, fearing the avenger both of his kingdom and of her 
flight, with her sword and with the head of her brother as 
treU, ready prepared, to have awaited her father. 

However, the emergency of affairs forces the chieftain to 
have recourse to hopes of peace ; and a royal attendant^ is 
sent to corrupt the slaves in the name of &eir absent mo« 
narch, to tell by whose advice they commenced the attack. 
But neither does the law of the world^ avail, nor the ties 
that are ratified by nations. The ambassador of the king 
and the pleader for peace, guilty of so many misdeeds, 
gives proof of what is to be placed in the number of thy 
crimes. Not the Thessalian land, and the vast realms of 
Juba, not Pontus, and the impious standards of Phamaces, 
and the region flowed around by the cold Iberas, not the 
barbarian Syrtis, have perpetrated crimes so great as thy 
effeminacy. 

The warfare presses him on every side, and now within 
the house the darts are falling, and the household Gods are 
trembling. No battering-ram is there to move, the threshold 
at a single shock, aud to break down the house; no engine 
of war is there ; nor is the work entrusted to flames ; but 
the troops, devoid of counsel, straggling, surround the vsst 

' Fair one of Colchii) yer. 4^4. Xedea the Colcfaian tore li«r brother 
Absyrtus to pieces^ and strewed his limbs in the iraj, when pnrsued by her 
&ther ^etes. 

^ And a royal atUtidaiU) ver. 468. Caesar, in the Civil War, B. lii. c. 109, 
thus mentions the circumstance here referred to : — "Caesar's only resource was 
to keep within the to^vn in the most conyenient places, and to get informa- 
tion of the designs of Achillas. However, he ordered his soldiers to repair 
to their arms, and advised the king to send some of his friends^ who had Ihe 
greatest inflnenee, as deputies to Achillas, and to signify his royal pleasuie. 
Bioscerides and Serapio, tiie persons sent by him, who had both beett am- 
bassadors at Borne, and had been in great esteem with Ptolemy, the &th«> 
went to Achillas. But as goon as they appeared in his presence, without 
hearing them, or learning the occasion of their coming, he ordered them to 
be seised and put to death. One of them, after recdyiiig a wound, was 
taken up and carried o£f by the attendaztts aa dead ; the other was killed on 
the spot." 

* The law of the vnrlcf) ver. 471. *' Jos mimdl'' Meaning the law uni- 
versally obseryed by dyilind natioDf, of holding inviolate the person of an 
ambassador. 

D D 2 
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abode, and nowhere does a body attack with its entire force. 
The Fates forbid, and Fortune, in place of a wall, defends 
CcBsar, With ships likewise ^ is the palace attempted, where 
the luxurious abode extends itself with proud extremities 
into the midst of the waves. 

But Csesar is present everywhere defending, and these 
does he keep from entering with the sword, those with 
flames ; and, blockaded (so great is his presence of mind), 
he does the work of the besieger. He orders torches dipped 
in pitch and fat to be hurled against the sails in the joined 
barks. Nor is the fire slow amid shrouds of tow and amid 
planks dripping with wax; and at the same moment do 
both the benches of the sailors and the topmost ropes of 
the sailyards catch fire. Now almost are the half-burnt 
ships simk in the deep, and now both enemies and weapons 
are floating. Nor on the ships alone do the flames take 
hold; but the roofs which are near to the sea, with extendmg 
smoke, catch fire. The south winds, too, feed the destrac- 
tion^ and the flame, smitten by a whirlwind, runs along the 
roofs with no other motion than a meteor is wont to run 
along the eethereal track, both lacking fuel, and burning in 
the desert air. 

This disaster for a short time called away the people 
from the besieged palace to the aid of the city. Nor did 
Oeesar lose the moments for destruction in sleep, but in the 
darkness of the night he leapt aboard ship, always success- 
fully employing the sudden turns of war and the opportunity 
seized. Then he took Pharos, the key to the main. Once 
did it stand as an island^ in the mid sea, at the time of the 
^prophet Proteus ; but now it is adjoining to the Pellsean 

' With ships likewise) ver. 486. These naval contests are described at 
length by Caesar in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 111>112. In the latter chapter 
be says : — " In this quarter of the town was a wing of the king's palace, in 
vrhich Ceesar was lodged on his first arrival, and a theatre adjoining the 
bonse, which served for a citadel, and commanded an avenue to the port and 
other docks." 

^ Stand as an island) ver. 51 0. Homer describes the Isle of Pharos aa 
ft whole day*s sail from Egypt. In the Odyssey, B. iv. 1. 355-885, be de- 
scribes Proteus, the prophetic old man of the sea, as dwelling in the Isle of 
Pharos. Virgil mentions the Isle of Carpathos, between Crete and Rhodes, 
as his abode. By some, Proteus is supposed to have been an ancient king 
of Egypt. 
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walls. A double aid in war did that afford to the chieftain : 
it cut off the power of making incursions and the outlets of 
the main from the foe ; and to the aid of Caesar, it left an 
inlet and free access to the sea. 

Nor then did he any further delay the punishment of 
Pothinus ; but not with the wrath Ms due, not with the 
cross, not with the flames, not with the ravenous teeth of 
wild beasts. Oh shame ! his head unbecomingly struck off 
with the sword ^ atoned ; he died by the death of Magnus 1 

Moreover, escaping by a stratagem^ prepared by the slave 
Ganymedes, Arsinoe goes over to the foes of Caesar; and 
she holds the camp deprived of its monarch, as the offspring 
of Lagus, and pierces the grim Achillas^, the slave of the 
king, vnth a righteous sword. Now, Magnus, another victim 
is despatched to thy shade ; nor does Fortune deem this 
enough. Afar be it, that this should be the sum of thy 
vengeance. Not the tyrant himself suffices for retribution, 
not the whole palace of Lagus. Until the swords of his 
country reach the vitals of Caesar, Magnus will be imre- 
venged. 

But, the author of the commotion removed, the frenzy did 
not cease ; for again did they have recourse to arms, under 
the guidance of Ganymedes^; and many battles did they 

* Struck off with the stpord) ver. 518. Caesar says, in the Civil War, B. iii 
c. 112: — "While the enemy was thus employed, Pothinus, tutor to the 
young king, and regent of the kingdom, who was in Caesar's part of the 
town, sent messengers to Achillas, and encouraged him not to desist from 
his enterprise, or to despair of success ; but his messengers being discovered 
and apprehended, he was put to death by Caesar." 

' Escaping by a stratagem) ver. 520. Caesar thus speaks of the escape 
of Arsino3, the younger sister of Cleopatra, in the Civil War, B. iii. c. 1*12 : — 
" In the meantime, Ptolemy's younger daughter, hoping the throne would 
become vacant, made her escape from the palace to Achillas, and assisted 
him in prosecuting the war. But they soon quarrelled about the command, 
which circumstance enlarged the presents to the soldiers, for each endeavoured, 
by great sacrifices, to secure their affection." 

' Pierces the grim Achillas) ver. 523. We are told in the Alexandrian 
War of Aulus Hirtius, c. v., that " after having mutually endeavoured to 
supplant one another, each striving to engross the supreme authority, ArsinoS, 
by the assistance of the eunuch Qanymedes, her governor, at length prevailed, 
and slew Achilhts." 

* Guidance of Qanymedes) ver. 531. We learn from Hirtius, c. 5, that 
" after the death of Achillas, Arsinoe possessed the whole power without a 
rival, and raised Ganymedes to the command of the army, who, on his 
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fi^t with saccessfal warfare. That day mi^t, with htal 
lesults to CflBsar, have been handed down to £une and to 
ftitureages. 

His arms being crowded within the compass of a sli^t 
rampart, while the Latian chieftain is preparing to dis^- 
bark his foroes in empty ships, he is suiromided with all 
the dangers of a sudden attack ; on the one side, nxmieioiis 
ships line the sh<»es ; on the other, loot soldiers are attack- 
ing in the rear ; no way is there for safety, no flight, no roam 
for ^our ; haidly, even, u there the hope of an hononible 
death. With no army routed, and with no heaps of vast 
carnage, was Csesar then about to be conqnerod, but wiHi 
no bloodshed, captured through ihe fatality of the spot. 

He hesitates whether, in his doubt, to fear, or whether to 
wish to die. He recollects ScoB^a^ amid the dense mass, 
who had already earned the glory of everiasting fame, £pi- 
damnus, on thy plains, wh^i, alone, the ramparts thrown 
open, he besieged Magnus treading upon the waUs^ 

entrance upon that high office, augmented the largesses of the troops and 
with equal diligence diichaiged all other parts of his duty/' 

' BecolUcU SccBva) vex. 6ii, The &te of Scsva now recurs to him, who 
on a similar occasion opposed the whole force of the enemy. See B. vi 
L141, rfwgr. 

' Treading upon the walls) ver. 546. It is rather singular that the work 
of Lucan brmks off at the same point as Caesar's nairatiye of the GiTil War. 
ne death of Achillas^ and the revolt under the command of Qanymedes^ 
ten the only eyents here stated which appear to have taken place ttfter the 
dofe of the period comprised in Caesar's work. 
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Abatos, the ialand of, 397. 

Absyrtis, the riyer, 100. 

Abiyrtiu, slaia hy Medeiy 408. 

Abydog and Sestos, 85. 

Achelous, the nrer, 223. 

Achaemenes, the ancestor of the Per- 
nan kxDgs, 48. 

Achillas, purposes to ailaj GsBsar, 401; 
Maja the execation of his projecly 
401. 

Achorens, a native of Memphis^ and 
counsellor of King Ptolemy, 317; 
Bpeaks in praiae of Pompey, 318 ; 
lof speech to Cesar on the nse of 
the Nile, 892. 

Aero quoted, 275. 

Actium,the hattleof,alhidedto«4.292. 

^as, the riyer, 222. 

Mgx, the city oi^ 108. 

.figeus and Theaena, the gtoiy o^ 
alluded to, 81. 

iEgoceros, the OonsteUation^ 360. 

iBneaa, an ancestor of Caesar, 370. 

^olians, the, 225. 

AStites, the eagle-stone, its properties^ 
240. 

iBtna, an emption oi, poetically de- 
scribed, 834. 

Afianiosy h., comnuuids in Spain for 
Pompey, jointly with Petreius, 
128; his troopa fzatenuae widi 
those of Cesar, 136; he sues f<n: 
peace, 142; hie speech, ib.; he 
and Petreius are pardoned by 
Caesar, 143 ; their troops are dis- 
banded, 144. [See Petreius.] 

Agamemnon, the avenger of Aia bro- 
ther's injuries, 108. 



Agaye and Pentheus, the stoxy oi, 
36. 288. 

Ajax TeUunon, hia tomb at Bheteom, 
377. 

Alba Longa, the town o^ 12. 

Albis, the rirer, 49. 

Alexander the Great, alluded to, 103; 
his tomb, 327. 385; the division 
of hifl empire, 386. 

AUia, the defieat at, 271. 

Almo, the riyer, 39. 

Aloeus, the jEather of Otus and £phi* 
altes, 227. 

Alpheus, the river, 98. 

Amanus, the moontain o^ 104 ; pro- 
ductive of galbanum, 375. 

Amasis, king of ]5gyp4 344. 

Ambracia, 193. 

Ammianus Marcellinns quoted, 2. 

Ammodytes, the serpent, 368* 

Ammon, the Oasis of, 360. 

Amphisbaena, the serpent, described, 
368. 

Amphissa, the town o^ 97. 

Amphorae, 144. 

Amphiysus, the river, 223. 

Amydas, the boatman, his address to 
Caesar, 191. 

Amentum,Qr thong, spears heldby,214. 

Anaphora, the figure, 257. 

Anauros, the river, 223. 

Ancharius, Q., the murder of, 53. 

Anchises and Venus, the story of, re- 
ferred to, 378. 

Ancilia, or sacred shields, 40; their 
origin suggested by the Poet, 358. 

Ancoua, the city of, 67. 

Anio, the river, 37. 
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Anointing of wiesden, 154. 
Antsens and Hercules, the story of, 

52. 154. 
Antenor, 259. 
Antiochusy king, the treasures taken 

from him by the Bomans, 97. 
Antipodes, the, S74. 
Antonius, M., the murder of, 53. 
Antony, Marc, Caesar's message to 

him, 182. 
Anuhis, the Deity, 833. 
Anxur, the town of, 93. 
Apex, worn hy the Flamens, 40. 
Apidanus, the river, 224. 
Apis, the God, his worship, 817. 
Ap]ustre, 119. 
Aponus, the springs of, 259. 
Apollo, the God, his oracles, 170. 
Appian quoted, 180. 188. 209. 252. 

258. 267. 295. 323. 880. 
Appius Claudius, his fears, 168 ; his 

address to the priestess at Delphi, 
. 172; is misled by the oracle, 174. 
Apsus, the riyer, 186. 
Apuleius quoted, 233. 338, 334. 
Apulian methods of renewing the 
' exhausted land, 233. 
Arar, the river, 28. 
Arazes, the river, 2. 
Area, a coffin, 329. 
Arcus, to what the word refers, 333. 
Arcti, the, 801. 
Anns, lowering of, at a general's 

funeral, 329. 
Arvemi, the nation of the, 27; sup- 
posed to- have asserted relationship 

with the Romans, ib. 
Asculum, a town of Picenum, 73. 
Asopus, the river, 224. 
Asp, the, how destroyed by the ich- 
- neumon, 160; description of, and 

of its bite, 367. 372; various kinds 

mentioned by Galen, 363. 
Asturians, the nation of the, 127 ; 

join Pompey's standards, 137. 
Asylum at Rome, for what it was 

instituted, 7. 
Atax, the river, 24. 
Athamanians, the, 99. 
Athens, the dockyards of, 99. 



Athos, Mount, 85 ; canal cut throngh 

by Xerxes, ib. 
Atlas, the Pleiades his daughter!, 

165; and Medusa, the story o^ 

365. 
Atlas, tke mountain of, 85. 
Attains, king, his treasures, 97. 
Aturus, the rivei^^ 25. 
Auiidus, the river, 68. 
Augustus Caesar, his conquest of 

Cleopatra, 387. 
Aulus, his death, bitten by a dipsas, 

369. - 
Aulus Gellius quoted, 259. 
Auspices, taken from the Praepetetf- 

and Oscines, 38. 
Autololes, the nation of the, 157. 

Babylon, the city of, 2. 308; its 
walls, 205. 

Bacchus, his worship in the cities 
called Nysa, 5; called Bromins, 
168. 

Bactria, the province of, 308. 

Bactros, the river, 106. 

Badius Ascensius, a notion of, proba- 
bly wrong, 258. 

Baebius, M., the murder of, 53. 

Baetis, the river, 80. 

Bagrada, the river, 153. 

Balearic sling, the, 14. 123. 

Bardi, the, poets of Gaul and Ger- 
many, 29. 

Basilisk, the, described, 368. 372. 

Basilus, L. Minucius, a partisan ot 
Caesar, 146. 

Batavi, the nation of the, 28; the 
peculiarity of their trumpets, ib. 

Beard, the Africans said to be with« 
out, 390. 

Beckmann's History of Invention* 
quoted, 289. 

Bedclothes, of the ancients, 199. 

Bees, their habits alluded to, 350* 

Belgae, the nations of the, 26. 

Belgium and Holland, the coast o^ 
probably alluded to, 25. 

"Bella," a particular meaning o^ 
suggested by Weise, 92. 

Bellona, the Goddess, 86. 279. 
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Belloiiarii, or priests of Bellona, 86. 

Besri, the nation of the, 185. 

Bidental, consecration of the, 40. 

Birds of ill omen, what, 85. 

Bistoniay a name of Thrace^ 161. 

BiturigeSy' the nation of the, 26. 

Bootes, the Constellation, 88. 

Bosporus, the, 185. 

Brahmins, their funeral ceremonies 

. alluded to, 104. 

Brennus, bums the Temple of Delphi, 

172. 
Britain, Cssai^s passage to, alluded 
. to, 22. 

Britons, the coracles of the, 133. 
Bromins, a name of Bacchus, 168. 
Brundisium, the town of, 81; de- 
t scribed by the Poet, ib,; the siege 

of, by Caesar, 87. 
Brutus, D. Junins, left in command of 

the fleet byCsesar, 117; his address 

to the pilot, 118* 
Brutus, Lucius Junius, mourning of 

tbe matrons for him, 251. 
Brutus, M. Junius, repairs to Cato for 

his advice, 59 ; his speech on the 
• occasion, 60; how related to Cato, 

ib.; how answered by. Cato, 62; 

his intention to kill Caesar at Cati- 

nse, 280. 
Buccina, or trumpet, 85. 
Bufifon, his opinion as to the camiyo- 

rous propensities of cranes, 291. 
Burial, consequences of the want of, 

314. 
Burmann suggests a peculiar meaning 

of the word " vita," 219; his sug- 
gestions as to certain other passages, 

270, 271. 
Byzantium, the city of, 377. 

Cadi, 144. 

Cadmus, the transformation of, 99; 
and the Dragon, the story of, 151. 

Caesar, Julius, his veneration of the 
Goddess Fortuna, 8 ; his victories 
in Ghiul alladed to, ib.; marches into 
Italy, 11; his character depicted 
by the Poet, ib. ; descended from 
iBSneas through Ascanins, 12. 101. 



879; the image of Rome appears 
to him and addresses him, 12; 
at what time of the year he 
passed the Bubicon, 13; crosses 
the Btt|>icon, ib. ; his words on the 
occasion, ib. ; attacks Aiiminum, 14 ; 
refused a triumph on the conquest 
of Ghtul, 17 ; his speech to his sol- 
diers on entering Italy, 18; his 
passage from Gaul to Britain al- 
luded to, 22; collects his troops 
from all parte of Gaul, 23 ; takes 
several towns after Ariminum, 31 ; 
attacks Corfinium, 75 ; and takes 
it, ib.; pardons Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and dismisses him, 76 ; lays 
siege to Brundisium, 83 ; and takes 
it, 87; sends Curio to Sicily and Sar- 
dinia to collect com, 91 ; marches 
to Borne, 93 ; his words on behold- 
ing it, t&. ; plunders the treasury 
in the Temple of Saturn, and is 
opposed by the Tribune Metelks, 
94; his words to Metellus, 95, 
greatly in debt at the beginning 
of the civil war, 97; the speech 
of the Massilians to him, 109; 
his answer. 111 ; attacks Massilia, 
ib.; orders a sacred forest to be 
cut down, 113 ; his words on the 
occasion, 114 ; leaves the conduct 
of the siege to Cains Trebonius, his 
legate, ib. ; leaves D. Junius Bratus 
in command of his fleet before Mas- 
silia, 117; opposes Afranius and 
Petreius in Spain, 127 ; crosses the 
river Cinga, 134 ; his words on the 
occasion, 135 ; his troops fraternize 
with those of A&anius and Petreius, 
136; about to attack A&anius and 
Petreius, he addresses his soldiers, 
140; his troops mutiny, 176; his 
address to them, 179 ; quells the 
mutiny, 180 ; coUecte his shipping, 
182; goes to Rome and is ap- 
pointed Dictator, ib.; exhorts his 
troops to sail, 184; sete sail for 
Epiras, ib.; arrives in Epirus, 
186; his message to Antony, 187; 
prepares to cross in a boat £rom Epi« 
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ms to Bnaidiaiiim, 188 ; addroBsea 
tka bwtoiaii Am7efaM,189 ; emluirks, 
190, 191 ; rebokei tkeitonB,193; 
if bbned by hif troops on his re- 
tnro, 194 ; Antonj and hit troops 
join bJm, 195 ; Uoeksdes Pompej at 
f atia, 204 ; Ids troops siiAr from 
ftadne, 209; attuks Toiqaatos, 
S17; retifes to Tbessalj, 219; is 
followed thither b j Pompey, 220 ; 
kanmgnes his wldiers before the 
battle of PhanaUa, 203; the nnm 
befi of his amy, 266 ; conaumds 
Us men to aim at the fiKos of the 
enemy, 266, 279; his order that 
the bati&e ef Phaisidia sboold not 
be Botioed in the Futi Gensalaies, 
271 ; how represented in his.Tem- 
ple, 273; repalses Pompey's ca- 
Taby, 278 ; urges on his soldiers, 
279; his woids, asaU^jed by Locan, 
to Domitias when dying, 281 ; en- 
courages his troops to plnader Pom- 
pey's camp, 286 ; smrreys the bat- 
tlefield of Pharsalia, 289 ; his del- 
fieation aflnded to, 884; leaves 
Thessaly, 377; his coarse described, 
ib^ 378 ; his writings probably 
alluded to by Lacan, ib.; visits 
Troy, ib. ; promises to vestoro it, 
%b, ; his prayer over its roinSy 879 ; 
is met by Theodotos bearing the 
head of Pompey, 880; answers 
Theodotns in teims of eensne^ 881 ; 
his real joy on seeing the head of 
Pompey, ib. ; this probably a mis- 
representatien of the Poet, ib.; 
arrives in Aleiandria, 884; his 
coorage shown thero, 885; visits the 
tomb of Alexander the Qreat, ib. ; 
Cleopatra introdaees herself to him, 
887; his son by Cleopatra, alluded 
to, 888 ; is entertained by Ckopa- 
tn, 889 ; qnestions Achoreos on the 
rise of the Nile, 391 ; his reforma- 
tion of the odendar, 892; Pothinus 
plots his destruction, 898 ; Adiillas 
mepaies to slay him, 401 ; but de- 
lajTS the execution of his design, 
ib.; U besieged in the palace of 



Akxaadria, 402; bams the fleet 
of the besiegers, 404 ; puts Pothimif 
to death, 405 ; is hemmed in by 
Ganymedea, 406 ; calls to mind the 
valour of fiosTB, A. [.fiise a2so Lneaa 
and Pompey.] 

Caesar's CoDimentaries quoted or ra* 
ferred to, 8. 14. 30, 81, 82, 38. 72, 
73, 74. 83. 85, 86, 87. 91. 94. UO. 
Ill, 112. 114. 116, 117. 125. 137, 
128, 129. 182. 134, 135,136, 1^7. 
139. 142, 148. 156. 159, 160. 162. 
167. 182. 184. 186. 195, 196. 201, 
202, 208, 204. 206, 207, 208, 209, 
210. 216, 217, 218» 219, 220. 262. 
260, 261,262, 26& 267. 275, 276, 
277. 28L 284. 286,287.296. 321, 
322. 885. 887. 898. 400. 402; 403, 
404, 405. 

Caleas, the river, 100. 

Oakndar, reformed by Oaeflw, 382. 

Callimachns quoted, 336. 

CBl0nfls,362. 

Caipe, or Gibraltar, the nek of, 95. 

Oamfayses, his e^edition afpunit ibe 
llaicDsbii, 396. 

Oamilhis, U, Vnau, the Dictator, 10. 
77, 165. 

Osnpas ICartiui^ elections held oson 
the, 11. 

Cantabri, the nation of the, 215. 

Cannae, the battle o^ 48, 271. 

Caaopos, or <3oma BereEdoei^ the Con- 
steUation, 301. 

Canopns, the dty of, 320 ; fiuaed for 
its volnptBOBsness, «ii 

Ospua, fouided by Capys, 67 ; Pom- 
pey letirea thilher on Gsesar's ap- 
proach, ib. 

Capys, the founder ef Capva, 67. 

Caranumians, the nation of the, 105. 

Carbasa, textures probably of cotton, 
linen, or silk, 104. 

Oaibo, M. Papirini^ alain by Pompey, 
78. 

Gsneres, of the lace-eovrse, 18. 

Cardpos, the ConstellatioB, 360. 

"Gardo," the word, hew used by 
Lucan, 130. 

Oarrhse,thehattleo(7* 
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GartliaginiaiiB, sums paid by the, at 
the end of the £rst and lecond 
Pnxiic wars, 96, 

Garystos, the town o^ 175. 

Cftsium, the town and mountain o^ 
317. 

CassiuB Longiniu, Gains, one of the 
mnrdeien of Gaeaar, 273. 

Gastra GornelianBy 56. 

Catiline, hia caDspincjj 77; qjoalled 
by Gkero, 252. 

Gato^ the Elder, 246. 

Gato, H. Poiciiu, complimented bjthe 
Poet) 8 ; how zelatad to Brutoa, 60; 
.' hia apeech to Brntna, 62 ; hia mar- 
liage to Hanaa lue lEascia]; flies 
firam Borne, 66; made Gjprna a Bo- 
man province, 97 ; hecomea leader 
of the partizana of Pompey, 339 ; 
repairs to Coreyra, 339 ; to llalta, 
«nd Gytheia^ and, paaaing Orete, 
jnakea for the ahorea of Iiibya» 340 ; 
ia zefiiaed admittance at Phyens, 
ib,; meeta the ahipa of Gomelia 
and Sextos, •&. ; reatcains the im- 
petnona leaentment of Gneiua, the 
aon of Pompey, 345; pronomices 
t^ funeral oration of Pompey, 346 ; 
an admirer of the olden times^ ib, ; 
addresses the followers of Tarchon- 
dimotua, 349 ; takea Gyrene^ 350 ; 
jnarchea to join hing Jnhay 351 ; 
Ilia fleet meeta with a atom, 352 ; 
the greater part of his fleet escapes 
to the liyer Triton, «&.; hia apeech 
before entering npon the sands of 
Africa, 354; amid the burning 
aanda lefoaea a draught of water, 
359 ; refuses to consult the oiacle 
of Jupiter Ammon, 361 ; leada his 
men acrou the desert, 362; his 
speech at the well infested by ser- 
pents^ 363; is the first to drink 
there, %b. ; his troops axe aided by 
the Psylli, 374 ; with his army ar- 
riyes at Leptia, 876 ; the duration 
of hia march acrosa the sandy desert, 
ib, 
Gattle, speaking, xecoided instances 
of 35. 



Gatulus, Q. Latatiii% hia Tiolsnt death, 
56. 

Gauci, the nation of the, 30. 

Gaudine Porka, or Piiig» GaudimB^ 
the Boman defeat at the, 55. 

Gelaenae, the dty o4 101. 

Gelensmi^ 86. 

Gelendxas, the town o^ 306; proba- 
bly the same as Syedra or Syedrae, 
ib, 

Geltiberians, the nation of the, 127 ; 
joins Pompey'a standaidi^ ib. 

Genchris, the serpent, described, 368. 

Gentaurs, inhabited DCoant Pfaoloe, 
100. 225. 

Gentanry, the herb, 375. 

Gephisns, the river, 97. 

Geraonia, or Acroceraunia, 82. 

Gerastea, or homed aexpeaty ike, 240. 
368. 

Goroma, or wrestler^a oil^ 365. 

Ceruchiy what they were, 801. 

Getra, or target, 262. 

Gethegi, their &shion of wearing the 
anna bare, 246. 

Gethegus, G. Gomelius^ an associat e of 
Gatiline;, 77. 

Ghalcedon, the city of, 377. 

Ghaldaean priesthood, the^ assumed to 
be magicians, 303. 

Ghaos, meaning Tartarus, 237, 

Ghara, a root, alluded to, 209. 

Ghariot-iaces, in the Gircui^ 302. 

Gharles's Wain, 300. 

Ghelydri, the serpents, described, 368. 

Ghersydros, the serpent, described, 
368. 

Chiron, the Gentaur, 226. 

Ghronian Sea, the, why so called, 393. 

Gicero, suppresses Gatiline'a conspi- 
racy, 252; persuades Pompey to 
figh^ tb, ; his speech, 253 ; in 
reality not present at the batde of 
Pharsalia, ^. 

Gicero, a quotation from his works, 
not to be found there, 27 ,* quoted, 
19. 42. 146. 215. 290. 333. 

Gilician pirates, the conquest of the, 
by Pompey, 20 ; disposed in colo< 
nies by Pompey, 21. 
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Cimbri, the nation of the, 15. 

Ginctns Qabinius, what it was, 88. 

Ginga, the river, 28. 127. 

Ginna, Gomelius, and Garbo join Ma- 
rius, 52. 

Ginype, or Ginyphus, the river, 871. 

Girceium, the Promontory of, 217. 

€iiciui, a wind of Gallia Narbonen- 
m, 25. 

Girrha, the Bhrinei of, 5,* the town of, 
97. 

Gitrus, the wood of the, lued for mak- 
ing tables, 856. 

Glandian quoted, 140. 

Gleonae, the lion of, 154. 

Gleopatra, is expelled from Egypt by 
Ptolemy, 818 ; hated by Ptolemy, 
882 ; introduces herself to Gsesar, 
387 ; her address to him, 888 ,* is 
seemingly reconciled to Ptolemy, 
%b.; entertains Gsesar, 889; her 
supposed use of philtres, 899. 

Glodins, P., the murder of, 19. 

Clupea, or Glypea, the city of, 153. 

Gneius, the elder son of Fompey, 
meets his brother Sextns, 848 ; 
his impulse to ayenge his father's 
death, 844 ; his speech to the sailors, 
ib,; is restrained by Gato, 845; 
remains in Africa with the fleet, 
854, 

Gnidos, the island of, 305. 

Goatrse, the nation of the, 104. 

Goccum, or cochineal, 889. 

GdUinian Qate, the victory at the, by 

■ Sulla, 55. 

Golophon, the city of, 805. 

Gommotions, at Eome, in the days of 
Morius, related, 50. 

Gomparison, by the Poet, of Gsesar 
and Pompey, 9. 

''Gonclamare" applied to the dead, 
47. 

"Goncordes radii," the meaning of, 
191. 

Gone, the island of, 100. 

Gonjunctions, a curious use of, by 
Lucan, 70. 

Gonstellations, heat of the, 182 ; 
counterpoise of the, 860. 



Gonsuls, came into office on the lit 
of January, 165. 

Gonsulship, the, in the time of the 
emperors, 182, 183. 

Gora, the town of, 270. . 

Goracles, 188. 

Gorcyra, the island of, 12. 

Gordus, his words over the body of 
Pompey, 829 ; bums it, 381. 

Gorfinium, the town of, held by Domi« 
tins Ahenobarbus, 74 ; is attacked 
by Gsesar, 75; the siege alluded 
to, 158. 

Gorinth, the isthmus of, 7. 

Gomelia, the wife of Pompey, 90; 
mairied to him very shortly after 
the death of Julia, tb.; her address 
to Pompey, 198; her separation 
from him, 199 ; meets Pompey at 
Mitylene, 296; is addressed by 
him, 297 ; her answer to him, 
ib.; leaves Lesbos with Pompey, 
299 ; her words on being left by 
Pompey for the shore of £g3rpt, 
821 ; beholds his death, 325 ; 
her words on the occasion, ib, ; 
meets Gato, 840 ; her vrish to re- 
main on the coast of Egypt, 341 ; 
her words on seeing the flames of 
his pile, ib.; a question how she 
could recognize the flames, ib. ; 
gives Pompey's message to his sons 
to Seztus, 842 ; her mourning, 
843 ; performs the funeral rites of 
Pompey, 345. 

Gomelian camp, the, 156. 

Gomelius, G., the prophetic words of, 
on the day of die battle of Fhar- 
salia, 259. 

Gomu, 28. 275. 

Gorona civica, or civic crown, 22. 

Gorus, a stormy wind, 25. 

Gorycian cave, the, 103. 

Gorycus, the city oi^ 295 ; mount, its 
saflron, 371. 

Gos, the island of, 305. 

Gotta, L. Aurelius, dissuades Metdlus 
from opposing Gesar, 96. 

Gotta, Aurunculeius, and his troops 
slain by the Nervii, 27. 
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Cotys, king of Tbrace, 167. 
CovmuB, or scythed chariot of the 

Belgse and Britons, 26. 
Cranes^ the migration of, 100; the 
flight of, described, 195; wrongly 
represented by Lucan as camiro- 
rous, 291. 
Crassi, the conquest of the, by the 
Parthians, 54 ; the murder of the, 
by Fimbria, ib. 
Orassus, M., cursed by the Tribunes, 

< 95; his body said to have been 
thrown into the Euphrates, 313; 
his head, how treated by the Par- 
thian king, 314. 
Crastinus, commences the battle of 
Pharsalia, 274. 

Crete, the birth-place of Jupiter, 99 ; 
the untruthfulness of its inhabit- 
ants, 836. 

Croesus, his Vitality in crossing the 
river Halys, 106. 

Cmstumium, the river, 68. 

Cuirasses, flexible, 276. 

Camae, the abode of the Sibyl, 333. 

Cnnei, the tiers in the Theatres, 250. 

Curicta, the island of, 145. 

Curio, 0. Scribonius, accompanies the 
banished Tribunes, 16 ; his speech 
to Csesar, ib. ; is sent by Osesar to 
Sicily and Sardinia to collect com, 
91; sails from Sicily for Africa, 
153 ; his Tribuneship and bribery 
by Ciesar alluded to, 158 ; the faith- 
lessness of his troops, ib, ; his speech 
to them, 159 ; defeats Yams, ib. ; 
is led by Juba into an ambuscade, 
160; his eloquence, 162; his de- 
feat and death, ib. ; is referred to 
by Virgil, 163. 

Cnrius Bentatus, probably alluded to, 
10. 

Cybele, the Goddess, her statue washed 
in the river Almo, 39. 

Cylleniu^ an epithet of Mercury, 43. 

Cymbals, used originally in Phrygia, 
850. 

Cynaegyrns, the story of, borrowed 
by Lucan, 120. 

Cynosure, the, 102. 801. 861. 



*' Cynthia tertia," the meaning of, 13. 
Cyrene, the city of, taken by Cato, 

350. 
Cypress, the, planted near the tombs 

of the rich, 114. 
Cyprus, the island of, made a Boman 

province by Cato, 97. 
Cythera, the island of, 340. 

Daci, or Bacians, the nation of the, 
49 ; their inroads, 814. 

Dahse, the nations of the, 62. 

Damascus, the city of, exposed to the 
winds, 101. 

DanaS, the mother of Perseus, 108, 

Danube, the river, also called the 
Ister, 48. 

David, king, his refusal to drink of 
the waters of Bethlehem, 359, 

Decapitation, made an art, 326. 

Decius Mus, the self-devotion of, 62. 

Deification of Julius Csesar, alluded to, 
247. 

Deiotarus, King, aids Pompey, 167 ; 
Pompey's address to him, 303 ; as- 
sumes the disguise of a servant, 304. 

Delphi, the oracles of, 169; its re- 
sponse to Nero, 171. 

Demigods, inhabitants of the upper 
regions of the air, 338. 

Demogorgon, the mysterious GK>d, pro^ 
bably alluded to, 282. 244. 

Destinies, or Fates, the, 7. 

Deucalion, the flood of, 43. 

Diana, the grove and sacrifices of, at 
Aricia, 98 ; when founded, ib. ; the 
Scythian, her worship, 29. 

Dibapha, 389. 

Dies sanguinis, or day of blood, 36. 

Dii Indigetes, or native GK>ds of 
Eome, 35. 

Diodoms Siculns quoted, 242. 

Diomedes, king of Thrace, his cruelty, 
5Q. 

Dipsas, the serpent, described, 863. 
368, 869. 

Dipsus, or Dipsas, the river, supposed 
by Burmann to be the Catarrhactes, 
306. 

Dirce, the fountain of, 98* 151. 
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Bis, an ^itbet of Platd, 80. 

DiTitiaciu, king of the Sneaones, 
26. 

Dirorees, of common otemnDoe whh 
the Bomans, 198. 

Bodona^ the oncle of. 228. 

Dogs, of MoloaBiu, 147; hdd hf a 
leath when hunting, ^. ; the iror- 
Bhip of, in Egypt, 833. 

Dohbella, P. Comeliiif, oommaacb 
for Caesar in lUyria, 146. 

Dolopians, the nation of the, 225. 

Domitius Ahenoharbviy Lncins, holds 
Corfiniam for Pompey, 74; his 
speech to his troops, ift. ; is taken 
prisoner and pardoned by Oassar, 
75; commands the right "wing of 
Pompey's army at Pharsalia, 260 ; 
is mortally wonnded, 281; Oassar^s 
-words to him, ib, ; his worda to 
Osesar^ when dying, 282. 

Borion, the town of, 221. 

Doubtful or ambignous meaning, pas- 
sages of, 22, 28, 24. 68. 61. 70. 
98. 109. 114. 189. 144. 147. 161. 
183. 197. 218. 232.251.258.258. 
262. 284. 288, 289. 295. 304. 807. 
309. 321. 328, 829.354.860. 362. 
864. 371, 872. 885, 886, 887. 892. 
401. 

Dragons, worshipped m the east, 369. 
/Druids, the priests of the Qauls, 30. 
/ Druidical rites^ probably alluded to. 
( 113. 
I)ru8i, the, 246. 

Dyrrhaehimn, the some as Epidamnus, 
202. 

Ebony, produced in the isLind of Me- 

ro«, 389. 
Echinades, the ishinds, 223. 
Echion, one of the Sparti, 222. 
Sdoni, or Bdones, the nation of th^ 44 ; 

deroted to the worship of Bacchus, 

ib. 
Egjrptians, the superstitions worship 

of the, alluded to, 817; their pro- 

baUe intercourse with tiie Chinese, 

890. 
Elean coarser, the, 18. 



Elysian fields^ where said to be n- 

tuate, 888. 
Emathia, what region properly so 

called, 1. 
Embabning, the art of, 827. 
Emeriti, of the Eoman armies, what, 

21. 
Sncehidus, the giant, 218. 
Ettchelians, the nation of the, 99. 
Enipeus, the river, 224. 
Snna, the plains o^ 243. 
Entrails, the mode of dlTinaiion by, 

41. 
Ephebi, 117. 
Ephyrean, why Dyizhachiam was so 

caUed, 208. 
Epidamnus, the town oi^ 82; the 

same as Dyirhachium, 202. 
EjHmenides, the Cretan poet, quoted 

by St. Paul, 336. 
Ergastuky or slavei^ dungeons, the^ 

62. 
Erictho, the enchantress, 233;.heE 

magic rites described, 234; hec 

address to Seztua, the son of Pon^ 

pey, 287. 289; her incantadons, 

241; her addresa to the apiiit, 

243; raises the corpse to life, 244; 

her addresa to the revived body> 

245. 
Eridanus, the river, 68. 
Eryz, Mount, 84. 

Essedonians, the nation of the, 107. 
Eteocles and Polynicea^ the stery o£, 

alluded to, 84. 152. 
Etruria, the source of the Soman su- 

perttitaoDS, 87. 
Buanthius, the death oi^ 63. 
Eudoztts of Cnidus, 892 ; his regula- 
tion of the year, tb. 
Enganean hiUi^ the, 259. 
Eumenides, the, 289. 
Euphrates, the river, its course, 105^ 
Euripus, or straits of EuboBa, 87* 

354. 
Euxine Sea, its magnitude^ 107. 
Evenus, the river, 223. 

Extremi," a particular meaning oC 

the word, 19. 
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Fabricius^ C. LuBciiiiis, the attenpt of 

Pyrrhus to bribe hhn, 97. 
Falernian wine, 391. 
Famine, a deflcription of, 131. 
Fasces, the emblem of Consular dig- 
nity, 11. 
Feretnim, or capulas^ tbe fimeral 

Her, 234. 
FcBcennine rerses, alliided to, 66; 

originated with the Sebines, ib. 
Festns quoted, 66. 
Fig-trees planted at the graws of the 

poorer classes, 292. 
Figulus, P. Nigidras, probably alluded 

to, 42 ; Us prophecy, t^. 
Fimbria, C. Flavins, mnrders the 

Crassi, 54; destroys Troy, 379. 
Fire, bow kept in by the poor for 

coHnary purposes, 189. 
Flamens, the, 40. 
Flammeum, or bridal Teil, 65. 
Floms quoted, 146. 148. 258. 
Fonnido, or i«»ither'fo3, 147. 
Fortuna, the Goddess, worshipped by 

Caesar, 8 ; bad a temple at Prseneste^ 
• 58; the patnm Deity of Sulla, 

246. 
" Fossores," who they were, 270. 
Frankincense thrown on the luneral 

piles, though Ibrbidden by law^ 

829. 
FrontinuB quoted, 385. 

Gsbn, the city of; 870. 

Gades, the colony of, 107. 

Gsetulians, their mode of riding, 167; 
bow they caught lions, 158. 

Oalbanum, produced on Mount Ama- 
nus, 375; the smell of, hateful to 
serpents, t5. 

Oalen quoted, 863. 

Galli, or priests of Cybele, 36. 

Oanymedes, takes the command against 
Caesar, 405; hems in Caesar, 406. 

Garamantes, the nation of the, 142. 

Oarganus, the mountun of, 181. 
846. 

'Oaums, a volcanic range of Campa- 
nia, 84. 

Oasa, the city of, 102. 



Gebennse, the mountains of, 28. 
GFeloni, the nation of the, 107. 
G^emini, the Constellation, 150. 
Genabos, the town of, 29. 
Genusos, the river, 18& 
G^etae, the nation of the, 49. 
Gigantomachia, or battle of the Gods 

and Giants, 8. 256. 
Glandes, or leaden plmnmeti, 277. 
Gnossus, the city of, 99. 
Ghxts, supposed to be subject to the 

power of magic, 229. 
Golden Fleeee, the, ISO. 
Gold-mines, in Spain, 140. 
Qortyna, the city o^ 99. 213. 
Gracchi, an allusion to the, 16. 
Ghratidianns, M. Marius, his murda 

by Catiline, 57. 
Giatius Kiliscas quoted, 147. 
Gray's Elegy, a parallel passage in, 

to one in Lucan, 247. 
Greater Bear, die Constdlation of the, 

why ca&ed " ^sustrum," or the 

« Wain," 300. 
Greek fire, 123 ; used by the people 

of Saguntnm, ib* 
Gyareus, the death o^ 120. 
Gymnasia, 264. 

Hsemus, the mountuns of, 44. 
Haemorrhois, the serpen^ described, 

867. 871. 
Hannibal, 3; his burial of .Smilius 

Paulus, 289. 
Hair, worn long by tib Germans, 

30; tinted by the Indian tribes, 

104. 
Halys, the river, crossed by Cmsus, 

106. 
Harpe, or &lchion of Perseus, 366. 
Hecate, the trifbimed, 242. 
Helice, the ConsteUation, 60. 
Heliodorus quoted, 334. 896. 
Helle and Phryzus, the story o^ 

alluded to, 130. 377. 
Hellespont, tiie l»idge over th^ made 

by Xerxes, 84. 
Heniochi, the nation of the^ 80; nid 

to be descended firam the Lnoed»- 

monians, 106. 
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Hercasan Japiter, his altars, 378. 

Hercules, the valley of, 292. 

Hercules, the harbour of Monaecus 
sacred to, 24; persecuted by the 
Fury Megaera, 37; and Antaeus, 
the story of, 154 ; why called 
" Amphitryoniades," 365. 

Hermus, the river, 101. 

Hero and Leander, the loves of, 85. 
377. 

Herodotus quoted, 85. 142. 334. 396. 

Hesiod quoted, 43. 230. 

Hesione, exposed to a sea monster, 
378. 

Hesperia, a name of Italy and Spain, 

Hesperides, the garden of the, 353; 
Hesus, a Gallic Divinity, 29. 
Hiatus in the poem, a supposed, 170. 
Hieroglyphics, 391. 
Hippomanes, the substance, said to be 

used for magic purposes, 230. 
Hirtius, Aulus, quoted, 169. 405. 
Homer quoted, 224. 404. 
Honorary funeral rites, performed by 

the army of Cato, for those who 

fell at Pharsalia, 346. 
Horace quoted, 77. 271. 274. 346. 
Horses, first used in Thessaly, 227. 
Hortensius, Q., receives Marcia from 

Cato, 64. 
Hyaena, the backbone of the, used in 

magic, 239. 
Hybls^ the mountain of, 350. 
Hydaspes, the river, 103. 303. 
Hydrus, the river, 181. 
Hyrcania, the province of, 106. 
Hyrcanian Forest, the, where situated, 

20. 

lapyx, the wind, 220. 
Ib«n, the nation of the, 49. 
Icaria, the island of, 305. 
Ichneumon, an enemy to the asp, 

160. 
Idalus, a mountain in Cyprus, 328. 
Idnmsea, the country of, 102. 
Ilerda, the town of, 127. 
Inachus, a king of Argos, 155. 
Inarime, the island of, 170, 



Indus, the river, 103. * * : 

Infaustse Mammae, what they were^ 

38. 
Inferise,. propitiatory sacrifices, 162. 
Infulae, or fillets of wool, hung np by 

the bride, 64 ; worn by the Vestal 

Virgins, 172. 
" Insigne'' and " tutela" of a vessel, 

the difference between, 117. 
Isara, the river, 24. 
Isaurus, the river, 68. 
Isis, the Goddess, 222. 333; her 

Temple, 385. . 
Ister, or Danube, the river^ 48. 
Istri, or Histri, the nation of the, 

151. 
Italy, the ancient boundaries of, 24; 

its various localities described, 67. ' 
Itonus, the. first who melted metal, 

227. . 
Ituraea, the country of, 260. 
Ivory, round tables made of, 390. 
Ision, the ancestor of the CentanriL 

225. 

Jaculi, the serpents, described, 368. 

372. 
Jader, the river and town of, 145. 
Janitor of Hell, probably the God 

Mercury, 242. 
Janus, the God, his Temple alluded 

to, 5; the month of January sacred 

to him, 165. 
Jason, his expedition to recover the 

Golden Fleece, 87; his passage be* 

tween the Symplegades, ib* 
Juba, king of Numidia, aids Pompey, 

156; his realms described, 157; 

said to have been descended firom a 

sister of Hannibal, 307. 
Jugurtha, conquered by Marius, 50; 

his defeat and death, 51. 363. • 
Julia, the wife of Pompey, her death 

alluded to, 7; her ghost appears to 

Pompey, 89. 
Juno, the Goddess, her vengeance 

against Hercules, 155. 
Jupiter Ammon, worshipped in foim 

of a Bam, 108. 359. 
Jupiter Latialisy 12, 
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Jupiter PlaTioB, 856, 

Justin quoted, 120. 

Justitium, or cessation from business, 

47. 
" Juyentus," the word, how used by 

Lucan, 108. 
JuTenal quoted, 189. 226. 

Labienus, T., is alluded to by Caesar, 
179 ; advises Oato to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 361. 

Lacinium, or Lacinia, the promontory 
and Temple of, 70. 

Lactantius quoted, 290. 

Lselius, the speech of, to Caesar, 22; 
his promise alluded to by Csesar, 
263. 

Lagus, the ancestor of the Ptolemies, 
46. 

Larissa, in Thessaly, 221; Pompey 
flies thither, 285; several towns of 
that name, ih. 

" Latiale caput,*' the meaning of the 
expression, 83. 

Latinfle Feris, or Latian festiyal, 84. 
93. 183; probably alluded to, 270. 

Leander and Hero, the loves of, 85. 
877. 

** Leges" and " plebiscita,'* how dis- 
tinguished, 11. 

Leleges, the nation of the, 225. 

Lemanus, Lake, 24. 

Lentulus, P. Cornelius, the Consul, 
flies from Asculum, 78; his address 
to the Senate, 165; commands the 
left wing of Pompey's army at 
Pharsalia, 260; addresses Pompey, 
and dissuades him from invok- 
ing the aid of the Parthians, 309 ; 
persuades Pompey to fly to Egypt, 
815. 

Lepidus, M. ^milius, defeated by 
Pompey and Catalns, 77. 

Leptis, the aestuary of, 377. 

Lesbos, the isle of, 197. 

Lethos, the river, 353. 

Leuca, the town of, 181. 

Leucadia, the promontory o( 4. 

Leuci, the people, 26. 

Libations, in honor of Bacchus, 137. 



Libo,Scribonius, his flight from Etm- 
ria, 72. 

Liburna, or Libumica, 118. 

Liburni, the nation of the, 181. 

Libya, or Africa, a description of, 355; 
its productions, 356. 

Liger, the river, 29. 

Liguria, the nations of, 29 ; those of 
the Maritime Alps called Capillati, 
or Comati, ih. 

Lilybaeum, the town of, 158. 

'' Limes coeli," what meant by it, 269. 

Lions, how caught by the Gtttulians, 
158. 

Lique&ction of stones and metal dis- 
charged from slings, a notion of the 
ancients, 276. 

Liris, the river, 69. 

Lissus, the town of, 196. 

Litem dare, 310. 

Lituus, or clarion, 28. 275. 

Livius, his death by the bite of an 
asp, 372. 

Livy quoted, 35. 131. 171. 

Lixse, 862. 

Lnca, the city of, 38. 

Lucan, his supposed irony against the 
Emperor Nero, 3, 4, 5 ; his flattery 
of Nero, 4; styles Caesar "socer," 
or " fiither-in-law," and Pompey 
"gener," or *' son-in-law," 17 ; con- 
founds Pharsalia with Philippi, 44. 
236. 291. 349 ; overlooks the un- 
just refusal of a triumph to Caesar, 
92; his partiality, 120; lines in 
the poem said to have been repeated 
by him when dying, 121 ; in one 
instance speaks favourably of Caesar, 
139; his stoicism, 143; gives a 
coniused aoeount of the naval light 
off Curicta, 146. 149 ; his hostility 
to Nero, 163. 182 ; his hostility 
against and misrepresentations of 
Casar, 178. 258. 266. 281. 289. 
381. 388 ; a scene intended to have 
been depicted in his poem, 247; 
hints at the lawless character of 
Caesar, 251; lamenU the battle of 
Pharsalia, 269-273; a probable 
sarcasm of^ against Nero, 273; 
E £ 
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' comiiiits an error bb to the first of 
Fompe/a triumpha, 296 ; an astro- 
nomical description in his poem 
deemed frigid and misplaced, 30G ; 
commits errors in geography, 820. 
840. 853, 854. 859, 860. 866 ; 
probably had passages of Virgil in 
view, 888. 857 ; guilty of an his- 
torical error, 887 ; the obscurity of 
his astronomical system, 893 ; his 
poem finishes at the same period as 
Caesar's Commentaries, 406. 

Lucian quoted, 884. 

"Lustrare," the double meaning of, 
815. 

" Lustrum," the meaning of, 17. 

Lycidas, the death of, 121. 

Lycurgus, king of Thrace, punished 
with insanity, 86. 

Lydus quoted, 275. 

Jiygdamus, the death of, 128. 

Lynx, the entraila of the, used for 
magical purposes, 239. 

Macedonia called Bmathia, 1. 

Hacra, the rirer, 69. 

Macrobii, or long-lived ifithiopians, 
the, 168. 

Hacrobius quoted, 168. 

Maenalus, the mountun of, 98. 

Magnetes, the nation of the, 225. 

Magnus, the surname, when first given 
to Pompey, 9 ; the name by which 
he is usually called by Lucan, 8 ,* 
the name given to Cneius, the son 
of Pompey, by Lucan, after his fa- 
ther's death, 348. 

Malea, the promontory of, 205. 840. 

Mdlns, the city of, 103. 

Maniple, the meaning of the word, 18. 

** Manus," meaning grappling-irons, 87. 

Mapalia, Numidian huts or cottages, 
51. 

Marbodus Andinus, his supposed in- 
terpolation in Lucan's Pharsalia, 
28. 

Marcellus, C. Claudius, the Consul, 19. 

Marcia, her visit to Cato after the 
death of Hortensius, 63 ; the nature 
of her second marriage to Cato dis- 



cussed, tb» ; is remarried to Cato, 
in presence of Brutus, 65. 

Mareotis, the lake, 844. 

Marica, the Nymph, 69. 

Marins, Cains, his concealment in the 
marshes of Mintumae alluded to, 
50 ; his defeat of the Tentones and 
of Jugurtha, ib,; his escape from 
death, t5., 51; prodaims fireedom 
to the slaves, 52; is joined by 
Cinna, id. ; orders those to be slain 
who do not kias his hands, 53; 
enjoys seven Consolships, 54. 807 ; 
the bloodshed on his retom to 
Bome, 347. 

Marine, the younger, the death o^ 55. 

Marmaridae, the nation- of the, 108. 
157. 

Marmontel, his translation of « pas- 
sage in the Poem, 264. 

Marsi, the nation of the, 69. 

Marsyas, his death alluded to, 101 ; 
the river so called, ib, 

Massagetae, the nation of the, 49; 
sucked the blood of their horses, 
107. 

Massilia, the city, colonised by the 
Phocaeana, 108.; ia attacked by 
Caeaar, 111 ; the treachery of its 
inhabitants not mentioned by Lu- 
can, 116. 

Maaailiana, the, their speech to Caeaar, 
109 ; their defeat by the troops of 
Caeaar, 125. 

Matinua, the mountain o^ 846« 

Mausolea, 327. 

May, probable mis-translationa by, 
316. 338. 

Mazagians, the nation of the, 157. 

Medea, her magic rites, 229 ; and 
Jason, the atory of, 152 ; and Ab- 
B3rrtua, the story of, 408. 

Medians, the, 808. 

Mednana, the river, 28. 

Meduaa and Perseus, the story of, 364. 

Megaera, the Fury, persecatea Her- 
cules, 37. 

Melas, the river, 224. 

Melibosa, the town of, 221. 

Memphis, the city oi^ 42. 
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MemnonisQ; the kingdom of Cyras so 

called, 107. 
M^roe, or A&ieai 142 ; abounding in 

ebony, 389. 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, the opening 

of the, 5. 
Metaurus, the river, 67. 
Metellus, the Tribune, opposes CsBsar, 

94 ; is dissuaded by Cotta, 96. 
Metellus Scipio, Lucius, 6ies from Nu- 

ceria, 73 ; commands Pompey's 

centre at Fbarsalia, 260 ; his death 

referred to, 219. 
Mevania, the city o^ 31 ; its breed of 

white oxen, ib. 
Milo, T. Anuius Papianus, is accused 

of the murder of Olodius, 19. 
Minerva, the Goddess, her use of the 

waters of the stream for a mirror, 

853. 
Minutius, who he was, 209. 
Minyse, the, 225. 

Mithridates, his wars with the Bo- 
mans, 20 ; his defeat by Pompey 

alluded to, 295. 
Mitylene, the city of, 199; the ad- 
dress of the people of to Pompey, 

298 ; his answer, 299 ; their grief 

on his departure, tb. 
Mola, or salted com, used in sacrifice, 

41. 
Molossus, the dogs of, 147. 
Moneta, Juno, the Goddess, probably 

alluded to, 2. 
Money, first coined by Itonus, 227. 
Moncecus, the harbour of, 24 ; sacred 

to Hercules, ib, 
Monychus, the Centaur, 226. 
Moon, the, turns red on the approach 

of wim^ 130 ; venom supposed to 

proceed from, 239. 
Moschi, the nation of the, 106. 
Mourning, , general throughout the 

city, 47. 
Multitia, or thin garments, the effe- 
minate use of, at £ome, alluded to, 

10. 
Mnnda, the battle of, alluded to, 8. 

292. 
Mutina, the battle of, alluded to 4. 292. 



Mutiny of Caesar's troops, 176 ; their 

murmurs, 177. 
Murrhena, or murrea vasa, 144. 
Murrus, his death, from the bite of a 

basilisk, 372. 
Mylae, the battle of, alluded to, 292. 
Mysia, the country of, 100. 

Nabataei. or Nabathae, the nation of 

the, 130. 
Nar, the river, 31. 
Nard, the perfume, 391. 
Nasamonians, the nation of the, 157; 

their habits, 356. 
Nasidius, Lucius, aids the Massilians 

on behalf of Pompey, 117. 
Nasidius, his death from the sting of a 

Prester, 371. 
Nanlochus, the battle of, alluded to, 

292. 
Necklaces worn as bridal ornaments, 

65. 
Nemsean Lion, the, 43. 
Nemetes, or Nemetse, the nation of 

the, 25. 
Nero, the emperor, supposed to be 

ironically alluded to, 3, 4, 5 ; poetry 

composed by him, 104 ; response of 

the oracle of Delphi to him, 171 ; 

slightingly referred to by Lucan, 

163. 182 ; probably alluded to in a 

spirit of sarcasm, 273. 
Nervii, the nation of the, 27 ; their 

slaughter of Cotta and his troops, 

%b. 
Nesis, its putrid exhalations, 208. 
Nessus, the Centaur, his death, 223. 
Nicander quoted, 367. 
Nile, the river, 2 ; the rise and fell 

of its waters, 317 ; opinions on the 

causes of its rise, 393. 
Nineveh, the city of, 101. 
Niphates, the mountain chain of, 104. 
Nuceria, the town of, 73 ; garrisoned 

by the troops which Pompey had 

lent Cesar for the conquest of Gaul, 

Numidia, its extent reckoned from 

east to south, by Lucan, 157. 
Nymphaeum, the port of, 196. 
B £ 2 
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Nyia, 8«Tenl places so called, 5 ; the 
Indian, where situate, 803. 

"ObliquuB sermo/'the meaning of the 

expression, 307. 
OctaviuB, M., commands for Fompey 

in Illyria, 146. 
(Edipus and Jocasta, the story of, al- 
luded to, 313. 
(Eneus, king of Galydon, 223. 
CEnomaus, king of Pisa, 56. 
(Enone and Paris, the story of, 378. 
(Eta, the mountain on which Hercules 

died, 98. 
Olive, sacred to Minerva, 109. 
Omens before the battle of Pharsalia, 

267. 269. 
Ophites, a kind of marble, 368. 
Opitergium, the town of, 148. 
Oracle of Delphi, an inquiry into the, 

172. 
Orestes and Clytemnestra, the story 

of, 288. 
Oretae, the nation of the, 106. 
Oricum, the town of, 99. 
Orion, the fate of, 43; killed by a 

scorpion, 372. 
Oritia, said to have been the name of 

the matron who prophesied the 

woes of Bome, 44. 
Orontes, the river, 101. 205. 
Ossa, the mountain, 23. 
Outer sea, the, 866. 
Ovid, passages in his works similar to 

ones in the Pharsalia, 6, 6 ; quoted, 

6, 6, 7, 8. 12. 27. 29. 32. 36, 37. 

39, 40. 43. 60. 65, 66. 68. 86, 86. 

93. 98. 101,102. 117. 144. 161, 

162. 166. 168. 171. 185, 186. 194. 

200. 221. 223, 224. 226. 229, 230, 

231. 233. 239, 240, 241, 242. 270. 

274. 277. 290. 298. 311. 318. 317. 

828. 888. 386. 868. 861. 865, 866. 

878. 
Ovilia, or enclosures for voting, in 
' the Campus Martins at Rome, 68 ; 

slaughter of the Samnites there by 

Sulla, 68. 

Fsean, a name of Apollo, 44. 



Palseste, the town of, 186. 
Palasstrae, 264. 

Palinums, the promontory o^ 340« 
Paliurus, the promontory of, 340. 
PalUdium, or image of Minerva, the, 

38. 879. 
Palus Ma&otis, crossed by the Scythian 

waggons, 83. 
Papias quoted, 86. 
Papyrus, boats of the Egyptians finuned 

from, 138. 
Paraetonium, the city of, 108. 884. 
Pareas, the serpent, so called, 868. 
" Pares,'' the meaning of the term, 2. 

164. 
Paris and the golden apple, the story 

of, 378; and (Enone, 378. 
Parnassus, the summits of, 168. 
Farthians, their arrows, 14 ; stand 

neutral in the civil war, 106 ; tbeir 

character depicted, 312. 
Patricians, many slain at Pharsalia, 

281 ; their efieminacy, 287. 
Paul, St, his writings quoted, 336. 
Paulus, his death from the sting of a 

jaculus, 372. 
Paulus iBmilius, buried by Hannibal, 

289. 
Pearl oysters, their shells supposed to 

be watched by serpents, 240. 
Pelethronium, the mountain of, 225. 
Pelethronius, the inventor of the bit, 

227. 
" Pellex," the term now used, 298. 
Pelorus, the promontory of, 70; why 

so called, ib, 
Pelusium, the city of, 316. 
Penates, of Phrygia, rescued 1^ 

^neas from the £imes of Troy, 12. 
Peneus, the river, 100. 224. 
Pentapolis, the district of, 860. 
Pentheus and Agave, the story of, Sf . 

288. 
Perseus, the founder of Tarsus, IDS. 
Perseus, king, the booty taken from, 

by ^milius Paulus, 96. 
Penisia, the famine of, 4. 
Petilius takes Pompey on board of 

his ship, 296. 
Petreius, M., commands in Spain fi»r 
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-' Tompey jointly with Afmnras, 126 ; 

retreats from Oiesar, 134; ad- 
dresses his floldiers, 137 ; the 
. treachery of his troops at his com- 
' mand, 139 ; his soldiers suffer from 

thirst, 140. [iS^ Afranius.] 
Pence, the island of, 100. 
Fhaeacians, the, 184. 
Phaeton, his disaster, 4. 68. 
Phalarica, or Greek fire, 123. 
Pharetra, or quirer, 256. 
Pharii, the Egyptians so called by 

Lncan, 82. 
Phamaces, king of Pontas, 82. 
Pharos, the island of, 316.. 404; the 

lighthouse of, tb, 
Pharsalia, the poem, the first book 

probably written long before the 

others, 8. 
Pharsalia, the battle of, commenced by 

Gra8tinus,274 ; the battle described, 

276. [See Cflesar arid Pompey.] 
Pharsalia, the locality of, confounded 

by the Poet with Philippi, 44. 286. 

291. 849. 
Phaselis, the seaport of, 305; why 

called "parva** by the Poet, 306. 
Phaselus, akind of boat, described,189. 
Phasis, the riyer, 79. 
Phemonoe, the priestess of Apollo, 

171; her address to Appius, 174. 
Phil®, the town of, 897. 
Philip of Maoedon, the booty taken 

from, by Quintus Flaminius, 96. 
Philippi, confonnded with Pharsalia 

by the Poet [See Pharsalia.] 
Phlegraean plains, the, 154. 
Fhocseans, colonized the city of Mas- 

silia, 108. 110. 
Phocis, confounded with Phocaea by 

Lucan, 110. 
Phoenicians, the inventors of writing, 

102. 
Phoenix, the river, 224. 
Phoenix, the bird, the story of, 240. 
Pholoe, the mountain, inhabited by 

the Centaurs, 100. 226. 
Phraates, the only monarch in alliance 

with Rome who did not aid Pom- 
pey, 811. 



Pfaycus, the town of, 840. 

Phylace, the town of, 221. 

Pictones, the nation of the, 28. 

Pilot, astronomical description given 
by a, to Pompey, 301. 

Pilura, 2. 

Pindar quoted, 43. 

Pindus, the mountain range o^ 44. 

Pitane, the town of, 101. 

Pittacia, 144. 

Pisa, the city of, 67. 98. 

Plagues and pestilence dispelled by 
Apollo, 171. 

Plato, said to have visited Egypt, 392 ; 
his works quoted, 290. 

Plauttts, Cyrene the scene of his 
" Kudens," 350; his works quoted, 
65. 

Plebiscita, 11. 

Pleiades, the Constellation of the, 88 ; 
daughters of Atlas, 165. 

Plinv the Elder quoted, 22. 104. 144. 
230. 239, 240. 370. 

Plutarch quoted, 9. 19. 120. 188. 
250. 252. 259. 280. 299. 313. 321. 
324.328.334. 

Pluto, called the " ruler of the earth," 
241. 

Poisoning of springs, 141. 

" PoUuta domus," the meaning of, 60. 

Polygamy, practised in the East, 313. 

Polynices and Eteocles, the story of, 
alluded to, 34. 39. 

Pomoeria, what they were, 38. 

Pompey, Cneius, his victories over the 
Cilidan pirates alluded to, 8 ; when 
first called Magnus, 9; bis age, ib.; 
his largesses of com, ib.; his tri- 
umph over Mithridates, ib. ; is com- 
pared by the Poet to an oak, ib. ; 
his Theatre at Rome, ib. ; formerly 
the guardian of Ptolemy, 11. 315 
hisconducton the accusation of Milo, 
19; obtained a triumph before his 
twenty-fifth year, ib.; had the sole 
privilege of importing com, t^.; 
his wars with Mithridates, 20; a 
legate of Sulla, whose daughter 
Emilia he married, ib.; conquers 
the Cilician pirates, and disposes 
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them in colonies, 21; flies from 
Rome on the approach of Csesar, 
83; his speech to hit troops, 76; 
allusion to his yictories over Mi- 
thridates, 79; appointed guardian 
of King Ptolemy, 80; supported 
Hyrcanus against his brother Aris- 
tobttlus, tft.; retreats to Brundi- 
sium, 81; bis speech to his son 
Cneius, 82; his directions to the 
Roman Consuls, 83; endeavours to 
thwart the plans of Caraar, 85; 
escapes from Brundisinm, 86; the 
ghost of Julia appears to him, $9 ; 
persuades Cornelia to retire to 
Lesbos, 197; encamps at Petra, 
203; is blockaded by Caesar, 204 
his troops are distressed for fodder^ 
207; and wasted by pestilence, 
208; breaks through Caesar's lines^ 
209; comes to the rescue of Tor- 
quatus, 218; his clemency magni- 
fied by the Poet, 219; his adhe- 
rents dissuade him from following 
Caesar to Thessaly, t5.; his speech 
to them, 220; follows Caesar to 
Thessaly, ib.; his dream the night 
before the battle of Pharsalia, 260; 
why styled Agamemnon, 252; his 
speech in reply to Cicero, 254; re- 
luctantly assents to engaging with 
Caesar, ib.; his line of battle de- 
scribed, 260, 261 ; his army proba- 
bly composed mostly of Romans, 
265; its numbers, ib. ; addresses 
his troops, 269; his cavalry is 
repulsed, 278; his anxiety for his 
falling troops, 283; takes to flight, 
284 ; arrives at Larissa, 285 ; 
his camp is plundered, 287; flies 
from Thessaly, 292; his triumph 
over King Hiarbas probably alluded 
to, 294; his triumph over Mithri- 
dates alluded to, 295; arrives at 
the sea-shore, ib.; embarics for 
Lesbos, ib.; his feelings described, 
296; his address to Cornelia, 297; 
her answer to him, ib.; is ad- 
dressed by the people of Mity- 
lene, 298 ; his answer, 299; leaves I 



Lesbos with Cornelia, ib.\ 
tions the pilot on the mode ^ 
steering, 300; cautions the pik>t 
not to approach Italy or Thessaly, 
301 ; is met by~ those who have 
escaped frt>m Pharsalia, and by his 
sonSextus, 302; instructs Deiotanift 
to request the assistance of the 
Parthians, 303; makes a merit of 
not following up the war with the 
Parthians, 304 ; oontinites his flight, 
305; disembarks at Celendrae, 806; 
addresses the Roman nobles, t&.; 
desires to take refuge in the Par- 
thian court, 308; alliidea to his 
victories over Mithridates and Ti- 
granes, 309; is answered by Len- 
tulus, ib.; is prompted by Len- 
tulus to flee to Egypt, 315; 
leaves Cilicia, 310; reaches Egypt, 
ib.; his murder is contemplated, 
320; his triumphs alluded to, 321; 
leaves Cornelia for the Egyptiaa 
shore, 322 ; is murdered by Septi- 
mius, 324; his dying thoughts, 
ib.; his head is embalmed, 327; 
his body is burned by Cordus, 331; 
his conquest of Sertorius alluded 
to, 332; his spirit leaves the tomb 
and reaches the heavens, d3&; and 
inspires Brutua, 339 ; his message 
to his sons, 342; his head is borne 
aloft through the streets of Alex- 
andria, 344; his death is announced 
to the army of Cato, 345; Corne- 
lia performs his funeral rites, ib.; 
his head is presented to Caesar, 
380. [See also Caesar and Lvcaa.] 

Pomponius Mela quoted, 25. 

Poor, fig-trees planted near the graves 
of the, 292; and tamarisks, 375. 

Posidonius, the philosopher, his opinion 
on the setting of the sun, 373. 

Pothinus, persuades Ptolemy to slay 
Pompey, 318; plans the death of 
Caesar, 398; his message to Achii- 
las, ib. ; is put to death by Caesar, 
405. 

Prester, the serpent, described, 368- 
371. 
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Primipilot, or first centurion, 21. 
Prodigies on the commencement of 

the Civil War deBcribed, 83. 
Prosneste, tbe inhabitants of, put to 

the sword by order of Sulla, 57. 
Pronnba, 297. 
Proserpine and Plato, the story of, 

241. 
Protons, the God, 404. 
Psylli, the nation of the^ 374; they 

aid CSato's army against the ser- 

pento, 376. 
Ptolemy XIL, king of Egypt, expels 

Gleopatm from the kingdom, 318 ; 

assents to the murder of Pompey, 

820; his hatred of Cleopatra, 882; 

gives himself up as a hostage to 

Caesar, 386; is seemingly recon- 
ciled to Cleopatra, 888. 
Ptolemy, the geographer, quoted, 340. 
Punic wars, allosion to the, 15. 
Pyramids, of Egypt, 844. 
Pyrensi Montes, or Pyrenees, 131. 
Pyripblegethon, 289. 
Pyrrbus, king of Bpirus, 2. 171 ; his 

attempt to bribe Fabricius, 97. 
Python, the death of the serpent, 

169. 227. 

" Quaestor," meaning of the word, in 

one initance, 328. 
Qnindecimyiri, alluded to, 39. 
Quirinus, a name of Eomulus, 12; 

whence derived, ib, 

Bainbow, the notion of its drinking 

mentioned by Lucan, Yirgil, and 

PUutus, 131. 
" Begniim," meaning the compact of 

the Triumvirs, 2. 
Bemi, or Rhemi, the, 26; skilled in 

the use of the javelin, t5. 
Bemora, or sucking-fish, the, 240. 
Bemus, his death alluded to, 6. 
Bhamnus, the borough of, 175. 
Bhasipolis, tuds Pompey, 167. 
*' Bbipsean," the epithet, 183. 
Bhodes, the island of, 167. 
Bhoeteum, the promontory of, 377. 
BhoBtns, the Centaur, 226. 



Rhombus, or spinning wheel used in 

magic ceremonies, 231. 
Romans, serving in the Egyptian 

army, 400. 
Bome, her image appears to Caesar, 

and addresses him, 12. 
Bostra, the, at Bome, 17; heads and 

hands exposed upon, 266. 
Rowe, Notes to his Translation quoted, 

44. 220. 232. 294. 300. 359. 363. 

376. 383. 393. 897; a probable 

error in his Translation, 300. 
Bubieon, the river, the ancient boun- 
dary of Gaul passed by Caesar, 11; 

why so called, ib.; its present 

name, ib. ; its rise, 13. 
Ruteni, the nation of the, 24. 
Butgersins, Janus, a notion of, 280. 
Rutuba, the river, 68. 
Rutupae, the town of, 206. 

Sabellius, his death by the bite of an 
asp, 870. 

Sabine women, the reconciliation ef- 
fected by the, 8. 

Sabines, the nation of the, 70. 

Sabinus, Q. Tiberius, slain by the 
Nerrii, 27. * 

Sabura, or Saburra, general of Juba^ 
attacks Curio, 159. 

Sacer Morbus, or St. Antony*s Fire, 
208. 

Sacriportus, the slaughter at, by 
Sulla, 55. 

Sadales, comes to the aid of Pompey, 
167. 

Saddles not used by the Ghetulians, 
157; or by the Massyli, 158. 

Safiron water discharged in the Thea- 
tres, 871. 

Sagittarius, the Constellation, 151. 

Saguntum, the city of, 110; the 
fidelity of its citizens, ib. ; proba- 
bly alluded to, 150. 

Salamis, the battle of, 99. 170. 

Salapia, the town of, 181. 

Salemum, the town of, 69. 

Salii, or priests of Mars, 39; guar- 
dians of the ancilia, 358, 

Salonae, the city of, 145. 
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Samof, the island of, 805. 

Sand, used by wrestlers, 154. 

Santooes, or Santoni, the, 26. 

Sapis, the river, 68. 

Sarissa, the land of the Macedonians, 
808. 

Samns, the riTer, 69. 

Sarmatians, the, mentioned as wear- 
ing trowsers, 27. 

Sason, or Base, the island of, 82. 

Satam,the treasury in the Temple of, 
plundered by Ceesar, 95. 

Bcsva, his exploits, 214, 215 ; his 
address to his comrades, 210 ; his 
perfidy, 214; is mentioned by 
Cicero as a partisan of Caesar, 215. 

Scsevola, Mutius, the murder of, 54. 

Scaliger, his censure of Lucan, 396. 

Scamnum, or bedsteps, made of ivoiy, 
65. 

Scholiasts on the Pharsalia, quoted, 3. 
5. 27. 35, 86. 38. 53. 60. 171. 208. 
273. 291. 307. 309. 371- 375.387. 
389. 397, 

Scorpio, the Constellation, occupies 
more space than any other, 226. 

Scorpion, the, 372. 

Scylla, the whirlpool of, 70. 

Scytale, 368. 

Sea-fight off Massilia, described, 122. 

Pellae, the people of, 98 ; the extinc- 
sion of the oracle, ib. 

Sena, the river, 68. 

Senate, the Eoman, expels the Tri- 
bunes from Rome, 16; commands 
the Consuls to march against Caasar, 
32 ; is convoked by Caesar in the 
Temple of Apollo, 94. 

Seneca quoted, 7. 290. 313. 397. 

Senones, or Senonian Gauls, the, 15. 

Seps, the serpent, described, 368, 370. 

Septemviri Epulones, alluded to, 
39. 

Septimius, prepares to murder Pom- 
pey, 323 ; murders him, 324. 

Seres or Chinese, the, 2 ; their pro- 
bable intercourse with Egypt, 390. 

Serpents, win^^ed, 240; a mixture 
made from their eyes proof against 
spectres, 240. 



Sertorius, Q., opposed by Pompey in 
Spain, 78. 

Servius quoted, 38. 69. 

Sesostris, the extent of his conquests, 
395. 

Sestos and Abydos, the towns of, 85. 

Sextus, the younger son of Pompey, 
his defeat in Sicily alluded to, 
4; has recourse to necromantic 
arts, 229 ; addresses the sozceresi 
Erictho, 236 ; a corpse restored to 
life prophesies to him, 245 ; meets 
his &ther when flying from Caesar, 
302; probably in another part of 
Lesbos during Cornelia's stay there, 
302 ; meets his brother Cneius, 348, 
and addresses him on the fiill of 
his father, 343. 

Showers, not known in Egypt^ 815. 
333. 

Sibyl, the prophecies of the, 85. 173. 
333. 

Sicily, said to have been once con« 
nected with Italy, 70. 91. 

Sicoris, the river, 127. 

Sidon, the city of, 102. 

Siler, the river, 69. 

Silius Italicus quoted, 140. 

Sinus, the folds of the bosom of the 
dress, 334. 

Sipus, the town of, 181. 

Sistrum, the use and origin of the, 
834. 

Solipuga, or Solpuga, the, 372. 

" Sonipes," the war-horse so called ' - 
Lucan, 18. 

Sophene in Armenia, 80. 

Spartacus the Thracian, 78. 

Standards of the Romans, captured by 
the Parthians, 311. 

Stags, supposed to feed on serpents, 
239. 

Stephanus Byzantinus quoted, 228. 

Stoechades, the islands, 117. 

Stoic philosophers, their doctrine as 
to the destruaion of the universe, 
290. 

Storm, description of a, 192. 

Strabo quoted, 317. 

Strata or coverlets 889. 
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Strongyle, or Stromboli, probably 

alluded to, 71. 
Strymon, the river, frequented by 

cranes, 100. 
Suessonei, or Saessiones, the nation 

of the, 26 ; fiunous for the length of 

their weapons, ib, 
Saetonios quoted, 120. 180. 183. 

274. 
Saeyi, the nation of the, 49. 
Suez, the isthmus of, 397. 
Sugar, probably alluded to by the 

Poet, 103. 
Sulla, L. Cornelius, his retirement 

from public life, 20 ; his funeral in 

the Campus Martins, 37 ; where 

his ghost appears, tb. ; his victories 

at Sacriportus and the Collinian 

Gate, 5^; calls himself Felix, or 

Fortunate, 59 ; Fortuna his patron 

Divinity, 246; the bloodshed on 

his return to Rome, 347. 
SalU, Faustus Cornelius, flies from 

Italy, 72. 
Sulpitius, the Scholiast on the Fhar- 

salia, quoted, 44. 60. 213. 215. 
Sun, a notion that its heat was 

supplied from the clouds, 249; an 

opinion as to its setting, 373. 
Sunstroke, probably alluded to, 355. 
Superstitions, the Roman, introduced 

from Struria, 87. 
Supparus, or supparum, what garment 

it was, 65. 
Susa, or Shushan, the city of, 48. 314. 
Syene, a city of Upper Egypt, 80. 
Syrtes of Africa, what, 22 ; the march 

of Cato over the, 45; description 

of the, 851. 

Tacitus quoted, 27. 183. 
Tseda, or marriage torch, 8. 
TsBuarus, the cavern of, 340. 
Tages, the diviner, 37. 42. 
Tagus, the death of, 119, 120. 
TaUria, worn by Perseus, 365. 
Tamarisk, planted near the graves of 

the poor, 375. 
Tanais, the river, forms the boundary 

between Europe and Ana, 107* 



Taprobana, a story told of the natives 

of, 104. 
Taranis, a Gallic Divinity, 29* 
Taras, the city of, 181. 
Tarbela, the city of, 25. 
Tarchondimotus, the Cilician, attempts 
to revolt, 347 ; is censured by Cato, 

348; one of his men addresses 

Cato, ib. 
Tarsus, the city of, 103. 
Taulantii, the nation of the, 203. 
Taurians, the nation of the, 80. 
Tauromenus, or Tauromenium, the 

town of, 148. 
Taygetus, the river, 167- 
Telmessus, two cities so called, 805. 
Telon, the death of, 120. 
Tempe, tbe valley of, 221. 
Terence, the comic Poet, said to have 

betrayed M. Baebius, 53. 
" Testudo," or tortoise, its meanings in 

a military sense, 115. 
Tethys, the Goddess, 25. 
Tetrarch, the dignity of, 261. 
Teutas, or Teutates, a Gallic Divinity, 

29. 
Teutones, the nation of the, 215; 

conquered by C. Marius, 50. 
Thapsus, the shrub, 375; grew in 

Sicily, ib. 
Theatre of stone, the first at Rome 

built by Pompey, 9. 250. 
Theatres, saffiron water discharged in 

them, 371. 
Thebes, the city of, in Egypt, 335. 
Themis, her oracles at Delphi, 169. 
Theodotus, meets Cesar with the 

head of Pompey, 380 ; his address 

to Caesar, ib,; is answered by 

Caesar, 381. 
Therm us, Q. Minutins, flies from 

TJmbria, 72. 
Thesproti, the nation of the, 98. 
Thessaly, called Emathia, 1; de- 
scribed, 221. 
Threshold, the bride lifked over the, 

65. 
Thncydides quoted, 70. 
Thyestes and Atreus, the story of, 

alluded to, 34. 
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Tiber, the river, its rise in Btmria, 23. 

Tibttllus quoted, 270. 

Tides, three theories of the, menti(«ed 

by the Foet» 25. 
Tigranes, king of Armenia^ 82. 
Tigris, the river, jts course, 105; the 

yiolence of its stream, 315. 
Timavus, the river, 259. 
Titaresus, the river, 224. 
Titii Sodales, the, 89. 
Titles of honour of the Roman em- 
perors, 182. 
'' Toga/' the word used by Lucan to 

signify the arts of peace, 9. 
'' Toga pura,** or white toga, 250. 
Torches, carried before the bride, 65. 
Tori, or couches for reclining, 139. 
Torquatns, L. Manlius, is attacked 

by Caesar, 217 ; Fompey comes to 

his rescue, 218. 
"Tortiles nervi," what, 212. 
Trachyn, the town of, 221. 
Transmigration of souls, the doctrine 

of the, probably alluded to as taught 

by the J)ruids, 30. 
Treasury, the, of the Roman people 

described, 96. 
Trebia, the battle of, 48. 
Trebonius, Caius, has the management 

of the siege of Massilia, 114. 
Treviri, the nation of the, 29. 
Tribunes, expelled by the Senate from 

Rome, 16. 
Tribunes* curse, the, upon Crassus, 95. 
Trieterica, the festival of the, 159. 
Trito, or Tritogenia, a surname of 

Minerva, 352. 
Triton, the sea-god, 352. 
Triumphs, not allowed for conquests in 

civil warfare, 92. 215. 
Triumvirate, of Caesar, Fompey, and 

Crassus, alluded to, 6. 
Trowsers, worn by the Yangiones and 

the Sarmatians, 27; and other 

nations, 28. 
Troy, visited by Caesar, 379; de- 
stroyed by Fimbria, ib. 
Tuba, a trumpet, 28, 275. 
Tullius, his death by the bite of an 

haemorrhois^ 371. 



Tunica recta, 65. 

Turning-place in the Circus, rounding 

the, 302. 
Turones, or Turoni, the nation of the, 

28. 
Turreted crown worn by the bride, 65. 
Tutela and insigne of a vessel, the 

difference between, 117. 
Typhaeus the giant, buried under the 

isle of Inarime, 170. 
Tyre, the city of, 102. 
Tyrrhenns, the death of, 124. 

Umbri, the nation of the, 69. 
Unknown Deity, worshipped by the 
Jews, 80. 

Valerius Flaccus quoted, 226. 
Valerius Mazimus quoted, 35. 120. 

257. 313. 
Yangiones, the nations of the, 27; 

their custom of wearing trowsers, 

ib. 
Yarro quoted, 39. 65, ^^, 
Varus, or Yar, the river, 24. 
Varus, F. Attius, flies from Auzimum, 

72; commands for Fompey in 

Afirica, 156 ; is defeated by Curio, 

159 ; his defeat alluded to, 308. 
Veii, the city of, 165. 
Venus, the Goddess, said to have 

arisen from the sea near the isle of 

Faphos, 316. 
Yerutrum, or spear, 326. 
Vesta, the sacred fire in the Temple 

of, 12. 
Yestini, the nation of the, 69. 
Veterani of the Roman armies, what, 

21. 
Yettones, the nation of the, 127; 

join Fompey's standards, ih. 
Victim, struggling of the, an ill omen, 

41. 
Vine, the badge of the centurion's 

ofiice, 210. 
Yinese, or mantelets, 75. 
Virgil refers to the venality of Curio, 

163; quoted, 16. 67. 69. 102. 104. 

130. 163. 169. 188. 215. 226. 231. 

274. 317. 340. 350. 357. 404. 
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'* Yiri/' used in the sense of ** manly 

spirits/' 10. 
^'Yita/' a peculiar meaning of the 

word, 219. 
Yittae, or fiUeU, 172. 
Yogesns, the rock of, 24. 
yulfeeius, the tribulle, his valonr, 148; 

his speech, 149. 151, 152. 
Yultar, the mountain of, 346. 
Yultamos, the river, 69. 
Yultomus, the south-east wind, why 

so called, 346. 

Waterspouts, probably alluded to, 257. 
Wave, a notion as to the tenth, 194. 
Weise, probably in error as to a 

passage, 302. 
Whirlwind, description of a, 358. 



Winds, prophetic, 169. 

Witches of Thessaly, their powers 

described, 230, 231. 
World, destined to perish by fire, 

290. 
Writing, invented by the Phoenicians, 

102. 

Xanthus, the river, now a rivulet, 
378. 

Xerxes, his bridge over the Helles- 
pont, 84; how he counted his 
troops, 107. 

Zeugma, the city of, mentioned by 
Lucan as founded by Alexander 
the Great, 804. 



SBRATA. 

Page 106, line 80, /or produce, read province. 
„ 170, „ 30, /or Strauss, reoii Strabo. 
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